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The Ideal Drive 


for Textile Machinery 


Link-Belt Silent Chain is rap 
idly becoming the standard 
drive for textile machinery 
throughout the South 

Its superiority over 

forms of transmissions 1s Dé 
demonstrated by our 

us installations 

It is a lexible asa Belt— Posi 
tive as a Gear—More Efficient 


than Either.” 


Briefly, its adoption leads to in 
creased production, better pro 
duct, reduced power bills; 
caves floor space. It is 98.2 
Efficient on actual test. 

Let one of our *xperienced 
Textile Drive Engineers study 
power transmission conditions 


in your mill 


LINK-BELT 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS 


SOUTHERN AGENT 


J. S. COTHRAN 
: Commercial Bank Bldg., 


", Charlotte. N. C 
» at bs 128 
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PORCELAIN GUIDES 


for 


Textile Machinery 


Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


251-255 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send for 
New Catalogue 
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Over 206000 
MacColl Patent Spooler Guides 


shipped up to 
July 1 1919 
Adapted to both 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 















Southern Office 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 








Split Outer Race Type of Hyatt Roller 


Bearing. 


No New Textile Machinery. 


Although the war was directly respon- 
sible for a number of improvements in 
machinery In other fields, the textii. 
lines do not seem, according to an eti- 
gineer acquainted with conditions, tu 
have benefited in this direction. Tir 
loom manufacturers are understood +:o 
be! cOvered with orders that will take 
them a year to fill, but they are all for 
standard supplies. No new devices are 
reported to have been originated to take 
care of rapid war production. Even the 
situation brought about through shofter 
hours and lessened production has no: 
spurred the textile makers to work out 
better methads, do that prodaction may 
be maintained at the old rate. 


—N.Y Times 


HYATT 
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High Daty Type of Hyatt Roller 
earing. 


That improvements in textile machinery have 
not kept pace with improvements on machin- 
ery in other fields is recognized by all textile 
men. 


There is a growing demand, however, among 
the mill owners for improved machinery, capa- 
ble of increased and constant production. You 
mill owners realize that the high wages and 
shorter hours of labor can only be met by in- 
creased production. 


The use of Hyatt Roller Bearing equipped tex- 
tile machinery will not only increase produc- 
tion, but will also result in worth while savings 
in power and lubricant costs, give a smoother 
operating machine and eliminate bearing re- 
placements. 


BEARINGS FOR 


VT 
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THESE TEXTILE PROBLEMS 


To secure constant and continued produc- 
tion it is essential that your textile machin- 
ery be thoroughly dependable and free 
from shut downs for repairs. Dependable, 
durable bearings—Hyatt Roller Bearings 
—are a logical method of securing this de- 
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HE Merchants’ Association of New York in 


approving a report of a special committee pendability. 
appointed to investigate conditions in greater New : : - : : : 
York, expressed the belief of its members that The majority of textile machines are still 
i prices and wages will remain at their present high : : ; . 
} * level indefinitely; that industry will be taxed to its made with old fashioned plain bearings. 
utmost capacity to supply the demands for mer- When a bearing gives out it 1s repaired and 


chandise; and that a labor shortage is inevitable. 


the shut down of the machine, with the 
—Textile World Jrl. : ‘ - a: 
consequent loss in production, is consid- 


ered a necessary evil. 


Bearing trouble is an evil, but not a neces- 
sary one. Makers and users of all types of 
textile machinery are finding the solution 
of their bearing problems in Hyatt Roller 
Bearings. 


When you install your new machinery are 
you going to spend your money for old 
style equipment? Or will you specify 
MANY factors are quoted as saying that the modern, improved machines — “Hyatt 


Present situation in textiles is brought about Roller Bearing Equipped’’—capable of 
£ by the decreased production due to the reduced ol ; 8 q iid ‘ 
working hours. They therefore declare that the Years of satisfactory service? 


only remedy will be the installation of additional F a 
machinery to make up for this decline in output. Every textile manufacturer who is inter- 


—Textile World Jr. ested in securing increased production at 
decreased costs will find it well worth his 


| while to investigate the many advantages 
S of Hyatt Roller Bearings for textile ma- 
: chinery. 
1935 
HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
ei ea. «seamencs. civenon OS eo 


METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Bearings for Mine Cars, Ore Cars, Steel Mill Cars, Roller Tables, Trolleys, Cranes, Hoists, Machine 
Tools, Line Shafts, Countershafts, Concrete Machinery, Textile Machinery, Conveyors, Lift Trucks, Industrial Trucks, 
Railway Service Cars, Storage Buttery Locomotives, etc. 


COTTON MACHINERY 
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Split Outer Race Type of Hyatt Roller 


Bearing. 


No New Textile Machinery. 

Akthough the war was directly respon- 
sible for a number of improvements in 
machinery In other fields, the textii. 
lines do not seem, according to an eti- 
gineer acquainted with conditions, tu 
have benefited in this direction. Tir 
loom manufacturers are understood ‘to 
be\ cOvered with orders that will take 
them a year to fill, but they are all for 
standard supplies. No new devices are 
reported to have been originated to take 
care of rapid war production. Even the 
situation brought about through shorter 
hours and lessened production has no: 
spurred the textile makers to work out 
better methads, do that prodaction may 
be maintained at the old rate. 


—N.Y Times 
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E BEST SOLUTION FOR 


High Duty Type of Hyatt Roller 
Bearing. 


That improvements in textile machinery have 
not kept pace with improvements on machin- 
ery in other fields is recognized by all textile 


men. 


There is a growing demand, however, among 
the mill owners for improved machinery, capa- 
ble of increased and constant production. You 
mill owners realize that the high wages and 
shorter hours of labor can only be met by in- 
creased production. 


The use of Hyatt Roller Bearing equipped tex- 
tile machinery will not only increase produc- 
tion, but will also result in worth while savings 
in power and lubricant costs, give a smoother 
operating machine and eliminate bearing re- 
placements. 


BEARINGS FOR 


se8 
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THESE TEXTILE PROBLEMS 


To secure constant and continued produc- 
tion it is essential that your textile machin- 
ery be thoroughly dependable and free 
from shut downs for repairs. Dependable, 
durable bearings—Hyatt Roller Bearings 
—are a logical method of securing this de- 




























HE Merchants’ Association of New York in 


approving a report of a special committee pendability. 
appointed to investigate conditions in greater New “Sore - : : ~ 
York, expressed the belief of its members that The majority ot textile machines are still 
prices and wages will remain at their present high d ° h ld f hi d ] a b : 
= level indefinitely; that industry will be taxed to its made with o ashioned plain bearings. 
utmost capacity to supply the demands for mer- When a bearing gives out it is repaired and 


chandise; and that a labor shortage is inevitable. 


Textile World IJrl. the shut down of the machine, with the 


consequent loss in production, is consid- 
ered a necessary evil. 


Bearing trouble is an evil, but not a neces- 
sary one. Makers and users of all types of 
textile machinery are finding the solution 
of their bearing problems in Hyatt Roller 
Bearings. 


When you install your new machinery are 

you going to spend your money for old 

. style equipment? Or will you specify 

MANY factors are quoted as saying that the modern, improved machines — “Hyatt 


Present situation in textiles is brought about R ller Bearin E. a ait” mt nie at 
© by the decreased production due to the reduced es : a q Pr" —cap 
working hours. They therefore declare that the Years of satisfactory service? 


only remedy will be the installation of additional ‘ oa a 
machinery to make up for this decline in output. Every textile manufacturer who is inter- 


—Textile World Jrl. ested in securing increased production at 
decreased costs will find it well worth his 


\ 
ee while to investigate the many advantages 
: S of Hyatt Roller Bearings for textile ma- 
: : chinery. 
HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY i 
a 6A. seems oven “SSS a 


METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Bearings for Mine Cars, Ore Cars, Steel Mill Cars, Roller Tables, Trolleys, Cranes, Hoists, Machine 
Tools, Line Shafts, Countershafts, Concrete Machinery, Textile Machinery, Conveyors, Lift Trucks, Industrial Trucks, 
Railway Service Cars, Storage Buttery Locomotives, etc. 


COTTON MACHINERY 
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Trucks earn money | 
only when working» 


iz 


VERY minute a truck spends in the shop 
is a double expense. It is earning money 
only when working. 
Trucks must be built right to keep out of 
the shop, but more is necessary— 
They must be inspected regularly to prevent 
troubles due to natural wear and unnatural 


abuse. 

That is why we maintain a monthly inspec- 
tion service, by factory-trained inspectors — to 
make sure your trucks make good and continue 
to earn money. 

That is why Pierce-Arrows are the most 
economical trucks in service. They are always 
on the job. 

You cannot afford trucks that lose time when 
they should be on the job, earning money. 
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IERCE-ARROWS make possible last minute deliveries 
e to shipside of tons of material which otherwise would 
sufter long delay in transit. 


Since the close of the war four of these ‘‘Phillips 
Specials” have brought sixty tons of sole leather weekly 
to New York from Philadelphia forshipment to Europe. 


aR EW YORK & BOSTON TIN 





Delivers more work in a given time; 

Loses less time on the job and off the job; 

Costs less to operate and less to maintain; 

Lasts longer, depreciates less and commands 
a higher resale price at all times. 


is THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


| Pierce 
Arrow 
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READ ABOUT THIS NERVY OFFER--- 








Views of the A. P. Smith Manufacturing Company plant at Ea O©ran-- New Jersey. The upper picture shows some of 
“the good old honest Hyatts.” 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
MOTOR BEARINGS DIVISION INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION TRACTOR BEARINGS DIVISION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of Bearings for Mine Cars, Ore Cars, Steel Mill Cars, Roller Tables, Trolleys, Cranes, Hoists, Machine 
Tools, Line Shafts, Countershafts, Concrete Machinery, Textile Machinery. Conveyors, Lift Tracks, Industrial Trucks, 


Railway Service Cars, Storage Battery Locomotives, etc. 


HYATT BEARINGS FOR LINESHAFTS 
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AND WHY IT WASN’T TAKEN UP 


T.F.HALPIN. Secy 








0. F OBRIEN, President and Mgr. M.G. PERKINS, Vice Prest. P A.SMITH, Treas 


ier A, i Siniitt: Pitan Cu, 


GENERAL SUPPLIES aya SPECIALTIES For WATER: WORKS, 





MACHINISTS AnD, FOUNDERS; 







Cast Orange, MY. august 15, 1919. 


Mr. John ¥F. McGuinness, 
Sales Engineer, 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
New York, Ne. Y. 








Dear Jack: 










When you made that nervy offer to me a week ago to replace my 
line shaft hangers with any kind on the market if I could find 
any better than Hyatts I thought it was a bully chance to get 

a new transmission outfit free. 











Talked it over with our master mechanic however, and he said, 
"Nix," and here's why. We started to use Hyatts over sixteen 
years ago in our old plant and when this shop was built about 
ten years ago we made them standard equipment. 







When the little old war came along we landed some contracts 
that made it necessary for us to putup many new lines of 
shafting and here, we thought, was a chance to get away from 
the old-fashioned Hyatts and put in some -new kind of bearing. 
This lead to tests, honest-to-goodness ones, with all the 
principal makes running side by side on different jack shafts. 










I don't believe in telling a salesman too many good things 
about his line, but the answer to those tests are the completed 
purchase orders from us in your files. 







So you see you will have to show me and it will take a lot of 
showing to separate us from the good, old, honest Hyatts that 
for so long helped us in making the wheels go round. 







What's the big idea, Jack? 





Sincerely yours, 


(Treasurer & Buyer) 










P.S. The fact that your bearing is split was a great benefit to 
us in the war days with mushroom millwrights and frequent changes 
in positions of shafting. 
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TRADE MARK 


Every textile mill in the country today can increase production, 
improve the quality.of its products and secure and hold more efficient 
employes by the right kind of ventilating and air conditioning apparatus 
in the plant. 


In the case of those departments in the textile mill where “fly” or 
fine impalpable dust arises from the handling of material, A.B.C. 
Exhausters draw off the air containing these small particles and supply 
fresh, invigorating, healthful air in its place. In departments where 
fumes poison the air, “Siroeco”” equipment performs a similar valuable 


service. 


The result of proper ventilation and air cunditioning is a healthful 
working atmosphere, greater contentment among workers and less sick- 
ness and absence from the job during working hours. 


The illustration at the upper left shows a better type of textile 
mill. Here workers are on the job turning out the maximum produc- 
tion because the ventilation is right and the proper facilities are fur- 
nished for the breathing of clear, fresh air,—most conducive to the 
workers needs. ‘The illustration at the bottom shows the interior of 
the Van Raalte Company and it is here that “Sirocco” equipment 
plays an important part because just the right kind of air is furnished 
for the proper handling of the silk, and the same kind of equipment 
does full duty thruout this large well-known plant. 


See 
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On the air conditioning side of the service performed by A.B.C. 
equipment, great advantages may be observed in textile mills where such 
equipment is in use. “Sirocco” air conditioning equipment enables the 
management, first, to maintain in all seasons in all parts of the mill the 
exact degree of humidity best adapted to the fabrication, or to vary this 
humidity whenever desirable. 


Second,—to renew the air in any department in such a manner as to 
conform to the hygienic requirements or to the particular character of 
work being performed. Third,—to maintain the temperature within 
certain limits, the year round, week after week, from day to day, eco- 
nomically. 
































A multitude of production troubles in textile work are eliminated by 
this command of both temperature and relative humidity in the atmos- 
phere in which materials are being worked, as textile materials are all of 
an hygroscopic nature and highly sensitive to heat and moisture. 

The views on this page are of nationally known concerns equipped 
with Sirocco” products. Each has had its particular problem to solve 
for its manufacturing end. Each has found that with ‘‘Sirocco”’ equip- 
ment in use, production increases and a more healthful and better class 
of employes results. 

If you have a ventilating problem to solve in your plant, 
why not get in touch with us and let us give you the benefit 
of our experience along ventilating and air conditioning lines, 
or we will be glad to send you our bulletin descriptive of the 
above if you will write us. 

AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. 


Branches in All Canadian Sirocco Company, Ltd., 
Large Cities. Windsor, Ont. 
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—/s the Chain Grate PrYforable P 


Our experience has proved that the Chain Grate Stoker has a limited, yet very def- 
nite, field of application. 





The Chain Grate is ideal for the heavy, steady load, but does not possess the great 
reserve capacity and the instant responsiveness of the Underfeed Stoker. 





The Chain Grate Stoker is ideal for high-ash coals. In the principle of operation, it 
is an endless chain. Coal is, fed continuously at the stoker front over the entire width of the 
grate surface, while ash is dumped continuously at the rear. 


By speeding up the moving grate bed and by increasing the admission of fuel and air 
to the furnace, the Chain Grate may be made to carry overloads with good efficiency. It 
is not good practice, however, to force the Chain Grate Stoker beyond a certain point, owing 
to the loss of combustibles in the ash. Present and future overload requirements should, 
therefore, have careful consideration. 


Plant conditions and requirements are always 
—_—_ the deciding factors in the selection of a 
A ee Westinghouse Stoker. Three types 
$ are available to select from— 

Chain Grate, Underfeed and 
Overfeed. 

Ask for descriptive 

literature 












Westinghouse Electric & 

Manufacturing Co. 
East 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Good Construction 


Is The Backbone 
Of Good Operation— 


Say what we may, we 
can’t get away from the 
fact that good _ con- 
struction is essential to 
good loom motor opera- 
tion. 


C It often happens that the 









rine ben a least noticeable details 

Nt er | of design are of first im- 
ROP : 

23 eee _ portance from the stand- 

_— ee Gate | point of uninterrupted 


operation and low main- 
tenance cost. 










Loom Motor Leaflet 1292 


A customer once said, ‘‘An incident has come to 
my attention that convinces me it was well worth my 
while to carefully review your construction leaflet 
Developments have confirmed the choice it enabled 
me to make from a construction standpoint.”’ 

Leaflet 1292 will convince any textile man of two 
things (1) That the engineers who designed the 
Westinghouse Loom Motor know what is re- 
quired of such a motor, and (2) that nothing 
has been left undone to fit it for loom motor 
requirements. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cintas) 
ELECTRIC 


Westinghotise 
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How Air Conditioning 
Is Boosting Production 
In Textile Mills 
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TURTEVANT has brought the new science of “Air Con- 
ditioning” to the aid of the Textile industry, thereby stimu- 
lating production and health. As “Air Specialists’ and 

“Climate Doctors” apparatus and systems have been perfected 
that guarantee ideal climatic conditions inside textile plants regard- 
less of outside weather. In summer, dry, cool air is furnished; in 
winter, moist, warm air. By furnishing just the proper moisture 
content to the air at all times, static electricity is eliminated, 
thereby minimizing breaks with their resultant delays, shutdowns, 
and production loss. Humidified air also adds sufficient weight to 
the “‘fly’”’ or “‘fluff’—which saturates the atmosphere and injures 
the health and efficiency of workmen—to carry it to the floor where 
it is easily swept up. A Sturtevant Air Conditioning System in your 
plant will immediately boost production and health. 

is the symbol of the W. L. Fleisher Co., engineering ex- 
perts in the design and installation of Air Conditioning 
Systems. Request a representative to study your problem. 
A plan and an estimate will be submitted without obli- 
gation. Write the nearest of our 23 Sales Engineering Branches. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., and all Principal Cities 





TEMPERING AIR % FAN 


REHEATER OUTLET 


COILS WASHER 
ELIMINATORS 
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3-Section 
Tape Loom 
showing complete loom 
with circular shuttle 
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More details for the asking. 


Frercner Works 


(FORMERLY SCHAUM & UHLINGER) 


are the ¢ 
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verates at 185 picks per 


I 
One operator for tio looms 
72 spaces 9/16” wide tape. 
depend 
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he Economy of Not Stopp 


Then a loom stops its earning 


Stability 
Minimum attention from the operator is 


features. 
and the absence of trouble. 


without unnecessary stops 


Fletcher Looms. 


This loom o 


minute. 
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SACO-LOWELL CARD STRIPPER 
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DUSTLESS AND / LEAVES STRIPPINGS IN 
AUTOMATIC ; EXCELLENT CONDITION 


Economical to 


Operate Low Cost of 


Maintenance 


Saves Time and 


Labor Simple, Durable 


Practical 
Strips Card Con‘rol Always 
Clean Absolute 


, Full Information 


Sanitary and Furnished 


Efficient 








Southern Branch —_e 


ee Ages* Saco-Lowell Shops, Newton Upper Fails, Mass. “Greenviitt, s. 


Thacker Warp Stop Motion Frame | 


Attachment used whereby open drop wires can be | 
drawn in at frame and transferred to loom 
as readily and safely as are the | 


closed drop wires 
We Offer to the Trade a New Bobbin Stripper for Automatic Loom Bobbins. 


| 
———————————— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. Paterson, N. J. 


Southern Representatives---Alexander & Garsed, Charlotte, N. C. 
South American Representatives---W. R. Grace & Co., New York 
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ParRKS- CRAMER 


e Specia Ss ~ 


IN THE. industrial piping field, we have an accumulated 
knowledge and experience resulting from nearly half acentury 
of activity. Many clients have benefited by placing their en- 
tire requirements in industrial and humidifier piping in our 


hands. 


HUMIDIFIERS i PIPING 


Turbo Compressed Air Power Plant 
Cramer Spray Mill and Factory Heating 


Cramer High Duty Factory Process Piping 


Central Station Vacuum Systems 
Compressed Air Cleaning Parko System Hot Water Heatiny 


Automatic Humidity Control Fuel Conservation 
Automatic Temperature Control Merrill Process Industrial Heating 


Automatic Humidity and Pipe Bending 
Temperature Control Parko and Welded Joints 


Conditioning Rooms Dye House and Dry Kiln 
Automatic Sprinkler and Fire Protection. 


In August, 1918, The G. M. Parks Company bought out 
all the right and interest of Mr. Stuart W. Cramer in his hu- 


midifier business. 


In recognition of Mr. Cramer’s long activity in the business 
—the association of his name with so well known a product, 
and with the development of the science itself—the continuance 
of his name was sought by us, and acceded to by him. 


. al r 
mes & Con tractors? 


dndustrial fiping and Air Condt ae 
TIBL co BOSTON ~ CHARLO TE 
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HE STAFFORD Automatic 
Loom stands for low operating 
cost and high quality of fabrics. 


It has the widest scope of any auto- 
matic loom and can be easily 
changed over from one fabric to an- 


other. 


And remember that while saving 
50% to 60% in weaving costs for 
you the weavers can earn from 40% 


to 50% more wages. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


, The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent 
1112 Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 








Roy-Hardy Screw Traverse 
Cotton | Card Grinder 
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HE endorsement of mills which stand at the head of the Textile Industry 
is stronger argument than anything we can say about our grinders. 





Kc, Established 1868 / 
=a) WORCESTER, MASS. 





SOUTHERN BRANCH: E. M. Terryberry, Agt., Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., 1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Replenishing Machinery 


MA 
Warp Tying Machines 


Drawing-in Machines 


tt 
Barber-Colman Company 


Main Office and Factory 
ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 
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HITIN MACHINE WORKS 


TExtTice MACHINERY 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS.,U.S.A. 


MPOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE N.C. 






Cotton Warp, Filling 
and Hosiery Yarns. 
Equipped with Tape Driven Spindles. 


Over 200 Cotton Mills Are Using 





Because It’s An Investment T hat Solves 
Labor Problems and Increases Production 


The question of efficient labor is of vital impor- 
tance to every textile mill man 

The laboring man of the future is going to be 
influenced by the advantages offered him and his 
family by the mill—advantages that attract him 
and bind him to the job 

Such advantages are no longer considered or 
classified within the narrow limits of ‘‘Welfare 
Work’’ but are considered by the farsighted ex- 
ecutive as an absglute necessity that will prove a 
paying investment 

It requires no stretch of imagination to picture 
the contentment and loyal feeling of employees that 
are provided with outdoor gymnasia and athletic 
goods, and nurseries and playgrounds for their 
families. The workers are healthier in mind and 
body through the use of such apparatus and they 
always have something to look forward to at the 
end of their day's arduous labor. Playgrounds for 


HILL- STANDARD 





the children uplift the standard of health through- 
out the entire village, increasing the ability of the 
larger operatives to work more efficiently and con- 


tentedly. 

In short, there is a reaction throughout your en- 
tire family of operatives—a reaction mentally, 
morally and physically that cannot help but in- 
crease individual productiveness and be profitable 
in dollars and cents to the mill. 

FUN-FUL Playground Apparatus is already in- 
stalled in over two hundred of the largest mills in 
the country who are finding that it’s a paying in- 
vestment—finding that FUN-FUL Apparatus is 
made to stand the use and abuse of the roughest 
operatives. The line includes Swings, Slides, See 
Saws, Ocean Waves, Giant Strides, Outdoor Gym 
nasia, Athletic Goods of all kinds, ete 


Ask today for complete cataleg. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE- 
Edward Ferger, 276 Lucile Ave., Atlanta 





FACTORIES: 
Anderson, Indiana, Kokomo, Indiane 


Co: 





Important! 
Income Tax 
Exemption. 


Owing to the fact that 
the policy of the United 
States Government is to 
encourage recreation and ~ 
general welfare work 
among industrial em- 
ployes and their famil- 
les, manufacturers and 
other employers are au- 
thorized to deduct ex- 
penditures for such pur- 
poses from their Income 
Tax Returns. 

Here is a fine oppor- 
tunity to equip your re- 
creation grounds practi- 
cally without expense to 
you. 
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One Pressman 
Can Operate It 


—even at 80 bales an hour— instead of 
two to five pressmen who are necessary 
to operate other presses for less than 
one-half the output. 

The action of the press is automatically 
controlled throughout, a novel patent 
pafety feature, unattainable in other 
presses. 


Cummins’ New 
Patent Horizontal 
High Density 
Baling Press 


Produces a cotton bale 2% times smal- 
ler than the average cotton bale ob- 
tained by the methods now in general 
use. 

It must be obvious to every interested 
person that the saving is enormous, 
while the quality of the staple is gen 
erally improved. 

Illustrated catalogue with full details 
sent on request. 


W. D. Crumpton, 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE, 
29 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


AAVIB BRIAGE & £4'*Manchester.Eng. 
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Scientifically Simple---A Few Minutes’ 
Demonstration Proves It. 


On request, -[he Dictaphone representative 
calls with a machine and gives the cotton executive 
and his secretary an actual working demonstra- 


tion. 


The executive simply dictates a letter or two, 
and the girl transcribesthem. And once they both 
learn how quick and convenient it is for getting out 
the daily mail, neither of them will ever want to 
see it go out of the office. 


Phone or write The Dictaphone Branch Office 
nearest you for a 15-minute demonstration in your 
office, on your work. No interruption of regular 
routine. No obligations. Branches in all principal 
cities—see your telephone book. 


TAE NICTAPAVNE 


Registered in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 


3 Dept. 137-K, Wooiworth Building, New York City 
Jacksonville Columbus Tampa Birmingham Burlington Nashville 
Montgomery Brunswick Savannah Albany Wilmington Knoxville 
Clarksdale Valdosta Charleston Charlotte Chattanooga Memphis 
Atlanta Ottawa Vancouver, B.C. St. John Halifax Calgary 


Toronto Pawtucket, R. 1. Montreal London Hamilton Boston 
Winnipeg wet il Providence 


There is but une Dictaphone, trade-marked ‘‘The Dictaphune,’’ made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company. 
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Turning Time Cards Into 


Seeing out the payrolls is a task in man) 
textile mills. It usually means much hurry 
and rush and often overtime work. Even when 
completed, the Payroll Department often ques- 
tions 1tS8 accuracy. 


You ean eliminate the hurry, rush and over- 
time work and at the same time be absolutely 
assured of the accuracy of the Payroll, if you 
figure it on the MONROE Caleulating Machine, 


Every time card, whether at hour or piece- 
work rate,—with overtime or bonus—can be 
figured directly on the MONROE, because 1 
not only Adds, but Multiplies, Divides and Sub- 
tracts as easily as other machines Add. Because 
of the two-way mechanism of the machine 
forward for addition and multiplication and 
backward for subtraction and division—you 
ean do the figuring in a fraction of the time it 
takes by any other method. 


And: there’s no guess-work about your an 
swers. You know your figures are correct the 
first time, without the necessity of rechecking, 
because the MONROE Visible Check of Accu- 
racy proves and checks your figures as you go 
along. 

So simple is the MONROE to operate that 





COTTON 


Payroll |, 


ny experienced operator is necessary—anyone 
in your office, with a few minutes’ practice 


can figure any mathematical calculation. 


Besides Payroll work, the MONROE will 
save time, labor and figuring esti- 
mates, percentages, costs, extending invoices, 
footing ledgers, computing interest, in fact on 
any kind of figure work that you do in your 
office. 


money on 


Let us prove this statement to you with an actual 
demonstration in your office on your own work. There 


is no obligation attached—use the coupon. 


Monroe Calculating Machine 0 


, ns 
Monroe Calculating Machire Co. AY 
on , o 
Woolworth Building New York City AX To 
"6 


Mon: oe 

oo Calculating 

’ RY Machine Co., 

Co 
g 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Woolworth Bidg. 


New York 


, 


eck m desire 
® Monroe Book of Facts 


e will 
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Which -i 1s the 


Since the Finnell System of 
Power Scrubbing has proved that 
100% clean floors are not only nec- 
essary but at last possible, a new 
spirit has taken hold of the textile 
industry. 


A keen rivalry has sprung up be- 
tween various mill owners,eachtry- 
ing to outdo the other's cleanliness. 


The photograph reproduced 
above was taken in a New Eng- 
land mill. It shows, by contrast, 
the almost unbelievable efficiency 
of this popular scrubbing method. 


When the floor is completely 
scrubbed, that new-like cleanliness 
will be just cause for pride and 
should make anyone feel that this 
mill is far ahead of many others. 


Finnell equipment is made in 
various capacities of units, com- 
bined with efficient sets ih accord- 
ance with the experience of years 
of successful practice. 


For complete information, ad- 
dress our general officesat Chicago. 
No obligation is incurred when 
you write. 
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Cleanest Mill in America? 


American Scrubbing Equipment Co. 


General Offices: 180 N. Wabash Ave.. Chicago. Factories: Hannibal, Mo. 

DISTRICT OFFICES 
Atlanta Buffalo Denver LosAngeles Newark 
Baltimore Chicago Detroit Louisville New Orleans Pittsburgh 
Boston Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee New York Providence 
Cleveland KansasCity Minpeapolis Omaha 


Philadelphia Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
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INTERNATIONAL 
COST RECORDERS 


Make Production Results Balance 
Payroll Outlay 


Theodore N. Vail 
Head of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, says: 
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‘6Far too much fuss is made by 
business men about the high 
wages now ruling. The amount 
of wages paid is not the great, 
big, dominant factor in industry 
or business. The predominant, 
the determining factor is the 
amount of production per unit of 
labor or effort. It is far more im- 
portant to get labor interested so 
that it will put forth intelligent, 
enthusiastic effort than it is to get 





labor to accept lower pay. > 
(From an interview in the American 
International Cost Recorder Magazine for September.) 

Int ti 1 Cost R d 

systematize production and stop waste by keeping an accurate record of the time 
devoted to each job handled each day by each man. They tell when a worker starts 
a job, and when he finishes it. They tell when he goes on a new job, and when he 
finishes that. And so on throughout the working day. If his aggregate time on the 


various jobs equals the total day for which you are paying—O. K. If not, you 
know precious time has been lost—and you can find out why— 


You Can Stop the Time Waste and Obtain Full Production 
and Full Profits. 


International Cost Recorders, Time Recorders and allied instruments 
are made in 260 models—either electrically operated or spring driven 
—and priced from $50 up. Adapted to all businesses. 


International Time Recording Company | 


General Offices: 50 Broad Street, New York Works: Endicott, N. Y. Toronto, Can. 
Canadian Office: International Business Machines Co., Ltd., London Office: 57 City Road. Finsbury, London, E. C., Englané 
300 Campbell Avenue, Toronto Paris Office: 75 Avenue de la Republique, Paris, France 


Offices and Service Stations in All Principal Cities of the World 
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FAITH 


in the 


WHITE PRODUCTI 


If the installations of White 
Truck fleetsin commercial serv- 
ice were expressed in terms of 
money, they would furnish im- 
pressive evidence of the faith 


1 owner has invested over 
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have in 
The fol- 


lowing figures show some of the 


large truck users 


White performance. 


large investments represented 


by individual fleets. 


$2,000,000 


2 owners have invested between 1,000,000 and $2,000,000 


1,000,000 
500,000 
300,000 
200,000 


500,000 and 
300,000 and 
200,000 and 
100,000 and 


nol include any 


sited , PT 
ited States or fori vii 


When the large user stand- 
White Trucks, 


acquiring more of them every 


ardizes on 
year, he must know their operat- 
ing merit. When 
a quarter million, half a million, 
two to three millions, in White 
Fleets, he must have implicit 
faith in their investment value. 


he invests 


What safer example could 
be afforded the truck buyer who 
does not have a broad compara- 
tive experience of his own to 
guide him? Investment value 
in the case of a single truck 
depends upon earning power 
quite as much as in the case 
of a large fleet. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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1275 Electrics in 


Express Service 





COTTON 


The above picture shows one unit or fleet used by the American Railway 
Express Company. 

Altogether, throughout the length and breadth of this country, 1275 
electric vehicles are used by this one company. 

In this “‘grand fleet’’ we find electrics operating under extremes of 

















The only 
storage battery 





with any iron 





or steel 





in its 





construction 






or elements 









weather conditions, in heat, cold, wet, snow—for, spread 
over the country as they are, there are hardly any road or 
weather conditions they do not go up against. Surely, no 
conditions of yours are worse than some of these. 

This big fleet is growing even larger, day by day. That 
is the final proof of the electric’s utility and economy. 

The ruggedness and durability of Edison Storage Batter- 
ies have contributed their part to the success of this fleet. 
Let us tell you more about Edison Batteries for Electric 


Vehicles, and the possibilities of their profitable use in 
your business. Ask for Bulletin 500-C. D. 


Edison Storage Battery Co. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: ORANGE, N. J. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 
New Orleans KansasCity Pittsburgh Atlanta Philadelphia Cleveland 
ew Haven Syracuse Scranton Denver 
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INDUSTRIAL 


STORAGE BATTERY 


TRUCKS | 


| dees rapidly transporting Raw Material and Finished Products through 
the mill, or at warehouses, railroad terminals, steamship piers, etc. 

Great time and labor savers—Rugged, Reliable — Maintenance 
nominal. 


Catalog E-18-8 describes them fully. 


C. W. HUNT COMPANY, Inc. 
140 Nassau St., New York 
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T operates without trolley or track,—the only satisfactory way 
to negotiate internal industrial haulage. This I-I-C Storage 
Battery Truck is a wonder-worker in mill and warehouse. It 
speeds up production, prevents congestion and cuts down the 
labor costs. 





HE load-carrying truck shown above is well adapted tu 
Textile Mill requirements, the low-hung platform making 
it easy to load and unload bulky material. The flexibility 
of the steering gear permits easy operation in restricted 
areas. 


ONSTRUCTED for heavy and continuous service, 
with dirt-proof bearing and fool-proof control,— 
the I-T-C.Electric Trucks are just what the large 
cotton goods manufacturers need to bring their 
equipment up to date. 


Write to ‘‘Truck Headquarters’’ for full information and I-T-C Industrial Service men are located in every section, of 
specifications covering the various types of I-T-C Battery the country, They will investigate your trucking problems 
Trucks. You will want this information for your files, even without charge or obligation. When would you like an I-T-C 


if you do not use it immediately. man to call? 


OUR SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES ARE: 


The Lovingood Co., F J. Gauntlett, 
406 Peters Rlidg., Wilkins Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Washington, D. C. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK COMPANY Div. 


of COWAN TRUCK CO., of Holyoke, Mass. 
107 CANAL STREET 


TRACTORS, ELEVATING & LOAD CARRYING TRUCKS 
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WIRE WOUND STEAM HOSE 


EFFECT 


he LIP 
F WIRE WINDING UNDER PRESSURE 


4 PLY STEAM HOSE 


ee ad ae a On) 


Steam, Wire, Rubber—and the G.T. M. 


That steam hose had to be protected with wire, was long taken 
for granted by the Beach City Silica Sand Company, at Beach 
City, Ohio. Of course the hose had a habit of suddenly chok- 
ing up and having to be discarded, but it had always done that, 
so they thought it was natural enough. In their experience, 
hose and steam didn't go well together anyway, and besides 
the wire seemed necessary for protecting the cover when it was 
dragged over sand, gravel and rock. 


But one day a G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man-—called on 
Mr. Oliver, president and general manager. And before he left 
he showed Mr. Oliver something about wire, steam and rubber. 
When he first came in he was asked what he had to sell. 
“Steam Hose,” said he. “What's the price?” was the answer. 
“I want to show you something about hose first,” said the 
G.T.M. “Oh, | see; you're one of the fellows that have some- 
thing a little better than anybody else.” The G.T.M. admitted 
that he was, and that the something better was just what Mr. 
Oliver needed to cut down his steam-hose bills. 


He showed him a sample of 4-ply Goodyear Steam Hose—of 
Monterey construction—-not wire-wound. Mr. Oliver immedi- 
ately pointed out that their hose had to be dragged over rough, 
sharp surfaces and needed wire protection. And then the 
G. T. M. explained what wire-winding does to steam hose 

how the alternate heating and cooling, pressure and defla- 
tion involved in using steam hose, expand and contract the 
body of the hose more than they can expand or contract 


SPECIFIED BY THE G.T.M. RESISTED BUCKLING AND ABRASION 


separates from the fabric plies, causing a blister which sooner 
or later closes up and prevents steam from getting through in 
the required volume. 


Then he told him about the rubber cover of that piece of Good- 
year Hose, how it was compounded to resist abrasion, and how 
it did resist it. Mr. Oliver was interested, said he had never 
thought that wire-winding was harmful or that a properly com- 
pounded cover could do what that Goodyear cover seemed to 
be able to do. But he said he didn’t need any hose just then. 


A month later he ordered according to the G. T. M.'s recom- 


mendation—ordered by mail. Some time later theG. T. M. 
saw him. He was perfectly satisfied, introduced the G.T.M. to 
some of his friends and told them that if they wanted to save 
money on belts and hose to let him analyze their conditions 
and prescribe the goods to meet them. And he added: ‘He 
told me something about steam hose that I never knew before; 
after he left I proved it by cutting up an old piece of hose. And 
the hose he recommended is rendering exceptional service.” 
Of course the Beach City Silica Sand Company continues to 
order its hose from Goodyear, in accordance with the G.T. M.'s 
recommendation. 


If you have never challenged your steam and water hose bills, 


ask a G. T. M. to call. He'll do so when next in your vicinity. 
His services in the matter of hose are free—just as they are 
for belts. The good will resulting from the economies the 
G. T. M.'s effect, is always certain to result in a gratifying 


In consequence the innef tube of the hose volume of business within a few years. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, CHIO 


BELTING - PACKING 


GOODY 


the wire-winding. 
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Peechect 


Your trade is not immediately concerned with your mill equipment. 
judges you by the quality of your goods. — Therefore 
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equipment that contributes to better quality, is a 
sept 9 

Nothing will aid you more in maintaining a uniform high-quality output, 
than a ‘Permutit’’ Zerowater Softener -simply — because ‘*Permutit’’ 
will give you water of ‘‘zerohardness”’ absolutely, unfailingly, continu- 
ously. This makes possible absolute and unfailing uniformity of results 
in every process where water is used—hbesides bringing about maximum 
savings in soap, dyestuffs and fuel. Ask us for actual figures, from rep- 
resentative textile plants, showing ‘‘Permutit’’ savings. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


I he I pl 1 Wick I ir 
I ee Bris lin 
Syract N. ¥ 1433 East ¢ Stree 
PERMUTITI : pte Tan Avo Tu 
I Ss La Salle Stree 
i ( M 101 Lat! Building 
COMPANY cc in a 
\ F'a P. O. Box 
Los A ( 41 ( Nat'l Bk. 1 
440 Fourth Avenue 
YORK AGENTS 
NEW YO <r. 
Water Softeners, Filters St. I Mo. .1 q ™ 
Iron Removal Apparatus HW _ ne 
M MECN s 
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Prize Contest 


Now that the war is over, and with cotton and labor 
costs higher than ever before known in the industry, 
every mill superintendent and every department head 
is studying up new methods to aid in securing a greater 
production of high quality goods and at the same time 


reduce the unit cost. 


As the largest monthly textile production journal 
in Ameriga, COTTON is anxious to tell its many readers 
what the other fellow is doing to aid in this work of 
increased production. Therefore, it is offering a First 
Prize of $20.00 and a Second Price of $10.00 for the 
two best suggestions received between December Ist, 
1919, and March Ist, 1920. Ali acceptable letters will 
be published in that Department of COTTON entitled 
‘‘How Other Men Manage’’ and will be paid for at 
the regular rate whether or not the article wins a prize, 


Mill men desiring to compete for the prizes should 
deeribe in detail the methods or practices adopted, 
showing drawings or sketches where necessary and giv- 
ing results in actual figures where possible. The name 
of no mill will be mentioned and no indication as to 
the identity of the author of any article will be given 
other than the name of the state where he is located. 
The only exceptions as to the authors’ names being the 
two prize winners which will be announced in the April, 
1920, number of COTTON. 


There is no limit to the number of articles a con- 
testant may submit and the accomplishment described 
need not be in his own mill or department, although 
he must necessarily be thoroughly familiar with all the 
details and results in order to suecessfully write about 
ihem. Aziicles may be sent in at any time between the 
dates named and should be addressed to The Contest 
Editor of COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 
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How A Bad Drive Was Made Good 


Here the direction of drive and position of machines in the 
building made it necessary to run the belt with the slack on 
the bottom. Result—big slippage and rapid wear of belts, 
with loss of power. Only alternative seemed to be to extend 
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the building, move the machines and reverse the drive—at 

big expense. 

But—they asked Ladew. And Ladew engineers said: ‘‘Put 

on two belts, the inner one running slack, the outer one 

tight. That will force the slack in the driving belt to the 
top, and your troubles will end.’’ 

This was done. And from that day to this there has been 
been no trouble. That one extra outside belt saved 
probably 100 times its cost in the plant alterations 
and shutdown losses it made unnecessary. 

Probably these same Ladew belting engineers can 
put an end to your belting troubles. Ask. 


Epw.R. EAD EW — 


GLEN COVE,NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Branches and distributors in all principal 
cities of the world carry complete stocks 
See your phone iook for local address. 
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“You Have Standardized Quality 
With Refinite Soft Water” 


This is the experience of textile mills everywhere that have installed the Refinite Water Softener. 
They, have found that with Refinite softened water their dyestuffs dissolve without res due, elim'- 
nating those costly streaks and spots; uniform penetration is obtained; and the finished dyeings 


show a greater luster of fibre, besides depth, brillianey and evenness of color and an improved feel. 


Refinite is Nature’s own water softening mineral. It takes out the troublesome lime and magnesia 
” 


salts, yet leaves the water neutral—and is so certain and uniform in its action that you can 


depend on it giving you this Perfect Soft Water all the time. 


DEFINITE 


RIVAL OF THE CLOUD: 


TRADE MARK 





Nature’s Water Softener 


Refinite is the only system using the natural mineral, Refinite. It is 
easily and quickly installed—Occupies very little space—Requires no 
expert supervision, practically no attention—Reasonable in Price. 
It produces Perfect Soft Water at the lowest operating cost. 
Refinite Water Softeners are huilt in sizes to suit all needs. Let us 
give you full particulars about a Softeler for your use. Ask our 
nearest district office. No obligation. 


THE REFINITE COMPANY 
Refinite Building, Omaha, Neb. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


NEW YORK, 9 E. Fortieth St. CHICAGO, 908 Michigan Ave 
ATLANTA, 320 Hurt Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, 703 Plymouth Bldg. 
TORONTO. 23 Scott St. CINCINNATI, 412 Traction Bldg 
KANSAS CITY, 611 Grand Ave. Temple PUEBLO, Thatcher Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 419 Call Bldg. LOS ANGELES, 303 Story Bldg 

“ BUFFALO, 424 WFHite Bldg. SALT LAKE CITY,524 Newhouse Bldg 





; ; SPOKANE, 1015 Old Nat’l Bank Bldg 
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Refinite Company Making Good 
on Guarantee to Customers 


Manufacturer of Water Softeners Defends 
User of Its Apparatus in Infringement 
Suit Brought by Competing Concern 


Assumes All Expense and Gives Full Protection 


N A RECENT ISSUE of this magazine, we advised users of 
The Refinite Water Softener, and the trade in general, that 


a competing manufacturer had brought suit against a 
Refinite user, alleging infringement on patent rights. 


That manufacturing concern, as you will recall, claimed that the 
use of zeolites for softening water was broadly protected by 
United States patents owned by that concern. 


You will doubtless be interested to know that the suit, as finally 
instituted, is not against Refinite mineral but against the appa- 
ratus. 


We, as manufacturers of The Refinite Water Softener, wish to 
reiterate that the above court action, which so long had been 
threatened against users and prospective purchasers of Refinite 
Water Softeners, was welcomed by us, and that the matter is 


being handled by The Refinite Company. 


This is in accordance with our guarantee. made to the user of our Softener 
who was made defendant in the case mentioned, and to all other purchasers 
of Refinite Water Softeners. Not one dollar in erpense nor one minute 
of trouble or annoyance will be placed on them. 


. We are not surprised that the suit, as brought, is not against Refinite mih- 
eral, as Refinite is a natural mineral, not a synthetic or manufactured 
zeolite. 

We have never had the slightest fear as to the outcome of an infringe 
ment suit and the course taken by the above mentioned manufacturer in 
RIVAL OF THE CLOUDS this case only corroborates our belief. 





We promise you that this suit will be pushed to the earliest conclusion 
and, in the meantime are assuring you that we are doing business as 
usual and when desired by our patrons. furnishing in addition to ovr 
oun guarantee a surety bond against infringement damages. 


Nature’s Water Softener 


Gur financial standing is ample to protect you. We are glad to refer 
you in this connection to any Omaha bank, or the mereantile agencies of 
R. G. Dun & Co. and Bradstreet Co. 

Our division engineers nearest you are at your service, without expense, 
and Refinite Water Softeners are still furnishing water of no hardness at 
a minimum expense. 


THE REFINITE COMPANY 


REFINITE BUILDING 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 


ATLANTA PUEBLO 
SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
TORONTO SPOKANE BUFFALO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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puar high standard of 

quality which has always 
been represented by Strom 
Bearings and which has won 
for them such a wide-spread 
reputation for dependable ser- 
vice is, we are sure, the cause 
of the heavy demand now 
being made upon us for Strom 
equipment. Strom bearings 
are now considered standard 
equipment wherever a_ shaft 
turns. NV See 


U.S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


(Conrad Patent License) 
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Palmer Street and Kolmar Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Masters of industry—don’t forget the human element In 
your establishment. You can’t deny that when your em- 
ployes fail—your production falls down. 


It is a matter of good business to keep your men fit—and 
happy. They can work better, harder, and they won’t leave 
vou, because they are contented. They realize that you are 
awake to their needs. 


If vou are in a sewerless district, install 


Kaastine Toilet Systems 


They require neither water nor sewer connection. They 
meet the most rigid requirements laid down by the highest 
health authorities in the nation. 


Kaustine Toilets will eliminate the pest breeding out-house 
and the dangerous housefly. 


The System disposes of the sewage immediately after dis- 
charge from the body. The waste is disinfected and steril- 
ized by Kaustine, a powerful chemical and resolvent, in an 
enameled Armco Iron Tank. 


The contents of the tank are ren- 
dered odorless and flushed into 
7 . . rr 
leaching pool by drain valve. There 
is ho pumping, or bailing. No labor 
involved. 

Inexpensive and easilv installed. 
All metal parts are of Armeo (the 
nure) Tron—sneciallv treated. 

Write for advice on the solution of the toilet 


problem in your mill colony. Also the Kaustine 
catalog. 























Hyd ro~ Kaustine 


(Enameled Iron) 


Septic Tanks 


Hydro-Kaustine Septic Tanks are 
the latest of Kaustine products— 
an unparalleled achievement in 
sanitary sewage disposal for un- 
sewered areas. 


It is in their construction that 
Hydro-Kaustine Tanks _ differ 
from other septic tanks. Instead 
of masonry, they are built of 
Armeo (the pure) Iron—rust-re- 
sisting and coated with enamel, 
an everlasting protection to the | 
metal. 


Where a water supply is avail- 
able and where plumbing of the 
buildings can be considered. the 
Hydro-Kaustine System of Septic 
tanks affords a ready anu most 
practicable means of providing 
disposal of household refuse. 


The septic process is one that 
takes advantage of the fact that 
sewage contains the means of its 
own destruction. 


The elements of the septic 

system are: 

1. The Collecting System 
consisting of Water Closet. 
Basin, Sink, Bath and Sue 
tion Pipe. 

2. The septic tank which has 
two or more compart- 
ments. and in which trans- 
formation of the sewage 
takes place. 

3. The absorption bed where 
the effluent from the tank 
is absorbed in the earth 
and permanently disposed 
of. : 

Our contribution to seience and 

practicable sanitary engineering 

is a septic tank of new and im- | 
proved construction; built of 

Armco Ingot Iron and coated 

with impervious and indestructi 

ble enamel. They are known as 
Hydro-Kaustine Septic Tanks 
and made in five standard 
units. combinations of which 
will meet the requireme! its of 
buildings of any size. 







Oui Septic Tank 
Catalog will *he 
mailed to you upon 
reque sf. 


The Kaustine Company, Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





Charlotte, N.C. 
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DON’T FACE WINTER 
SHORT OF BUILDINGS! 


Durable ‘‘Circle A’’ Structures are shipped promptly. Com- 
plete buildings are ready right now at conveniently located plants. 
They are made in interchangeable units by our skilled workers, and are 
absolutely perfect in every detail of construction. Do you need fac- 
tories, schools, residences, bunk houses, recreation halls, storage build- 
ings, barracks, offices, hospitals? The economical and permanent answer 
is “Circle A,” no matter in what part of the world you may be located. 


‘‘Circle A’’ Buildings give better service—the year ’round. 
They are stronger and cost less than structures which are standard 
built. For “Circle A” means not only uniformly high quality of mate- 
rial and workmanship but scientific building construction by experts 
who have specialized in this work for years. So that, although “Circle A” 
structures can be quickly erected for permanency, they can also when 
desired easily be dismantled and used for another purpose cr moved to 
another site. In other words they have the added advantage of 100% 


salvage. 


The co-operation of the Service and Engineering Depart- 
ments, maintained by The Alexander Lumber Company, is at your 
command upon request. The practical value of this “Circle A” Service 
is proved by the fact that even among some of the largest corporations, 
The Alexander Lumber Company has established a reputation as “the 
people who do things.” We will consider it a privilege to show 
specifically what “Circle A” interchangeabie unit construction can 


accomplish for you. 


For further information write or wire our nearest office —Chicago, 
Monroe Bldg.; New York, Postal Telegraph Bldg.; Ft. Worth; 
Detroit, Hall Bldg. If you so desire, a representative 
from our Engineering Department will call at your office and 
present the “Circle A’’ story of quick building in full detail. 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 


O©“CIRCLE-A”O 





PATENTS PENDING 


INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 
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QUICK SHIPMENT 


COTTON 


A Train Load of ALADDIN Houses Per Day 


Depending upon size of house, we load from one to three complete houses in each 


car. 
leaving our mill. 


Normally, shipments arrive at Atlantic Coast points in about six days after 


QUICK RESULTS 


A Gang of 120 Men Can Erect 10 ALADDIN 5-Room Houses Per Day 


Aladdin Houses are Readi-Cut. 


Every piece of material, ~ joists, 


studs, rafters, 


sheathing, siding, flooring, interior finish, is cut to proper size, marked and num- 


bered and ready to nail in place, 


SERVICE PLUS 


Immediate Action on Any City Project—or Any Housing Problem 


Our plans are drawn, prepared and finished for cities of from 300 to 3,000 poula- 


tion. 


Experienced town planners, landscape achitects, engineers and builders have 
spent months of study and work in theie production. 


This service becomes a part 


of every Aladdin Housing transaction—a single house or a complete city. 


Over One Thousand ALADDIN 
Houses Carried in Stock 


All lumber, shingles, lath, millwork, siding, 
flooring, interior finish, plaster, hardware, 
paints, nails, are carried. constantly in stock, 
ready for instant shipment. 


Hundreds of American Corpora- 
tions Have Built ALADDIN Houses 


As many as five hundred Aladdin houses have 
been sold to a single corporation. Re-orders are 
constantly received from corporations who have 
tested our houses by actual purchase and erec- 
tion, 





A Single House—or 
A Complete City 


The Aladdin Company will quote you a definite 
price on a single house or complete cities of 300, 
500, 600, 1,000, 1,500 and 3,000 population 
These cities are now listed in our book on In- 
dustrial Houses. Cities include homes, stores, 
churches, schools municipal buildings, water 
distributing systems, electric light plants and 
distribution, sewerage systems, trees, etc. 
‘‘Book of Aladdin Homes’’ No. 620 with full in- 
formation, floor plans and prices will be mailed 
on request. Aladdin Book “Industrial Housing’ 
mailed only to inquiries written on business or 
official stationery. 





HOME BUILDERS 
“TOWNBUILDERS TO THE NATION _ 
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The Attractive 
Mill Village 


* — A e . ] 
is an important factor in securing labor. 
HE tendency of the times is toward beauty—and it is universal. Formerly it was characteris- 
tic of the wealthy. Now it has found its way into the homes of all classes. The attractivenes; 
of the home, its surroundings and the village as a whole, will play an important part in your 


labor problems of the future. 
The interest of the mill demands lasting qualities in the construction of homes for its operatives. 


Human nature demands convenience of arrangement. 
Comfort-is the inherént right of every human being. 
Strictest economy at a time of high costs is highiy essential in all construction. 


All These—Beauty, Durability, Convenience, Comfort, Economy 


are the principal features of 


“Juickevty 


BUNGALOWS 


Snug, attractive, well-planned, artistic, roomy little bungalows especially designed for attractive, industrial 





villages. 
Built after the practical, thoroughly-proven Patented Garner Locking System, by which all 






tremes of hot or cold weather. 
QuickBILT Bungalows are the most economical homes possible. They are 

made in large quantities according to patented methods in a systematic manner ({ 
by a plant which covers the entire operation from the forest to the fin- . 
ished house. As a result with every short cut to perfection and econ- 
omy afforded the cost of manu- 
facture is cut in half and all ex- 
tra middle-men’s profits and com- 
missions are avoided. They are 
sold direct to you from the forest 

Arriving already built with 
nothing left but the erection, the 
labor usually necessary for con- 
struction is reduced to a mini- 
mum. There will be no piles of 
waste lumber left. Every waste 
in material, time, labor and mon- 
ey is avoided. <4 


The Most Logical, Modern, ~ 
Practical, Economical 
Method of Home 
Building. 


For fuller explanation address 


QuicxevY Bungalow Dept. £118, “ 


A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., arr 
Charleston, - - SouthCarolina, < ~*~ 


sleepers, joists, panels, plates, rafters, etc., lock securely into each other, forming a type of sub- , 
stantial home that cannot easly be damaged and which will neither give, bend, crack, puck- igi 
er nor warp, even under the greatest strain. Especially designed for the homes of bosses ~ . 

or operatives. The doubly secure process of erection warrants comfort, even in ex- ys ; ms 
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Clean Lines 


You will know Lupton Factory Sash by its clean-cut lines. 
A joint that does not mar the finished appearance of the sash. Pivots that preserve the 
weathering, yet avoid clumsiness. 


The Lupton Joint has been a feature of With the recently-revised Lupton sections, 
Lupton Factory Sash for many years. It the lines of the muntins and frame members 
secures ample strength bv the manner or are neater and eleaner than ever before. 


framing the muntins together; the stronger Full particulars about details and sizes in 
the wind pressure, the tighter is the lock of (Catalogue 10-LSS. Are you posted on the 
the intersecting members. new Standard and Warehouse Stock sizes? 
9 
DAVIDLUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Amber St. and Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pa, Mba. are 
Makers of Modern equipment for daylight and natural ventilation i ee aoe 
ounterbalanc ype 
Chicago Pittsburgh Boston een oo 
New York Cleveland Detroit Hand side “oo 
Washington HP NE Devt 


Canadian Manufacturers: The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 





Sketch shows the Reading 
Cotton Mill, Joseph Bancroft 
& Sons Co., Reading, Penna. 
Lupton Factory Sash used. 
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You want grees efficic cncy—better working conditions for your 
emploves— -{reater production—you want a mill white that does not turn yellow and that 
‘lasts for years—in short, you want Pee Gee Factrilite, The Liquid Daylight. It has 


successfully solved the problem of real paint economy. 


It is the 100 Point Mill White—helps to utilize every ray of light that enters your mill, 
thereby increasing the working hours by daylight and decreasing the use of artificial light. 


————— 
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For Interior Walls and Ceilings of Mills 














Pee Gee Factrilite is made by our own perfected It is an economical paint because it is Wash- 
process of especially prepared white pigments able, Durable, Germ and Moisture Proof. Saves 
and long oil. therefore it will not turn yellow the expense of frequent repainting, does not peel 
like ordinary paints which contain lead and or crack and withstands the vibration of heavy 
varnish. machinery. 

Pee Gee Factrilite spreads freely and is easily applied on wood, plaster, stone, brick 

or metal surfaces, having a covering capacity of 450 to 550 square feet per gallon. It 
is made in gloss enamel or eggshell finish. 


We Supervise the Job at Our Expense. writ for Sample Board. 


Other Pee Gee Industrial Paints 


Pee Gee MILL COTTAGE PAINT 


For Exteriors and Interiors 
Pee Gee DREADNAUGHT BLACK 
For Metal Surfaces 


Pee Gee FIROFEND 


Fire Retardant Paint 














Pee Gee CREO-STAIN 


For Shingle Roofs and Rough Buildings 


Pee Gee PORTLANITE 
For Cement, Concrete and Brick 
Pee Gee UTILITY RED OXIDE 


For Warehouses and Out Buildings 


Write today for booklet on ‘‘Pee Gee Industrial Paints”’ 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT COMPANY, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY Established 1867 Paint Grinders—Varnish Makers 
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Cyclone Fence is the eagle-eyed, steel-clawed, in- 
vincible sentinel—tried-out, proven and nationally 
recognized as America’s protector of great industries. 


Cyclone 


‘Property Protection Fence 








Built of high-grade steel wire, galvanized; posts of full weight tubular 
steel; pressed steel post tops carry three or five barb wires. 

Completely protects industrial property, large estates, country clubs, 
golf grounds, parks, schocls, tennis courts, churches, cemeteries, etc. 

Our engineers solve all fencing problems. Advisory service free 
Illustrated catalog free on request. 















Phone, wire or write main offices at Waukegan, 
Illinois, or branch offices nearest you 



















CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories: Waukegan, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Detroit, Rochester, Philadelphia, New York B 
City, Oakland, Calif., Ft. Worth, Tex., Portland, Ore., San Peasslece ‘XN xe eS. 
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Conveyor Wire Belting Interior Partition Work Indust H 
al Lawn Fence i and Skylight 


Wire Work of All Kinds 
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Make Your Lighting 
Facilities Do Full Duty 


This factory has two sources of light—daylight 
and electric. 

Vorco-lite, applied to the walls with the Vortex 
mechanical Painter (shown in action above) 
makes them both do full duty. The Painter 
saves labor—and the Vorco-lite too, because it 


Jasts longer. 
It’s common sense to use white paint on your walls. 
It’s better common sense to be particular what white 
paint you use. When you use Vorco-lite you are sure 
of results. 
You can save by buying direct and using Vorter Painter equipment. 
There is a reliable painting contractor in your locality who will be 


glad to use the Vortex Painter on your work. Or we are prepared 
to send you this equipment, with full instructions for its use. 


actuving Ce, Cleveland. 
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Factory-lonight 


HE first three minutes count more than the nex} 
three hours. It is a mater UL geueue co. re 


under control before serious damage is done. 





























The line of least resistance—the use of the Federal 

Electric Siren—answers the problem. 

The moment a fire is discovered the watchman pushes 
a button (buttons can be located about the factory for 
convenience): the Federal Electric Siren gives out a 
loud, wierd, penetrating scream and people for miles 
around KNOW that there is a fire. 


The result is instantaneous response—help arrives 
immediately from the entire vicinity. Where factories 
have volunteer fire companies among employees who live 
near the property, this method is certain and sure. Many 
a serious fire has been prevented in this manner—it might 


have prevented the million-dollar Detroit fire. 


Whether needed as a fire signal, as a start-and-sto} 
signal for the factory, or as a call signal throughout the 
factory, there is a Federal Electric Siren made in proper 
size to meet the requirements. 

Average only %c a day for electricity; there is no 


other maintenance expeuse. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon below for full in 
formation—No obligation. 


FEDERAL ELE TTT COMPANY 


Representing FeJeral Sign System (Electric) 
Lake and Desplaines Streets, Chicago 
627-647 W. 43rd S 518 Mission Street, 


New York San Francisco 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARCE CITIES 





lectricSiren 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ees ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee — 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, representing Federal Sign Svstem (Electric) 
Lake and Desplaines Sts., Chicago. 


Please send full information and prices of the Federal Electric Siren for our factory. We are interested in— 


A Call Signal............. Work regulator Signal........... . Fire Signal........... 
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( The Glass-Top IVANHOE + .eflector lipits the ceiling 
it must he seen »vrainst the deep just enough to avoid glaring contrast with the bril- 
liantly lighted reflector below. 


Even the moat efficient reflector can only cut out 


part of the glare if 
black background of an unlighted ceiling. 


Another New “Ivanhoe”’ 
A Glass-Top Reflector 


The new developments in L'ghting come background. The illustrations above show 
from IVANHOE. Here is the latest—the how glare is reduced—in fact, for the first 
regular bowl-type or RLM-type reflector time completely eliminated—by this new 


Teer ase, | te negmelet ~ amma yaw A 
Made With a glass top. This permits a 
small portion of the ght (10% or less) to an IVANHOE idea. If you still have a 


glare problem, why not order at once 
you avoid the glaring contrast of a bril- samples of this new reflector and give it 
liantly lighted reflector aga’‘nst a black a tryoutina bay or a building? 


IVANHOE REGENT WORKS, of General Electric Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


‘Ivanhoe’ Steel Reflectors, Lighting Glassware, Anderson Sclf Adjusting Arms and Illuminating Service. 


reflector! The giass-top steel reflector is 


go to the ceiling, By lighting the ceiling, 


Ivanhoe Glass-Top Reflectors 





















The contour of the reflector is 
the same as before—the tried 
and proven RLM STANDARD 
* type or bowl type. It reflects the 
light efficiently into the working 
plane. It protects the eye from 
the intense brilliance of the 
MAZDA filaments. And now, by 
permitting a little upward flow 
of light to the ceiling, it pro- 
tects the eye also from that orher 
kind eof elare —brilliant spots of 
light against the deep blackness 
of the ceiling! Both kinds of 
glare are bad. You’ve elimi- 
nated one—why not eliminate 
the other? 


ice to Lamps” 
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Card Room, Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


Electric Power Records Facilitate 
Efficient Carding 


Not only does G-E Motor Drive provide ideal power conditions 
for obtaining most and best product at least power cost through- 
out a mill, but it gives the constant speed and great reliability 
demanded in the card room. Other valuable features of this drive 
help efficient mill management. 


At the Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., which are 
driven throughout by G-E Motor Drive, the power meters in the 
eard room are of great assistance in checking the operation of 
the cards. 

Any increase in friction or unnecessary delay in grinding rolls 
can be immediately discovered, corrected, and power consump- 
tion, as well as production, kept where it should be. 

The results obtained from motor drive in this 
mill have been more than satisfactory and the 
upkeep has been slight. 

Our engineer specialists will be pleased to 


/ . . 
co-operate in solving power problems. 


Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mill Power Dept. Boston, Mass. 
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Screw Machine 
Products 





Card Cylinder Brush 


Cylinder Brushes 


are made of superior quality materials by superior 
workmen with the result that they stand the use and 














for Textile Mills and allied 


abuse of long and severe service. Industries. We make Special 
We have a department devoted to the repairing and 

refilling of brushes, and the same expert knowledge . ~ 

and workmanship used in the manufacture of FELTON Shaped turnings in steel or 

BRUSHES goes into such repair work. We can serve brass 


you promptly and efficiently. 
There is a FELTON Brush for every use at the low- 
est price consistent with the high standard of quality. 


Send samples or Blue Prints 
for quotations. © Please state 
quantities ordered. 


Comber Cylinder Brush 


Write for prices on any new brush 


a desire, or brush repair work 
D. D. Felton Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. Shambow Shuttle Company 
WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








S. A. Felton & Sons Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Manufacturers and Repairers of all Kinds of Brushes. 















INLAID ORNAMENTAL 
ASPHALT ROOFINGS 


ERE’'S a perfect roofing that is not only economical in 
first cost, but contains the features that can be found 
only in high-priced roofings 


USONA Inlaid Ornamental Asphalt Roofings are made of 
quality dry roofing felt into which is saturated pure asphalt. 
Stone chips of natural colors are secured to the top s‘de of 
the roofing with a heavy coat of pure asphalt The designs 
are inlaid. not printed, and are furnished in different color 
combinations, red and black, green and black, red and green, 
etc. 

The use of USONA Asphalt Roofings on the cottages of co: 
your village will not only make an extraordinarily attractive _<@\Ano 
village, but in addition will eliminate roof repair expenses b AN ATLANTA 
in short be an investment that will pay in several ways. ‘2 S 






Economical Durable oO 
° ° ee Cc | 
Attractive Fire Resisting = 
Approved by the Underwriters Laboratories 0| 
USONA Roofings can be laid directly over an old shingle e| 
roof, applied crosswise or up and down, and simply nailed at =| 
the edges—no cementing Conforms to the shape of the a] 
Shingles and no roughness is apparent Protects and preserves 2 
> 

0 


the shingles and affords double roof protection and attractive 
appearance 

USONA Roofings are in wide use on residences, churches, 
and buildings of all kinds 


Write today for samples or prices. 


THE ASPHALT ROOFING PRODUCTS CO. 


CANDLER BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
L. L. ARNOLD, Editor. 


Editorial and Advertising Departments, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga Orders for any change in advertising must reach Atlanta previous te 


Supvescription price, $1.00 per year; Oanada, $1.50 a year; Foreign, s 
$2.00 z a Entered ob the Baben, Ga., postoffice bo oheand-slaes the tenth of the month preceding month of issue, otherwise publishers 


matter. cannot be responsible for changes. 


Contributions to the columns of Cotton sre solicited and paid for 
after publication. The names of contributors need not necessarily be 
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When changing sddress, notify us, not the postmaster. Always give 


sed, but must accompany all manuscripts. the old address as well as the new one. 
Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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THE DIXON WAY 
| Man—Half a Day 


Dixon’s Pioneer 


Its action is purely mechanical. 
tion involved, as is the case 


and consequently no 
foaming, deterioration or 
corroding takes place. 
The fine graphite flakes 
mix with the scale as i} 
forms, renders it brittle 
and prevents it burning 
fast to the metal. Think 
of the saving involved in 
keeping your boiler tubes 
and drums free from scale, 
and then _ investigate 
Dixon’s. 5 ee 
Booklet No, 34-T tells the whole 
story. Write for it now, 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
by the 


dKO<¥ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Established 1827 





Go After Scale 
in the Right 
Way. 


A small amount of 
Dixon’s Boiler Graph 
ite fed in with the 
water every day, 
makes scale removal 


a simple matter, re- 
quiring little time and 
trouble. 


Boiler Graphite 


There is no chemical reac- 
with many boiler compounds 


THE OLD WAY 
2 Men—2 Days 
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Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
nk for marking and stenciling. Price 
35c or $3.50 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 
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The Democratization of Industry. 
The address on Industrial Democracy by H. R. Fitzger- 
ald, and Dan 
River Cotton Mills, before the Southern Textile ‘Association 


President Treasurer of the Riverside and 
at the recent meeting was undoubtedly the greatest draw- 
ing card on a very interesting program. It was evident from 
the close attention accorded the speaker that his hearers 
were each burdened with labor problems and all were seek- 
ing a remedy. While it was easily apparent from the be- 
ginning that this well known manufacturer and philanthrop- 
ist was thoroughly saturated with the idealistic features 
of this much discussed theory, most of the textile men pres- 
ent, that were heard to express an opinion, seemed to 
indicate a desire to take the proposition apart and see what 
makes the “wheels go ’round.” 

In the sueceeding paragraphs we have tried to repro- 
duce, as faithfully as memory will permit, the principal 
questions and objections that were advanced by various men. 
This is not done from a spirit of combativeness, but rather 
with an earnest desire to bring out all the features for and 
against the system of industrial democracy for CorTtTon’s 
many readers. The details of the system as applied at 
the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills is rather fully 
outlined in the extracts from Mr. Fitzgerald’s address which 
will be found in the convention story on another page. 

In the first place there seems to be considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to what constitutes eapital and the fune- 
tions of capital; what it is and what it does; also why it 
does it. Definitions of labor are often equally vague, al- 
that 


ployees whose duties do not inelude the direction of 


though common usage defines labor as bodv of em- 
others. 


Attaching “democracy” onto some sort of a eateh phrase 
attaine] nationwide prominence when we entered the war 
against the Central Empires “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” And democracy in industry seems to have a 
3ut can these men agree 
Does it 


the same to al] of them, or does each have an individual 


sweet sound to many men. upon 


what industrial democracy really means? mean 
definition ? 


Samuel Crowther, in The World’s Work, extends this 
definition to cover a wide range from the employer who only 
makes a pretense at democracy clear on down the line where 
“one meets with other forms of democracy in variously co- 
ordinated and uneoordinated shop committees, organized 
as committees or as legislative bodies, when finally one 


reaches the radicals to whom the phrase connotes a species 


November, Nineteen-Nineteen: 
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extreme radical 


of state socialism. One passes on to tlie $ 
who understand by this democracy the annihilation of eap- 
ital and the entire contro] of industry through elective and 
And one stops only with the 
form of 
industrial democracy is the autocracy of the proletariat.” 
Mr. 


of Representatives, Mr. Par 


easily re-ealled committees. 


ultra-extreme radicals, who conceive that the only 


It was brought out in the addresses of Fitzgerald 


and the Speaker in his House 
rott, that of 154 bills introduced in the House, 73 were con 


cerning wage increases and after a co.wmittee from tlie 


House, the Senate and the Cabinet had gone over the books 
W 


of the corporation, it was unanimously voted to allow all of 


these increases. This, Mr. Parrott stated, was because 
of “inequalities” that would be liable to be found in 
the payroll of any large corporation. Sut democracy 


in industry, if taken in its broadest sense, means that 


there is no employer and employee, and that all are 
on an equal basis of pay regardless of ability or of 
effort expended. And again quoting Crowther, “unless 


we can conceive a society in which all authority shall be 
equal, that is, which shall be both headless and footless, 


then to be thoroughly democratic any leadership should 


rotate through soviets or committees. This program involves 


necessarily the abolition of private ownership of capital.” 


The reason for going into these specifie details 1s to give 


point to a trend of thought in answer to the almost uni 


versal question, “To what or where will this system lead 


us?” Once more quoting Crowther, “if we helieve, and 


most of us do believe in the private ownership of capital. 


then we eannot go bevond representative legislation and 


bear this in 


° ° . } > 5 
mind because there is a disposition to take the field 


into democratic control. It is important to 


din full 


i. 


ery after capital as such vet a'l the time disclaiming that 


its private ownership is to be killed when caught.” 
If representative regulation is adopted under the name 


] 


of “Tndustrial Den era ay” will the en plove eS he eontent ta 
ston with representative regulation ? 
Mr. Fitzgerald said that during the 


Danville it 


tew n ont} s the svs 


tem had been at work at had developed mor 


orators than he dreamed he had in his mills. In comment- 


ing upon this statement a mill man pointed out that a sim 


ilar form of government at Washington was similarly af 
flicted: oftentimes to the detriment of the governed. 
Mr. Parrott. in his explanation of the “service divi 


dend,” stated that the three dividends so far received by 
the operatives had totaled more than $60,000, all within a 


vear’s period as the first year ends in November. Most 








tr nt carla testntntetentn ie 


a 


mills know lean years. Sometimes mills are run at a loss 
for months in order to hold the organization together. Un- 
der such conditions what would become of the “service 
dividend?” What will be the attitude of labor in a “dem- 
ocratized” industry when it hits rough water? Would the 
railroad employees, for example, be willing to help absorb 
the Government’s 300 million dollar loss on the railroads 
this year if the Plumb plan or some other plan were in good 
working order? No one man can answer these questions 
satisfactorily—not yet. The future will have to decide that 


~ 


question. 

That there are many excellent features about this prop- 
osition is frankly admitted by numerous mill managers, but 
probably the majority of them, bearing in mind the old 
fable of the fox with the cropped tail, will prefer to sit by 
for a while, and observe how the scheme works out. 


High Density Cotton and Transportation. 


Many expressions of disappointment were heard at the 
New Orleans conference because of the lack of concerted 
opinion on a number of important questions. Each of the 
eleven classes into which the delegates were divided seemed 
to have the general impression that whatever the kind 
of work their class was doing, it was being done in the 
best manner possible and but little improvement could be 
hoped for through the suggestions of other elasses of del- 
egates. 

This peeuliar attitude toward the industry was well 
illustrated in the question of the advisability of a high 
density bale of uniform size, that would occupy less room 
in the warehouse and relieve transportation equipment 


during congested periods. Speaking on this subject for 


the present compress interests, Mr. W. S. Turner said: 


To transport a twelve million bale cotton crop, in- 
cluding the seed with the lint, requires about one mil- 
lion carload units. In the transportation of cotton by 
rail there are two principal moves; from the country 
station to the compress, and from the compress to the 
port if for export, or to final destination if domestic. 
In the first movement the cotton is flat or uncompressed 
and weighs about 11% pounds to the cubic foot. In 
the second move it has been compressed to a density 
of 22% pounds or more to the cubic foot if standard, 
or 33 pounds or more if high density. This has refer- 
ence only to the standard bale of cotton weighing about 
500 pounds, 27 inches wide, 54 inches long which, before 
being compressed, will average about 50 inches high. 

Transportation of cotton by rail embraces much more 
than the two movements just referred to. Warehous- 
ing at point of origin and at transit po:ut is a distinct- 
ive feature and, because of the extraordinary damage 
caused by exposure during the 1918-19 season, this is 
now receiving special attention. Speaking for Arkan- 
sas, the compresses of our state now have an under- 
shed capacity for uncompressed cotton equal to two- 
fifths of a normal crop; and I believe that this is about 
representative of the southwestern region, and perhaps 
of the entire South. 

Cotton rates and rules are predicated almost entirely 
on the single bale movement. The one principal ex- 
ception is the carload rate to the Pacific coast. It 
requires a well ordered system to convert cotton from 
the condition at the gin to the requirements for the 
market. The two transportation terms used in handling 
cotton are “floating” and “forwarding”: floating, from 
the gin point to concentration or compress point and 
forwarding, from the latter point to destination. At 
the concentration point cotton is sampled and typed. 
graded and classed, compressed and marked, and is fi- 
nanced. 

Cotton is floated on a cotton bill of lading which 
lading is taken up by the cotton dealer’s banker at 
concentration point and is held by the banker as ecol- 
lateral. When the carriers deliver the cotton to the 
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compress they take up a compress receipt or ticket for 
each bale of cotton delivered and deliver such tickets 
to the banker and take up the country bill of lading. 
The banker now holds the compress receipts or tickets 
as collateral. In the meantime the dealer, who has 
been kept advised, proceeds to select into even run- 
ning grades the cotton for the market, and then directs 
the compress to press, mark and load into cars the 
number of bales called for in the spinner’s order. When 
the loading is complete, on a certificate to this effect 
issued by the carrier’s inspector in charge at the com- 
press the railroad issues the forwarding bill of lading 
to the dealer, who takes same to the banker, who in 
turn delivers to him an equal number of compress tick- 
ets as there are bales of cotton covered by the bills 
of lading and the dealer delivers these tickets back 
to the compress for cancellation and the satisfying of 
records. The banker makes draft on the spinner or 
his agent; the dealer is credited witn the proceeds 
and all records are closed at the compress point. 

Tro some who give thought to the present system 
of handling cotton our methods are primitive. Perhaps 
so, but in this respect it is a good deal like the good 
old religion which was good enough for our fathers, 
and is good enough for me. Here is a business which 
will not admit of much change. Men meet in conven- 
tions the purpose of which is to arrange reforms in the 
appearance, dimensions and style of the bale of cotton. 
The reform spirit spreads and obtains over the entire 
land. It is taken up by correspondence, is advocated 
through the public print and is acclaimed from the 
rostrum. We feel our importance expand as we pro- 
claim that which we have done toward modernization 
of the bale of cotton; and then the new season comes 
around and along comes the same old ragged, irreg- 
ular sized bale of King Cotton and we all bow in senti- 
mental respect and, in our hearts are glad that it is 
so. Improved methods of seed selection and of farm- 
ing are good. Methods of marketing admit of occa- 
sional reforms, but the actual handling of the bale of 
cotton will not admit many changes, and we wish to 
predict that the high density bale idea is doomed ex- 
cept, perhaps, for export and we are not convinced 
about that. When we are able to load 37,500 pounds 
as a minimum of standard condensed cotton in a stand- 
ard thirty-six-foot box car, and lumber loading has a 
minimum of but 34,000 pounds, I see but little reason 
why, from a transportation necessity, there should be 
a call for high density. 

The actual transportation service directed to cotton 
may admit of some improvement. _Railroads will not 
execute ladings on compressed cotton until loading into 
the car and car numbers and initials are shown in the 
ladings. In the southwestern region the cotton must 
have been examined by-.an accredited agent of the 
Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau, and his cer- 
tificate is also necessary before ladings will be issued. 
These are modern reforms and are good. We are now 
seeking a ruling from the railroads to the effect that 
they will not issue ladings on cotton at country sta- 
tions for compress or concentration points unless the 
cotton is loaded into the car and car number or billing 
reference is shown in the bill of lading. 

There has always been agitation bearing on the 
marking of cotton but up until this season nothing 
definite has been determined. It is not a case of the 
shippers and carriers disagreeing, but all parties inter- 
ested are trying to find some suitable, legible, perma- 
nent and reasonably inexpensive mark. We need a 
system of marking which will readily identify the bale 
from country station to compress, from compress to 
domestie destination or port, and from port to foreign 
destination. 

We recently asked the Southwest Regional Director 
for trainload service on our cotton—intact and contin- 
uous movement from point of origin or convenient as- 
sembling point up to the farthermost peint toward which 
the train can be so handled and we now have this service 
at our disposal. At times of congestion of traffie this 
service should he invaluable. We tried this out on a 
shipment of 29,000 bales from one of our presses to an 
eastern destination, and had record of delivery of the 
last car of the movement hefore we could have secured 
delivery of the first car of the consignment under the 
single car plan. 

Rates on cotton are high. but T believe that our 
attitude toward rates should be to favor higher rather 
than lower rates, just so the parity is maintained. We 
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believe that our charges for transportation should be 
expressed in one through rate, and that this should be 
high enough to make our cotton traffic the most attract- 
ive of all commodities to the carriers, and they should 
then yield us a service consistent with the charge. 
There is no doubt but that the freight rates should be 
higher if we are to get the high character of service 
necessary to the economic conduct of our business. 

It is quite evident from the remarks of Mr. Turner 
that the present methods of compressing and handling cot- 
ton cannot be improved. He admits that the growers might 
do better and that methods of marketing might admit of 
occasional reforms; he even grows mildly enthusiastic over 
the possibilities in the proper marking of the bales; but 
to suggest a reform on the old, ragged, irregular sized 
bale of our fathers and our grandfathers—perish the 
thought! 


There is little question that the conference will result 
in ultimate good. The variety of opinions expressed will 
give food for thought on many angles of the industry, dur- 
ing the months that are to elapse before another similar 
conference is held. In the meantime educational work for 
the economic betterment of the industry will continue and 
an improved viewpoint may be looked for among the think- 
ing delegates. Some may hang their heads in shame before 
King Cotton’s ragged coato, but we believe there will be few 
Mr. Turner in 
and in their hearts be “glad that it is so.” 


who will bow with ‘sentimental respect” 


A Worthy Movement. 


One-tenth of all the deaths in the United States each 
vear are caused by tuberculosis. 

Even in up-to-date factories the workers do not always 
Often there is care- 
less spitting, a habit which is an important factor in the 
f Aside from factory conditions, 


take advantage of protective devices. 
spread of tuberculosis. 
a great deal depends on how the operative takes care of 
himself or herself when he or she is off the job. The op- 
erative who spends as much time as possible in the air, 
eats only clean, wholesome well-cooked food and sleeps 
in a well-ventilated room will probably live a long, useful 
life and never be troubled with tubereulosis. 

Such simple preeautions need to be preached far and’ 
wide, among all classes of people, as the “White Plague” 
is now killing 150,000 men, women and children every 
This disease 


Its 
menace should be removed, and the National Tubereulosis 


year, and the active cases exceed one million. 
is not hereditary, and is both preventable and curable. 


Association, so believing, has started an intensive educs- 
tional campaign that will extend to every community in the 
land. Besides preaching prevention the experts of that 
association will urge the establishment of additional clinics, 
dispensaries, hospitals and sanatoriums until their number is 
sufficient to assure proper attention and eare to all afflicted 
persons. 

Through such a campaign it is expected to save tens 
of thousands of lives and hundreds of millions of dollars 
each year and to greatly inerease the efficiency of the na- 
tion’s industrial workers. The eost will be approximately 
$6.500,000, which is to be raised during the first ten days 
of December by the sale of Red Cross Christmas seals at a 
penny each. Everybody can help. The nation’s greatest 
economie enemy is to be attacked, and all who buy will 
help humanity while helping themselves. 
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Safety First in the Factory 


Increasing attention is being given the subject of safety 
from accidents in mills and factories. 
unkind enough to say that the mill owners are goaded to 
install safety devices by Workingmen’s Compensation Laws. 
Be the reason what it may, the fact remains that accidents 
are decreasing due to precautions that are being taken. 


Some people are 


One of the simplest and cheapest guards against acci- 
dents was one of the last ideas to be thought of. That’s 
generally the case. The simplest devices are looked upon 
with contempt just because they are so simple. 

In many plants the worker who stands at a place on the 
floor some distance from the windows is in semi-darkness. 
Eye strain develops. He cannot see things clearly without 
puckering his brows. The heavy lines between his eyes 
become chronic, and he becomes a source of peril not only 
to himself but to everybody who works near him. There 
comes a day when he does not see quickly enough—and a 
limb is caught in a machine or a weight crashes down upon 
a man. Darkness has collected its inevitable toll. 

Even a factory that possesses an ample number of win- 
dows may be poorly lighted. The problem in lighting is 
not so much the amount of light as its proper distribution. 

A flat white, eggshell white, or gloss white paint is the 
may be applied on 
It “doubles daylight” 


simple remedy for such conditions. It 
wuod, iron, plaster, brick, or concrete. 
in rooms in which it is used. Further it soon repays its 
cost in the saving effected in electric current consumption. 


New Rules for Express Packages. 

It has become the custom in recent years to forward 
many small shipments by express. Textile manufacturers 
have been no exception and in this connection will be in- 
terested in the new express packing rules, similar to those 
required for freight movement on the railroads, which will 
go into effect on December 10. Because of these rules express 
shippers are requested to prepare themselves for the new 
standards. 
cently approved by the United States Railroad Adminis- 


The new packing requirements, which were re- 


tration, were formulated to provide additional safeguards 
for merchandise sent by express. Heretofore, shippers have 
been using all sorts of containers for express packages, 
but the new rules are expected to make the regulations uni- 
form and thus provide business concerns with an even more 
reliable and speedy service. 

Preparations are being made at local offices, of the 
American Railway Express Company, which is the agent 
of the Government in handling the express business of the 
entire country, to put the new rules into effect on December 
10, and to require a strict adherence to them thereafter. 
The express officials expect that in this way shippers wil 
be induced to pay greater attention to their packing met.- 
ods and to turn their business over to the earrier subste1- 
reasonavle 


tially packed and clearly marked, so that, with 


eare on the part of the expressmen, all traffie can be han- 
dled rapidly and with fewer chances of loss or damage in 
transit. 


The rules, recently promulgated, will not permit 


the use of paper wrapping for packages over 25 pounds, 
nor of ordinary paper boxes, wrapped or anwrapped, when 
the weight of the package is over that limit. For shipments 
over 25 pounds, wooden containers, or containers of fibre- 
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board, pulpboard or corrugated strawboard material are 
required. The cartons must be made of materials of spec 
ified “test strengths,” similar to those required for the 
freight service, and the containers must bear the stamp of 
the manufacturers certifying that the material used is of 
the strength required for the weight of the shipment carried 
in it, as called for in the rules. 

The express regulations, though modeled on those for 
freight movement, permit a wider latitude in the size of the 
earton used, and carry a certain number of exceptions. 
Shippers who wish to acquaint themselves with the new 
express regulations are requested to study Supplement No. 
5 to Express Classification No. 26, in which these rules are 
embodied, and copies of which may be secured at any ex- 
press office. It is calculated that the time remaining before 
December 10 will be sufficient to enable express shippers 
to adjust themselves to the new packing standards. 


An Important Announcement. 


Since 1906 the American Warp-Drawing Machine Co. 
has been continuously engaged in litrgation with the Bar- 
ber-Colman Company of Rockford, Illinois, in regard to the 
right to patents, and validity of patents, which relate broad- 
ly to warp-replenishing machinery. 

This litigation has assumed such a form that one of the 
possible outcomes of a continuation of it is that of a dead- 
lock involving injunctions against the use of all existing 
forms of warp-replenishing machinery, including those ma- 
chines now owned or leased by the mills. 

With the litigation in this form the two companies 
have deemed it their plain duty to endeavor to settle the 
matter not only so that the present users of the above men- 
tioned types of machines would be freed from any danger 
of infringement proceedings, but also so that the future 
development of such classes of machines, and the commercial 
supply of the same to the mills (which has been aeccom- 
plished solely by these two concerns engaged in this litiga- 
tion) would not be hampered. 

After full conference and careful consideration of the 
matter the desired result has been brought about through 
the sale by the Ameriean Warp-Drawing Machine Company 
to the Barber-Colman Company of the entire assets an‘ 
good will of the former company pertaining to the manu- 
facture and the sale of its drawing-in machines and lease- 
picking machines, this sale being accompanied by the agree- 
ment between the two interests that all past or present 
customers of either the Barber-Colman Company or the 
American Warp-Drawing Machine Company shall be freed 
from any claim for past infringement under any of the 
patents or inventions thus passing into the sole control of 
the Barber-Colman Company. 

It is announced by the Barber-Colman Company that 
under the terms of this transaction they aequire the title 
to all of the warp-drawing and lease-picking machines 
owned by the American Warp-Drawing Machine Company 
and rented by the various mills. It is further announced 
that it will be their policy to discontinue the rental plan 
and offer the machines for sale in accordance with the policy 
which they regularly follow in marketing their produets. 
Their branches at Boston, Mass., and Greenville, S. C., will 
have charge of the sale of these machines, as they do their 


other textile machinery, and will extend their usual service. 
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STATEMENT 
of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of COTTON, published monthly at 
Atlanta and Dalton, Ga., for October 1, 1919. 

State of Georgia, County of Fulton, s. s. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid personally appeared W. J. Rooke, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of COTTON, and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 


of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
1912, embodied in section 
side of 


etc., 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
this form, to-wit: 

1 That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man 
are: Publisher, W. R. C. Smith 


aging editor, and business managers 
Ga.; 


Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Editor, L. L. Arnold, Atlanta, 


Business Manager, W. J. Rooke, Atlanta, Ga. 

2 That the owners are: W. R. C. Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; J. W. 
Smith, Hornell, N. Y.; W. 8S. Cushion, Cleveland, O.; O. A. Sharpless, 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Martin, Atlanta, Ga.; H. H. Kelley, Atlanta, Ga.; 
W. J. Rooke, Atlanta, Ga.; L. L. Arnold, Atlanta, Ga. 

3 That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1l« per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other security holders are: None. 

4 That the two paragraphs next above giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. W. J. ROOKE, Bus. Mgr. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 


1919. 
(Seal) E. L. PHILPOT, 


Notary Public 
My Commission expires February 23, 1923.) 


Textile Banking Company, Inc. 


Formal opening of the new quarters of the Textile 
Banking Company, Ine., New York City, took place re- 
eently. Although the company has been in its present quar- 
ters since early in September, formal opening was delayed 
by alterations and the installation of up-to-date equipment. 
These have been finished and the company is now ready for 
business at Fourth Avenue and 17th Street. 

Signal suecess has attended the efforts of this company. 
It is said that many millions of dollars worth of business 
has already-been booked by the new enterprise. The com- 
pany acts as commercial banker for textile mills, and other 
merchants in the industry; finances merchandise and raw 
material requirements. 

The enterprise was inaugurated by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., of New York, and the Liberty National Bank, of New 
York, and is capitalized at $2,000,000, with a surplus of 
$500,000. 





Ghent, capital of Flanders, oceupies a geographical po- 
sition which without doubt is a truly privileged one, from 
the standpoint of a cotton distributing center. It is a first- 
class port, with all essential port facilities. The freight 
rate from Ghent to the mills located in the center of Europe 
are on the same level with, and in some instances lower than, 
the rates from other competing ports. Facilities for hand- 
ling cotton by rail and by water are as good in Ghent as can 
be found anywhere. The labor is expert and is considera- 
bly cheaper than in other ports. Ghent offers’ exceptional 
opportunities as a transshipping port for sending cotton 
to Russia and to all Baltic spinning centers. An illustrated 
booklet descriptive of Ghent as a cotton port was distributed 
by the Belgian Official Mission to the World Cotton Con- 
ference. 
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Southern Textile Association 


He said in part: 

You have often heard the statement that an Englishman 
I want to say right here that that state- 
When 
I was asked to deliver the address of welcome to the South- 


The Fall meeting of the Southern Textile Association 
was held at Charlotte, N. C., on October 24th and 25th. 
It had been predicted in advance that this was to be a 
splendid meeting and all predictions came true. The at- 
tendance was large, probably between three and four hun- 
dred superintendents and overseers being present during the 
two days. Excellent results were obtained from President 
Cobb’s questionnaire suggestion and the prospect for con- 
tinuous progress along these practical lines now looks ex- 
ceedingly bright. 

Not on!y were the addresses at the meetings of great 
interest to those present, but the entertainment furnisl:ed 
by the Charlotte hosts was of such a character as to com- 
mand admiration and appreciation on the part of all pres- 
ent. The Selwyn Hotel, which was headquarters for the 
convention, was filled to overflowing and the other hotels 
housed many delegates who came to Charlotte for the meet- 
ing. 

The first session was called to order in the Assembly 
Room at the Selwyn Hotel at ten o’clock by David Clark, 
chairman of the Charlotte Committee. 

John W. Fox, president of the Charlotte Rotary Club, 


we!come. 


never sees a joke. 
ment is either untrue or I am not an Englishman. 


ern Textile Association, I was able to see the joke all right. 
I think the joke is on me. 
chairman of the Entertainment Committee, but I did not 


You may know that I am also 


expect to have to entertain you good people this way when 
I accepted a position on this committee. 

I am particularly happy of having the opportunity of 
welcoming you to Charlotte. Not 
speaking to such fine gatherings as the one we have here 


because I am gifted in 


today, but simply because | am a member myself and wel- 
coming you is just like weleoming someone from home. 

Why 
Why did you come to settle in 


I have often been asked the following questions: 
did you come to America? 
the South? 
is one of the best countries that 


I want to go on record as saving that America 
I know of. I want to say 
that the good old South is the best part of the country, 
and I am just proud enough to say that Charlotte is the 


best part of the South, consequently one can feel very 





WELL Known Faces Tr 


was called upon for tie first address of welcome. He spoke 
in his usual happy manner and said in part: 

As president of the Rotary Club, it is my pleasant 
duty to weleome you to the Queen City but I cannot hand 
you the keys of the city, because the surrounding towns 
(like Gastonia) have expanded at such a rate that the walls 
have been pushed in, the gates thrown down, and the keys 
lost; neither can I confer upon you the freedom of the city 
—you, who are American citizens, cannot have any greater 
freedom conferred than is conferred by the constitution of 
the United States on its citizens. Some of you may regret 
also that the season of “wine, women and song” has become 
a memory and that all that seems to be left to us is to lift 
up our voice in praises of what is left to us. Nevertheless, 
gentlemen, vou are as welcome as the flowers of May, or as 
a mint julep would be to A. B. Carter. 

Paul F. Haddock, president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Charlotte, was next called upon for a second address of 





4T NEED NO INTRODUCTION. 


you to such a 


proud in having the opportunity to welcome 
city. 

As president of the Charlotte Kiwanis Club, I am de- 
lighted to give you a very hearty welcome in behalf of that 
body, many of whose members are members of this associa- 
tion. 

I have been requested by the mayor of the city to give 
you a most hearty weleome on his behalf, and behalf of 
Charlotte as a whole. 

It is customary to say to such gatherings as this that 
you are as weleome as the flowers in May. You are even 
more welcome. 

A. B. Carter of Greenville, the secretary of the associa- 
tion, was then called upon by Chairman Clark to respond 
to the addresses of weleome on behalf of the association. 
Secretary Carter created considerable merriment by the 
manner in which he made this response. The meeting was 
then turned over to President F. Gordon Cobb of the asso- 


TNS Agnes emp an 


ciation who immediately called the session to order, briefly 
outlining the practical paper plans previously referred to. 
He also thanked the textile press and the members of the 
association who had worked so hard to make that meeting 
a success. He pointed to the fact with pride that the 
Southern Textile Association was the only association that 
devotes the major part of its program to technical discus- 
sion. He also indicated the advantages of having men get 
together and diseuss problems connected with their daily 
work. He quoted from an address by Fuller E. Callaway 


at the New York meeting of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association to the effect that if every man who 
attended“a convention of this character brought only one 
workable suggestion to the meeting that as a result the total 
knowledge gained would be worth thousands of dollars to 


the industry. Mr. Cobb’s present plans have not as yet 
been pe rfected but he stated that he hoped a good begin- 
ning was to be made at this meeting in Charlotte. He then 
introduced J. David Woodside, of the Woodside Cotton 
Mills, who addressed the association on South American 
Opportunities. Extracts from this address will be found 
upon another page. : 

At the close of Mr. Woodside’s address Paul Haddock 
of the entertainment committee made an announcement after 
which President Cobb ealled upon Marshall Dilling, chair- 
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Two Wett KNown Dyesturr MEN. 


At left, Paul Haddock, Chairman of the Enterta‘'nment Committee 
and Southern Manager for A. Klipstein & Co At right, John L. 
Dabbs, Resident Manager for E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


man of the Carding Committee, to make his report upon 
the carding questionnaire. This was done and the questions 
and answers with the suitable comments by the chairman 
will be found upon another page of this issue. 

At the close of Mr. Dilling’s remarks President Cobb 
said some of these questions were highly important. As 
an example of this he told of one mill that reduced its card 
sliver from 60 grains to 45 grains and increased the doffer 
speed and feed thereby giving the same production and a 
better product and at the same time increasing the break- 
ing strength of the yarn. He pointed out that an increased 
doffer speed is much better for an inereased production than 
increased weight of sliver. 

J. B. Harris, assistant superintendent of the Greenwood 
(S. C.) Mills and chairman of the Spinning Committee, 
was the next called upon for his report. This report will 
be found in full upon another page of this issue. 

Adjournment was then taken and the entire party car- 
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ried by automobiles for a ride around Charlotte finally ar- 
riving at the country club at 1 P. M. where a buffet lunch 
was served. After the luncheon a special negro quartet 
rendered music as well as some special songs that were 
particularly good. There was also a golf tournament and a 
number of foot races for suitable prizes offered by the en- 
tertainment committee. 

The balance of the afternoon was spent as each individ- 
ual desired, many little parties getting together for dinner, 
among which was a little party for ten at the new home of 
L. W. Thomason of the New York and New Jersey Lubri- 
eant Company. At eight o’clock the delegates gathered at 
the Charlotte Auditorium where they were entertained for 
a period of thirty minutes by motion pictures showing the 
manufacture of textile machinery in the Saco-Lowell Shops 





SPANISH DELEGATES IN ATTENDANCE. 


At the Left, Alfredo Romanedo, of Barcelona, Industrial Engineer 
and accredited delegate from Spain to the World Cotton Conference 
and the Washington Industr'al Conference. At Right, Jose Sindreu 
y Oliba, Spanish Representative of the Saco-Lowell Shops with offices 
in Barcelona. 


and the operation of this machinery in cotton mills: This 
was followed by two fifteen-minute addresses by prospective 
nominees for the Governorship of the state of North Car- 
olina, Lieut. Governor O. Max Gardner speaking first and 
being followed by the Honorable Cameron Morrison of 
Charlotte. Just before President Cobb introduced the speak- 
ers two of the local committee entered from opposite wings 
of the stage and deposited a pair of boxing gloves by the 
side of each contestant much to the amusement of the 
crowd. 

After the speaking, suitable music was rendered by a 
local orchestra and the floor cleared for dancing. This 
continued until 10:30 P. M. when Mack Sennett’s Bathing 
Girls appeared in person along with Mack Sennett’s jazz 
band for a special entertainment which with refreshments 
concluded the evening’s performance. 

Saturday Morning Session. 

At 10:30 o’elock Saturday morning President Cobb again 
ealled the meeting to order in the Assembly Room of the 
Selwyn Hotel and immediately introduced A. T. Quantz of 
the Areade Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., who was the chairman 
of the Committee on Weaving. His paper on Weaving is 
reproduced in full upon another page. 

At the close of this report of the Weaving Committee, 
President Cobb discussed the question of temperature and 
temperature control in the size box and announced that that 
was what these questions were for, to make the mill men 
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R. H. WILLiAMs, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LYDIA MILL, CLINTON, S. C., 
S. A. SUMMEY, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ALEXANDER Mra. Co., Forest City, N. C., AND WINNER 
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dig down and find out just what they are actually doing 
in their own mills. He stated that the figures presented by 
the committee chairmen so far had indicated absolutely 
that the majority of the southern mills were short of eard- 
ing and drawing machinery. 

Another question that is going to be of great interest 
to southern mill men is “will it pay to soften the water for 


sizing?” The speaker indicated and in fact predicted that 








it will. “This,” he continued, “is one of the big subjects 
of the present and will doubtless be discussed at the next 
meeting.” He also stated that it had been suggested that 
the same questions be again discussed at the next meeting 
which would give the members more tinie to investigate and 
bring in further reports. 

S. B. Rhea, consulting engineer for the Victor-Mona- 


ghan group of mills and chairman of the Power Committee, 
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then r-ad his report on power problems. ._This was also a 
very complete report and will be published in full in the 
January number of the SourHeERN ENGINEER. Many read- 
ers of Corron who are not readers of the SouTHERN EN- 
GINEER and who desire to secure a copy of this Power Com- 
mittee report, may have a copy of the SouTHERN ENGINEER 
for that issue mailed to them from this office on request. 

President Cobb then announced that owing to the late- 
ness of the hour and other important speakers upon the 
program it had been decided to continue the question of 
finishing until the next meeting when Chairman Stephenson 
would make a very complete report. He then introduced 
President H. R. Fitzgerald of the Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills at Danville, Va., who addressed the meeting 
upon 

The Industrial Democracy Plan 
of operating mills. Mr. Fitzgerald spoke in part as follows: 

It is indeed a pleasure to be with you on this oerzsivn, 
and I sincerely appreciate the honor and jrrivilege conferred 
upon our company by your /avitation to tell you something 
of our experience with Industrial Democracy. 

There is no need for me to preface my subject by any 
prolonged discussion of the labor problem in general; you 
have only to read your daily paper to diseover its promi- 
nence in the public mind, if you are not already satisfactorily 
acquainted with it. 

From the variety of theories that are being advanced and 
the multiplicity of experiments that are being tried, the 
one outstanding fact, which to me is more alarming than 
any other, is that so many of our’ people, including some of 
our leading statesmen, seem to have utterly disregarded 
the fundamental principles of Democracy. Indeed it is 
evident that we have already gone too far in the direction 
of treating this question as if it were a matter of compro- 
mise between two selfish angl competing forces. 

We have already discovered that advances in wages and 
shorter hours, which for so long have been the goal of labor 
unions, do not of themselves bring satisfaction. However 
desirable they may be, both have been attended with a mul- 
tiplicity of evils, not the least of which is a serious decrease 
in the productive output and the fact that labor is less con- 
tented than before. 

Neither have profit-sharing schemes nor stock owner- 
ship, sick and death benefits, accident insurance, or the like, 
been found to any considerable extent efficacious. They 
accomplish a slight ripple of approval on the part of a 
few, and are soon forgotten or regarded as a sort of bonus 
which might just as well have been added to their wages. 

My attention was recently attracted by an editorial in 
Forbes Magazine which to me seems so significant that I am 
taking the liberty of reading it to you: 

“EXECUTIVE TURNS WORKMAN.’ 

The vice-president of a large industrial company undertook 
the novel mission of becoming a workman and serving in the 
ranks of different big plants for several months for the sole 
purpose of learning authentically just what the current senti- 
ment is among labor He took jobs which enabled him to rub 
shoulders not only with the native born American workmen, 
but, having a knowledge of Italian and a smattering of one or 
two other languages, he was able to get close to foreign-born 


workers in two or three huge concerns. His company wanted 
the net truth 

Here are a few of the things he has discovered: Bolshevistic 
sentiments are rare: it is because the small percentage of Bol 
shevists make a lot of noise that the impression has become 
general that these revolutionary ideas are widely prevalent 
The conversation among labor today is very rarely on the sub 
ject of wages; generally speaking, wages are considered as being 


tolerably satisfactory. A great many of the more enlightened 
workers, however, have become infected with the ambition to 
become more than mere ‘‘hands;’’ they aspire to some voice 


in the governing of conditions affecting themselves and, in many 
cases, to a say in matters heretofore regarded as pertaining 
solely to the management There is growing feeling that the 
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gap between management and men, between ownership and em- 
ployees, between capital and labor, must be distinctly lessened, 
that there must be more counciling with the workers—more 
democratization of industry, in short. 

The executive-workman’s conclusion is that the whole prob- 
lem can be handled smoothly if corporation heads are wise 
enough to realize the trend and to shape their course in con- 
formity therewith. 


I’ll tell you what we have found; the real American 
workingman, especially that splendid specimen which we all 
know in the South, is not only loyal to his Government and 
the vital interests of his home-land, but he is far more sen- 
sible and reasonable than some would have us believe. True, 
he has problems which are just as real to him as ours are 
to us. He also has a very deep-rooted impression that he 
has been dealt with unjustly, and it is sadly true that in 
many instances the nefarious influence of the professional 
agitator has found fertile soil in the Ameriean workman’s 
brain, due to the petty frictions and arbitrary methads xz»- 
der which he has worked. It is my belief that a vast majority 
of employers not only desire to accord justice to their em- 
ployees, but instanees are common in which large amounts 
are being expended in educational and welfare work and 
everything being done that the employer knows how to do 
to bring about cordial and friendly relations among his 
people. Notwithstanding this fact, the old system is lack- 
ing in many respects; the overseer, the sub-bosses, and 
sometimes the superintendent himself, are autoerats and 
overbearing; there has been no adequate method of reeog- 
nizing or awarding individual merit; no system of promo- 
tion; the operative has had no opportunity to express him- 
self in matters pertaining to his own well-being or that of 
the industry, and while we have been trying to persuade 
him that the interests of capital and labor are identical, 
ete., he has been forced to regard this as more poetie than 
real. 

How can any man love an industry and put the best of 
Mimself, his brain and his heart into it, under such a system? 

For a long time we have realized the need of a better 
understanding among our people, or stimulating a greater 
personal interest on the part of each individual and the 
value that would accrue both to them and to the company 
from a closer contact and*a broader spirit of cooperation. 
It has been increasingly evident that the old poliey of both 
sides to get as much as possible out of the other and give 
as little as possible in return, was an economie waste which 
no progressive management could ignore. The broad-mind- 
ed business man of today knows that what was formerly 
regarded as cheap labor has turned out to be one of the 
costliest and most expensive mistakes of the preceding gen- 
eration; he also knows that unless working conditions are 
reasonably pleasant and satisfactory to his people there ean 
be no permanent peace. Furthermore, the meaning of loy- 
alty is being more clearly discerned, and the far-seeing 
manager realizes that the progress of his business depends 
upon the growth and interest of the operatives in their 
work; that unless the heart and brain are employed, along 
with the hands, the greatest efficiency cannot be attained. 


Industrial Democracy is not, as some have supposed, a 
paternalistic or socialistic theory; it does not mean demo- 
eratization in the sense of government ownership of rail- 
roads, ete. It is merely the applieation of true Democratic 
principles to industry. Ethieally it means a square deal 
in wages and working conditions; in reality it is a system 
of self-government in which the operatives have a voice in 
all matters pertaining to their welfare. 

Other schemes set up boards of conciliation or arbitra- 
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tion to settle or try to settle disputes, only after the trouble 
has arisen. Industrial Democracy means to settle it before 
it arises by aiming to reduce to a minimum the development 
and intensity of hostile attitudes by putting in their place 
mutual understanding and the effective good will to co- 
operate. 

The plan is fashioned upon that of the United States 
Government, whose Constitution is the embodiment of the 
principle of the Golden Rule; we have a Cabinet, a Senate 
and a House of Representatives. 

The Cabinet consists of the executive officers of the com- 
pany, the president acting as its chairman. 
not elective, its personnel existing by virtue of position in 
the organization. 
while it has the power of veto, it has never up to this time 


This body is 
It is primarily an executive body and 
been used, there being no oceasion for it. It also has the 
power to initiate legislation by making suggestions in a 
message to the Senate or House of Representatives, which 
of course may or may not be accepted. The Cabinet meet- 
ings have before them the bills which have been passed by 
the Senate and House, and also the minutes of all meetings 
and diseussions, which give a very clear conception of what 
is in the minds of our people. The Cabinet deals with 
the larger and more intimate problems of management which 
An\ 


would naturally come before a meeting of executives. 
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Each 


elected by secret ballot by the whole body of workers. 


department has representation, one to every forty workers 
or majority fraction thereof. Any white person, male or 
female, is eligible for election as a Representative, the only 
condition being that said person must have attained twenty- 
one years of age, must have been in the continuous employ 
of the company for one year prior to election and must 
have subseribed to the principles of Industrial Democraey. 
The Representatives are supposed to act as counsellors with- 
in their departments, receive all complaints and suggestions 
from their fellow workers, and in turn acquaint them with 
The 


Speaker, Vice-Speaker, Secretary and 


the doings of the legislative bodies. House elects a 
Sergeant-at-arms ; 
also, standing commiitees and special committees as ocea- 
sion may demand. 

Every bill offered is referred to a committee to investi- 
gate and report, and all legislation is so routed under the 
by-laws that when the time comes for open diseussion, all 
available facts will be at hand. 

The meetings of the Senate and House are weekly, and 
ilways in company time which is very necessary for the 
suecess of the plan. Any question affecting working condi- 
tions, safety, sanitation, wages, recreation and amusement 


ete., is brought 


up before either of the legislative bodies, 


and any recommendation decided upon after a careful de- 
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Left to Right, Harry H 


Superintendent of the Pacolet Group of Mills, with offices in Spartan burg, S. C.; 


Mfg. Co. at Charlotte. 

desired change affecting employees in the least manner is not 
framed as an order, but put in the form of a suggestion, 
stating the reasons for same very frankly and clearly, and 
No matter what its fate 
may be, it is sure of a full and complete discussion from 


is sent to the Senate or House. 


every possible angle, and if the measure be rejected the 
executives may rest assured that they have been prevented 
from issuing an erroneous order and saved from the results 
thereof. 

The Senate is also not an elective body. It is made up 
of about sixty foremen and heads of departments who are 
in positions of authority over the workers. it elects a pres- 
ident, vice-president, secretary and sergeant-at-arms; also, 
standing committees and special committees as occasion may 
demand. Its power and practices are identical with those 
of the House of Representatives. 


The House is the popular body of government, being 





Boyd, General Superintendent of the Ch adw:ck-Hoskins Group of Mills at Charlotte; M. G. Stone, Genera 


and John L. Davidson, Superintendent of the Savona 


liberation and discussion is brought to the next body for 
their action. No change becomes a law until it has been 
approved by all three bodies. In this way, we believe we 
have found a very effective method of feeling the pulse of 
our people, of learning what they really desire and of avoid- 
ing difficulties rather than curing them, as is usually the 
ease in the ordinary shop-committee plan. Permitting the 
operatives to have a say in adjusting their wages and work- 
ing conditions removes these perplexing questions from the 
field of dispute. 
the House have considered and handled all questions that 


The fairness with which the members of 


have come before them has been to us a most welcome sur- 
prise. 

The fundamental and most serious problem of course is 
to get all of the workers interested, which mvolves a very 
thorough teaching of the principles. The whole system is 
based squarely upon the principles of the Golden Rule, and 
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SOME OF THE 


since this is apparently a “new policy” in its application 


to industry we spent many weeks in teaching it to the over- 
seers, second hands, section men, loom fixers, ete., before 
attempting to introduce it among the operatives. In fact 
when the time came to offer it to them, they had already 
seen a change in the atmosphere and in the general demeanor 
of their leaders. Many were heard to remark, “I wonder 
what has come over Mr. So-and-So? I have never before 
seen him so kind and polite.” 

Now, here are the prineiples upon which this new policy 


is constructed: 
OUR POLIOY 


We, the employees, officers and managers of The Riverside & Dan 
‘* JUSTICE is the greatest good, 


River Cotton Mills, recognizing that 
lay and subscribe to as 


and Injustice the greatest evil,’’ do hereby 

the first Corner Stone of our Policy, this greatest of all good: Justice. 
JUSTICE 

The fullest meaning of this word shall be the basis of 

dealings—between ourselves as individuals, 


all our 


business and personal 
between our Company and those of whom we buy, and between our 


Company and those to whom we sell 

JUSTICE shall be the first Corner Stone upon which we agree 
and determine to construct broader character as individuals and 
broader commerce as an institution. 

We recognize that JUSTICE to ourselves necessitates taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to do the best that is in us, and each 
day improve upon that growing ability. 

We realize that merit must be recognized whether in ability or 
merchandise. With this certainty, we cheerfully, hopefully and 
courageously press forward to certain and unqualified success. 

COOPERATION 

To accomplish the greatest results as individuals, and as an in- 
stitution, we find COOPERATION is a necessity. 

We recognize that business without COOPERATION is like sound 
without harmony. Therefore, we determine and agree to pull to- 
gether, and to freely offer, and work with the spirit of that principle, 
Cooperation. 

So shall we grow in character and ability, and develop individual 
and commercial supremacy. 

Differences of opinion shall be freely and fearlessly expressed, 
but we shall at all times stand ready to Cooperate with and heartily 
support the final judgment in all matters. 

ECONOMY 

As each moment is a full unit in each hour, and each hour a 
full unit in each day, so each well spent unit oF thought and each 
well spent unit of action makes for each victory, and the final success. 

When the hour, the day, the year or the life is filled with well 
spent ability—and an institution is composed of individuals who 
recognize the value of and so use their time—then success is con- 
trolled and governed and is no longer that vague uncertainty of a 
blind and unreasoning hope. 

Life is like a bag in which, each moment, we place a unit of value 
or of rubbish, and our present and future happiness depends upon 
the contents of that bag. Recognizing that ECONOMY is time, ma- 
terial and energy well spent, we determine to make the best use of 
them, and so shall time, material and energy become our servants 
while we become the masters of our destiny. 

ENERGY 

As ENERGY is the power back of action, and action is necessary 
to produce results, we determine to Energize our minds and hands, 
concentrating all our powers upon the most important work before us. 

Thus intensifying our mental and physical activity, we shall 
‘*make two grow where one was,’’ well knowing that our individual 
and commercial crop of results will yield in just proportion to our 
productive and persistent activity. 

This power of Energy directed exclusively toward sound and 
vigorous construction leaves no room for destruction and reduces all 
forms of resistance. 

Having set in our Business Policy the four Corner Stones of 
JUSTICE, COOPERATION, ECONOMY and ENERGY, we are con- 
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vinced that the Cap Stone of the superstructure must be 
SERVICE 

We believe that the only sound and sure construction of success 
as an individual or an institution, depends upon the quality and 
juantity of SERVICE rendered. 

We neither anticipate nor hope to be unusually favored by fortune, 
but we are thoroughly persuaded that fortune favors the performer 
of worthy deeds and of unusual service. We, therefore, determine 
that our days and our years be occupied with such performances 

Quality shall always be the first element of our Service and quan- 
tity shall ever be the second consideration. 

Thus shall we establish not only the reputation but the character 
of serving best and serving most. Therefore, by serving admirably, 
we shall deserve and receive proportionately. 


After accepting this business policy as a guide for our 
future actions, we then started in to govern ovrselv°s under 
this new dispensation. At the outset it did not meet with 
the overwhelming applause which some weufd expect; a few 
of the elected representatives did not fully grasp the idea, 
and since the whole thing depends upon the understanding 
and faithful observance of the principles, it required quite 
a time to get things to going smoothly; we are elad to say, 
however, that a majority of our people had sufficient confi- 
dence in the integrity of the management to accept the plan 
at once, and they soon became enthusiastic in its operations. 

The practical side of the system is what we call the 
“Eeonomy Dividend.” The observance of the principles in- 
variably results in a saving in operating expenses, and our 
plan is that all savings thus effected are divided equally— 
on a 50-50 basis, between the operatives and the company. 
Every four weeks there is paid to them in a separate en- 
velope, marked “Economy Dividend,” their pro rata part 
of what has been actually saved. When you consider the 
enormous expense that results from labor turnover, from 
absenteeism, from waste of labor and materials, from lost 
motion in many forms, you can get some idea of what their 
savings can amount to if the principles are faithfully ob- 
served. 

During the comparatively short period since we started, 
our people have already gotten up to a six per cent rate. 

But let no one suppose that this new policy can be built 
up, like a mushroom, over night; it takes a long time to de- 
velop manhood and womanhood and that, after all, is the 
highest and most valued product of this system. It involves 
a change of heart, and calls forth the best elements of our 
being; no man ean live by these principles without becam- 
ing a better and happier man. 

But it keeps one wide awake, and I venture the assertion 
that there is no one in our organization but who knows more 
about the business today than he ever did before. 

Since we started it, I have been often reminded of a 
rather homely illustration of progress that the Rev. Sam 
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Jones used to tell, many years ago: “an old farmer had a 
balking mule; came along a man who, seeing his predica- 
ment, said, ‘Mister, I can make him go;’ took out a bottle 
of ‘medicine’ and poured some on the mule, whereupon the 
animal darted off up the road at a rapid pace; the old farmer 
seeing the mule run turned to the man and said, “Mister, 
you'll have to put some of that medicine on me—lI’ve got 
to ketch that mule.” 


Not all of the legislation offered has been constructive; 
much of it at first had reference to the correction of petty 
grievances, the improvement of interior working conditions, 
and to adjustments of ineualities in wages, ete. But along 
with these have come many valuable suggestions, and I can 
say truly that if we had received no other advantage than 
the hearty good will that has come from a better understand- 
ing of each other, that alone has been worth all that it has 
cost. The first bill that was offered and the first to become 
a law, having received the unanimous vote of all three leg- 
islative bodies, asked for an Industrial Y. M. C. A. to be 
built at our Riverside Division similar to the one in opera- 
tion at the Dan River Division, and it is needless to say the 
plans are now going forward for the construction of this 
building. 

At the conclusion of his address, Mr. Fitzgerald intro- 
duced Clifton J. Parrott, a weaver operating a set of looms 
in his mills and who is at present Speaker of the House of 
Representatives under the Industrial Democracy plan at his 
mill. Mr. Parrott stated that he could see better than ever 
before the economic side of running a textile mill. In the 
speaker’s opinion the biggest thing to be secured from such 
a plan was the getting of service from the operatives and 
greater cooperation among them. He indicated that he 
had never had an overseer explain to him the need of run- 
ning the filling off the quill or the warp off the beam, and 
he could now see where he had wasted a great deal of yarn 
by not being more careful. 


Mr. Parrott pointed out that in his opinion the industrial 
democracy method will be an eye opener to the mills in the 
South after it has been in operation a short time. He 
stated that under this plan, every individual had a right to 
express himself upon every subject that came up in the 
mills and he asked, “What greater privilege can a man ask 
for than the opportunity to express himself?” 

The speaker stated that there were 117 members in the 
House of Representatives at the Riverside and Dan River 
Mills and that these members met onee each week on com- 
pany time for a discussion of whatever business was nec- 
essary. Formerly, he stated, these members met at 3:30 
in the afternoon of each Thursday, but after being 
in operation for some time the work became less and the 
time was cut down to 4:30 as they did not have to be told 
that time meant money and every minute they were away 
from their work was so much time lost to the mills. He 
expressed it as his opinion that later they would only have 
to meet once a month. 

One interesting point which Mr. Parrott brought out was 
that during the time that this industrial democracy plan 
has been in force in these mills, something like 154 bills 
have been introduced before the House of Representatives. 
Of these 154, 73 were seeking wage increases and after the 
committee from the House, the Senate and the Cabinet, had 
gone over the books and made comparisons, they unani- 
mously decided that there was merit in every single one of 
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these bills because of inequalities in individual payments 
that naturally existed in any large plant. 

He outlined the various standing committees of the 
House and stated that if a committee did not report a bill 
promptly, the patron of thet bill might call the bill from 


the committee for general discussion. 

As an indication that the operatives at these mills were 
not dissatisfied with their hours of labor, the speaker pointed 
to the fact that while they were operating 56 hours per week, 
it took nearly two months’ discussion in the Heuse before 
it could be agreed upon to reduce that working time on 
hour per week and come down to 55 hours which was then 
He stated 
as his opinion that more Americanism was needed in both 


being generally adopted by many southern mills. 


the labor unions of the country and the industries of the 
country and he predicted that after two years of progress 
with this plan, that operatives would be knocking at the 
doors of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills seeking 
work therein. 

The next question placed before the delégates of the 
meeting was that of a meeting place for the next annual 
meeting. Invitations were given the association from Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., and Huntsville, Ala., and after a little dis- 
cussion, it was unanimously voted to make Spartanburg, 
5S. C., the next place of meeting. 

The convention then adjourned, 





Hints About Graphite Brushes. 

Care should be taken that graphite brushes fit the com- 
mutator accurately, otherwise sparking will oceur and pit 
the surface of the brush. The following hints should be 
carefully observed in every case. 

First. 
should be fitted accurately to the commutator by means of 
the finest sandpaper. 


of improper contact, which causes the whole current to 


When placing new brushes on a machine they 
Many new brushes are burned becaus? 


flow through a small area at the heel or toe of the brush. 

Second. Sandpaper the contact surfaces and commn- 
tator occasionally, as the bearing surfaces of the brushes 
will take on a high glaze in time and may cause squealing. 
Let last stroke of sandpaper be in direction of rotation, 
if machine only turns one way. Use a strip of sandpaper 
a little wider than brush. 

Third. It is absolutely essential that the mica strips 
be not higher than the copper bars, for Dixon’s graphite 
brushes are not_a grinding brush and will not grind the 
mica down, 

Fourth. For best results, the spring tension should be 
low and generally not more than three pounds for any size 
brush. For low speed machines it-may be less. 


Fifth. The commutator must be free from all dirt or oil. 


Sixth. Don’t soak Dixon’s graphite brushes in oil or 
grease. 
Seventh. Sometimes, where neither cardon nor graphite 


brushes alone give fully satisfactory service, a combinatio~ 
of the two proves advantageous. Put Dixon’s brushes on 
the negative studs of motors, and on the positive studs cf 
generators. 

Eighth. Brushes must fit their holders snugly or there 
will be vibration and consequent sparking between brushes 
This burns the brush and weakens it -ne- 


and _ holders. 
chaniecally. 
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Export Opportunities in South America 


BY J. DAVID WOODSIDE.t 


Someone has said that salesmanship is probably the old- 
est calling in the world and is among the most valued agen- 
cies of distribution. It keeps abreast of the times in prae- 
tically every respect. The first traveling salesmen, as far 
as known, were probably the ancient Greeks and Jews, who 
journeyed from Asia and Africa to Rome and Athens to 
barter their wares, which they packed on their backs, or 
transported with camels and donkeys from great distances. 
Christopher Columbus was somewhat of a traveling sales- 
man while on his tours of discovery. His ships earried 
Spanish and Italian goods and fabrics, which he traded to 
the West Indian and North American Indians for tropical 
products. The early Dutch settlers were alse capable sales- 
men, trading $24 worth of beads, bright colored cloths 
and whiskey for Manhattan Island—the highest price paid 
for aleoholiec beverages prior to July 1st, 1919. 

I will not undertake to cover this large subject nor is it 
my purpose to recount the personal experiences of my re- 
eent trip to South America, although many of them are 
highly interesting and will always remain as a pleasing 
and valuable recollection. In place of that and instead of 
burdening you with a mass of complicated statisties—‘whole 
earavans of figures,” as Gladstone called them—I will en- 
deavor to tell you someting of that wonderful sister conti- 
nent which lies directly to the south of us. We often hear 
the Latin American republies spoken of as our cousins and 
they are such in many ways. The form of government is 
patterned along the lines of ours and while we do not speak 
the same language and often differ in customs and habits, 
yet the spirit of friendliness and congeniality is very marked. 
One of our chief claims to a large share of the trade of the 
whole southern continent centers in its aecessibility to our 
ports, whenever the Government and the large shipping cor- 
porations put into the service the additional vessels which 
have been promised. It is scarcely necessary for me to say 
that these ships should sail under the flag of the United 
States and that it would be to our advantage to have them 
manned by North and South American seamen. 

Quite naturally I was very much interested in the devel- 
opment of eotton growing in South Ameriea, especially in 
Brazil, Peru and Argentina and also in the extent of cotton 
manufacturing in Brazil. And since Brazil has made greater 
progress in the growing and manufacturing of cotton IT will 
tell you something of the republic. The Government of 
Brazil is very similar to ours, even to the full official name 
of the ecountrv which is the United States of Brazil. It is 
made up of 20 states, containing more than 30,000,000 in- 
habitants and has an area (if we exclude Alaska) as large 
as the whole United States, plus a territory equal to four 
states the size of New York. It has a coast line on the 
Atlantie of more than 4,000 miles. Brazil has been en- 
gaged in the eultivation of cotton for a number of years 
and now raises annually over 400,000 bales of a very good 
quality. More than two-thirds of the output is used in 
her own manufactures, the balance being exported princi- 
pally to England. There are at present .aore than 52,000 
looms employed in making cloth in Brazil, which supply 
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more than 70 per eent of her own requirements. Through 
the courtesies of our Ambassadors and some of the South 
American Ministers of Agriculture and Ministers of Finance 
and Industry I was afforded an opportunity of a personal 
inspection and was very much impressed by the many ex- 
cellent farms and cotton mills in the country and by the 
quality and designs of the cloth produced. 

The Brazilian cotton mills are, in the main, of English 
equipment and most of them are comparatively new. They 
contain very good machinery, but not so much of it is auto- 
matie working as ours. The wages there are much lower 
than with us, but the labor as a whole is not as intelligent 
nor as skilled as ours, and, to my mind, a Brazilian workman 
is not as industrious or as ambitious as the empldyees in 
our southern cotton mills, nor has he the comforts and ad- 
vantages that our workmen enjoy. In considering the ques- 
tion of wages, we must of course bear the fact in mind 
that the eost of living is much lower in Brazil than it is 
here, and the conditions of labor are of course different 
from ours. In some of the mills, whites, yellows, reds and 
blacks work alongside one another. They work from 48 to 
34 hours a week and there are no limitations as to age. 
The mills usually shut down for breakfast at 9:30 or 10 
o'clock for an interval of 40 to 50 minutes. Many of the 
mills are operated by electric power from rivers. Coal is 
searee and high. 

The Brazilian Government or the State Governments en- 
courage the manufacture of textiles in numerous ways. The 
mill corporations are assisted, for instances, in such matters 
as taxes and freights, and also, in eases, in obtaining a por- 
tion of the capital with which to build and operate the 
mills. The textile industry in Brazil is protected from out- 
side competition by heavy import duties and as a further 
means of encouraging domestic industry and stifling foreign 
competition, the Brazilian cotton manufacturers have been 
granted a freight differential. In other words, I was in- 
formed that the transportation rates on cotton goods man- 
ufactured in Brazil are from 15 to 25 per cent lower than 
those charged upon imported goods. In addition to the eot- 
ton mills, Brazil has also a number of woolen, silk and 
jute factories which are of considerable importance. 

Cotton eultivation and manufacture have not as yet 
attained the proportions in the other Soucti American eoun- 
tries that they have in Brazil, but earnest efforts are being 
made both by English and by local interests to develop the 
business in Argentina and the countries on the west coast. 
While I believe that these efforts are sure to meet with some 
success, I think it will be many years before we shall feel 
any serious competition from that quarter. 

In these days of world readjustment, when men of large 
and small affairs are thinking and working together in an 
effort to arrive at the best solution of the big problems 
which confront the nation, it behooves us to consider seri- 
ously what part we should take in the enormons task. The 
growth and manufacture of cotton rank among the most im- 
portant industries of the United States and upon you, over- 
seers and superintendents, and upon your associates depend 
in a large measure the success or failure of this vast business. 
In the same way precisely, as during the horrible war, when 
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a large portion of the world was forced to look to you for 
clothing, bandages, tents and other supplies for the armies, 
and the requirements of the civilian population of many 
lands as well; in this post-war period of readjustment and 
reconstruction, devolves upon you—the manufacturers of 
eotton—the duty of doing your part in clothing the world, 
and at the same time, in this way assist in building up our 
foreign trade. It is as essential for our well-being now as 
ever it was in our history, or even more necessary, for it is 
upon this trade that the future prosperity of this mighty 
republic rests. 

As with the individual, so with the nation, it is only 
through free intercourse with others and by fair and honor- 
able dealings that either can attain and hold an honorable, 
a pre-eminent position. It is not in the spirit of taking an 
unfair advantage of our competitors in the foreign fields 
that I would urge upon you to do your utmost. To my 
mind there is altogether too much said and written these 
days, not only by our people but by many people of other 
countries, regarding “competition” and “rivals” and what 
should be done to out-reach or outstrip some of them while 
they, as for instance, England, France and Italy are for 
many reasons unable to play their accustomed part in the 
foreign field. Live and let live is a good motto, and fair 
play is a jewel, but we have an unusual, a wonderful op- 
portunity to develop overseas trade, both export and im- 
port, and it is not only our privilege, but a patriotie duty 
and a moral obligation to take advantage of it by every 
honorable means and establish ourselves firmly in our rights. 

We all that the United 
become one of the greatest manufacturing and exporting 
nations of the world, but it is upon men such as you, men 
who control the quantity and the quality of production that 


the responsibility rests of securing and maintaining this 


believe States is destined to 


very exalted position. 

Manufacturers have oftentimes lost their export trade 
and have never known why, while the true reason was, I 
believe, that in the use of raw material or in the process 
of manufacturing, men who hold positions such as you, the 
men who control the matters inside the cotton mills, have 
allowed, through neglect or otherwise, goods to be sent out 
which were not in accordance with the quality promised 
We 
cannot impress too strongly upon ourselves and our ¢co- 


or which were lacking in some other terms of the sale. 


workers the importance of observing the minutest details 
in the making, the packing and in the shipping of goods 
for the export trade. A mill, just as an exporter, or we 
might say, just as a nation, is judged by the methods em- 
ploved in its dealings. 

Many of us have been prone to feel that most anything 
would serve the requirements of what we term the “for- 
eigner,” but in this we have been very much mistaken, for 
in my limited experience I have found that the so-called 
“foreigner” is very often a man of the highest type, having 
as good taste and as much discrimination and intelligence 
as the exporter; knowing what he wanted and properly ex- 
pecting to receive exactly what he bought. Therefore, I 
repeat that the details in the manufacturin,y and exporting of 
eotton goods requires the very careful and serious attention 
of the buyer of eotton and other supplies, the carder, the 
spinner, the weaver, the inspector, and the shipper, not only 
in the initial or sample order, but in every order, no mat- 
ter how small or how apparently unimportant. It is our 
moral obligation to furnish what we might term “honest 
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goods”—goods that will stand every test of the sale agree- 
ment. 

In my visits te many importers of South America, I 
heard numerous complaints against exporters of cotton 
goods, but I am pleased to say that those complaints were 
not all against United States’ exporters. I am also pleased 
to state that I found many influential merchants and others 
favorably inclined toward doing more business with North 
America, and while it is true that this field has been vigor 
ously advertised by various newspapers, trade organizations 
and by departments of many governments and we will hav 
many competitors in it, I believe we may expect a large share 
of the Latin American trade. The quality of American goods 
now being sent forward is superior to many former s!/> 
ments, together with the fact that the tvpe of our traveling 
salesman and of our foreign representatives has become 
much higher is bound to be a tremendous factor in further 
developing our business relations with these southern neigh- 
bors. The United States has recently made large gains in 
this trade, due mainly, as all of us are aware, to the world 
war. Upon us rests the responsibility of holding and ex- 
panding the business. 

On account principally of this same war we are every 
day experiencing what we eall the high cost of living. Our 
money is inflated, our production of commodities is smaller 
and this together with higher wages, renders all the neces- 
sities of life scarcer and dearer. Throughout the land, there 
is a spirit of unrest, of idleness and extravagance and an 
inclination towards less exertion and in the production of ar- 
ticles needed in consumption. There is, too, an inclination 
among some to do less work, and to do it less efficiently than 
We can and 


should use our influence fo remedy such a condition, for 


formerly and to expect more wages for it. 


we cannot expect to lower living prices so long as we allow 
the cost of production to remain so high. It is true that 
none of us would like to return to a basis that would lower 
the living conditions of the working people, but we could 
reduce the cost of living greatly by a constant endeavor to 
instill into ourselves and into those with whom we work the 
spirit of doing every day an honest day’s work. 

Furthermore, I believe that we are “carrying too many 


” 


pigs to the same market.” By this, I mean we are making 


too many goods for the domestie trade and are trying to 
market them through only one or two big commercial centers. 
I see no reason why more of our goods should not be dis- 
tributed throughout the United States direct from the mills 
and more of our export business done through the southern 
ports. If our own mill is not in position to do an export 
business, let us encourage and assist others to send a por- 
tion of their goods out of the country and thereby curtail 
competition among ourselves. 


To hold the export trade it is important that it be eul- 
tivated, that is, the needs should be constantly studied, and, 
too, a certain amount of machinery should be set aside to 
it matters not that 
the domestic market be more profitable. You 
You must take into consideration 


make every month goods for this trade; 


must not 


expect results in a month. 


a period of many months or years. It requires much more 


time to build up the business, but onee you have gained the 


confidence of the foreign eustomers, especially those of 


South America, they are not easily taken away from you. 


Another aid is to send our own men to live among the 


customers, speak their language and adapt themselves to the 


manners and customs of the foreigner. These men should 
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be armed with authority to make prices quickly and ship- 
ments as may be promised and also to make any adjustments 
that may be necessary. 

In working the foreign fields it is often more convenient 
for the buyer to pay in the products of his country than 
in money and if we ean take his goods or assist him in plac- 
ing them to advantage, it would be of much help. But I 
do not recommend that we should buy from them articles 
which we do not need or which we could obtain more ad- 
vantageously at home. For example, statistics show that 
in 1913, Brazil, with all her forest and thousands of unem- 
ployed people, imported $148,000 worth of wooden tooth- 
picks. 

Very great assistance is being rendered us now in the 
foreign trade by such agencies as the North American banks 
in establishing branches in the important cities of the world, 
and in arranging credits, in furnishing credit information 
and in assisting in many other ways. Our Ambassadors and 
Consuls are doing valuable work and should have more co- 
operation from our people at home. I should like to see in 
some of the big cities of South America newspapers in 
English, Spanish and Portuguese owned and edited by our 
own men of the United States. It would also be a forward 
step in developing trade with the West Indies, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America and many of the countries of South America 
if Spanish were taught in all of our publie schools. 


Manufacturing with Cotton Waste. 


In recent years manufacturers of this country have been 
trying to find some means of utilizing eotton waste eco- 
nomically, and many attempts have been made to produce 
“waste yarns” on the regular line of eotton machinery, 
but with little success. 

Having these facts in mind, and realizing that large 
quantites of waste are shipped abroad, the Saco-Lowell 
Shops, manufacturers of all kinds of textile machinery, 
with executive offices at 77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., 
after an investigation of the various methods and means 
in use in English and German mills, where waste yarns 
are successfully manufactured, established a special depart- 
ment for experimenting and demonstrating with all kinds 
of waste. 

As a result of these experiments, a special line of waste 
machinery has been developed which produced good even 
yarns from regular “mill run waste.” The main features 
of this system are double earding, eliminating the process of 
drawing, large slubber, and using only one process of rov- 
ing between cards and ring frames. 

Following are descriptions of this new special line of 
waste machinery: 

The waste cleaning machine, designed for cleaning soft 
cotton waste such as card strips, picker motes, ete., is of 
rigid construction to withstand the shock of heavy inter- 
mittent feed and the discharge of large masses of waste 
stock. The main cylinder is of the “poreupine” type, 49 
inches in diameter with extra-heavy blunt pins or spikes. 
The machine has a capacity of from 4,000 pounds to 10,000 
pounds a day, varying, of course, with the character of 
the stock. 

The five-section waste machine is to reduce hard waste 
of many varieties to fiber. Thread waste, cop waste, ho- 
siery clips, ete., can be readily broken up into fiber by this 
machine to be used in waste mixes for many styles of waste 
yarn. Being governed by the quality of waste put through, 
the capacity of this machine ranges from 600 to 1,500 
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pounds a day. 

The one beater breaker lapper with automatic feeder 
is a regular standard machine used for either cotton or 
waste. “Cleaned waste” may be delivered to the automatic 
feeder of one of these machines by a conveying system or 
by hand, as desired. 

The one beater finisher lapper, which is also a regular 
standard machine used for either cotton or waste, is ex- 
tremely useful for the blending of various grades and 
lengths of staple contained in all waste mixes, as in the man- 
ufacture of waste yarn it is necessary to produce even laps 
as a foundation for the production of even slivers at the 
card. 

Special attachments and changes in detail have been de- 
signed and applied to the revolving flat card, making it es- 
pecially adapted to the earding of waste. Among these 
changes and attachments are the fancy roll and belt deliv- 
ery front, by means of which the difficulties experiemeed in 
carding waste on revolving flat cards can be entirely over- 
come. The production of this machine ranges up to 350 
pounds a day. 

To meet the requirements of double carding on revolv- 
ing flat cards an improved lap winder has been designed. 
Forty cans from the breaker card are arranged 20 on each 
side of this machine, forming laps 19’ inches wide, 40 
slivers to a lap. The feed table over which the slivers 
travel to the ecollender head is divided into eight sections, 
each section taking five slivers. This keeps the slivers in 
perfect alignment and forms an even sheet across the 
width of the lap. 

The four coiler finisher card, like the breaker card, is 
a regular revolving flat card, but with adaptations suit- 
able for the second carding of waste. The main features of 
this machine are the tandem attachment, continuous calen- 
der rolls, trumpet plates to the four slivers, and the 
four coiler front. The eight eoiler finisher card is practically 
the same as the four coiler card, except that it is furnished 
with two four coiler units instead of one. 

The small slubber is the regular cotton frame manufact- 
ured by this company adapted to the use of waste stock by 
using small rolls. The eans from the finisher card are ar- 
ranged at the back of the slubber in the usual way, one 
ean to a spindle. 

The waste spinning frame of this system is substantially 
of the same design as the regular Saco-Lowell cotton frame. 
The rolls are of small diameter; the roll stands and cap 
bars are designed for convenience of close setting of small 
diameter rolls. Other details of the frame are especially 
adapted to the handling of waste stock. 

Rogers W. Davis, Charlotte, N. C., is the southern agent 
of this company. Copies of the booklet describing this 
waste system can be secured from him upon request. 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., is sending out its three latest bulletins, entitled 
“Centrifugal Pumps,” “Details of Allis-Chalmers Oil En- 
eines—Diesel Type,” and “Steam Turbine Blading.” These 
booklets contain 52 pages, 32 pages and 26 pages, respect- 
ively. The first is descriptive of some centrifugal pumps 
manufactured by this company and gives illustrations of 
several installations of these pumps. The second, in addi- 
tion to showing the company’s oil engines complete, gives 
illustrations and descriptions of each part in detail. The 
third contains complete information on the subject of steam 
turbine blading. 
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Bolton Managers Visit America 


A delegation of six Bolton cotton manufacturers visited 
this country and made a three-weeks’ tour of the American 
cotton industry during the months of September and Oc- 
tober. The visitors are members of the Managers’ and Over- 
lookers’ Asociation of Bolton, England, and they all hold 
executive positions in English cotton mills. The party came 
to this country under the auspices of Lord Leverhulme, Mayor 
of Bolton, and the largest soap manufacturer in the world. 

Lord Leverhulme encouraged the managers and Over- 
lookers’ Association to send the delegation here in the belief 
that the interchange of information and ideas which would 
result would be beneficial to both countries. Lord Lever- 
hulme is greatly interested in technical education and labor 


organization. The members of the party therefore made 
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and Toronto. Returning to the United States, they visited 
in turn Buffalo and Chicago, and thence proceeded to Mem- 
phis and New Orleans. From this latter city the itinerary 
led them to La Grange, Ga., where the larger part of a 
day was spent in going over the Callaway properties. 
Unfortunately, Fuller E. Callaway, who was a member 
of the Committee on Reception, was unable to be personally 
present, having been called to New York on urgent business 
several days previous to the arrival of the visitors. 
ever, before leaving he delegated S. Y. Austin, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Hillside Cotton Mills, to 
act as his personal representative in the matter. Other as- 
sdciates of Mr. Callaway accompanied the party on their 
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trip through the mills. During the day a luncheon was 
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PRES. OF THE MANAGERS’ AND OVERLOOKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF Bouton, ENGLAND; J. H. HoWartrH ANp C. A. HAYES 


or Bouton; L. L. ARNOLD 


Eprtor oF Corton, WHO ENTERTAINED THE DELEGATION WHILE IN ATLANTA; G. 
TON OF Botton: R. N. Mackay or Boston, WHO CoNDU CTED THE Party; W. HEAPS AND JAMES HILL OF 


(LAPPER- 
BOLTON : 


AND CARROL HUTCHINS OF BOSTON, REPRESENTING RAY MOND & WHITCOMB. 


a careful study of these industrial problems as well as the 


methods of 


manufacturing and merchandising in the eot- 
ton industry. 


The visitors were J. E. Hayes of Richard Harwood & 


Son, president of the association; G. Clapperton of the 
Howe Bridge Spinning Co.; J. Hill of the Dove Spinning 
Company; J. H. Howarth of the Hardeastle & 
Company; W. Heaps of the Swan Lane Mills, Ltd.; C. A. 
Haves of Joshua Crook & Sons, Ltd. 

Elaborate plans were made for the reception and en- 


Ormrod 


tertainment of the visitors. Arriving in New York about 
the 12th of September, they first visited the spinning and 
weaving centers of New England, being entertained at New 
Bedford, Boston, Lowell and other points. They then pro- 
ceeded to Canada, where they stopped at Montreal, Ottawa, 


served at Hills and Dales, Mr. Callaway’s country home. 

From La Grange the party proceeded to Atlanta, where 
Arnold, 
of CoTTon, who was also a member of the Committee on Re- 
ception. Mr. Arnold was assisted by Lee M. Jordan of the 
Gate City Cotton Mills, Henry W. Salmon of the Whittier 
Mills and Gordon A. Johnstone of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills. 


they were met at Terminal Station by L. L. editcr 


After a brief stop at the hotel, the party proceeded to 
the Capital City Club where an informal dinner was given 
by Corron in honor of the visitors. In order to secure 


the most far reaching results from this visit invitations had 
been issued to a number of superintendents of mills located 
along the line of the Atlanta and West Point Railway and 


contiguous territory, asking them to joix the party while 
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en route to Atlanta and become the guests of COTTON at 
the dinner previously referred to. In addition to the Bolton 
visitors the party included the following: 

Charles Adamson, President Cedartown (Ga.) Cotton & 
Export Co. 

L. L. Arnold, Editor of CoTtron, Atlanta. 

S. Y. Austin, General Manager, Hillside Cotton Mills, 
La Grange, Ga. 

KF. L. Branson, Superintendent, Fairfax Mill, Fairfax, 
Ala. 

George S. Harris, Superintendent, Lanett (Ala.) Cot 
ton Mills. 

Carrol Hutchins of Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Boston 


Gordon Johnstone, Agent, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 
Atlanta, 

Lee M. Jordan, Manager, Gate City Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta. 

R. N. Mackay, Sales Manager of the Stafford Company. 
Readville, Mass. 

William Matthews of the Atlanta Journal. 

O. G. Murphy, Superintendent, Shawmut (Ala.) Mills. 

J. H. Quinlan, Manager, Cedartown (Ga.) Cotton & 
Export Co. 

William J. Rooke, Business Manager of Corton, At- 
lanta. 

Henry W. Salmon, Asst. Treasurer, Whittier Mills, 
Chattahoochee, Ga. 

The evening passed pleasantly, a large part of the time 
being consumed in informal discussion on technical sub- 
jects. 

The few hours before train time on Saturday morning, 
September 28th, the visitors devoted to visiting the Georgia 
State Capitol and informing themselves upon the resources 
of this Empire State of the South. 

Leaving for Washington, D. C., at 12:20 Saturday noon, 
they were compelled by a lack of time to give up the pro- 
jected visit to Greenville, S. C. The return itinerary in- 
eluding Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Pawtucket, R. 
I., New Bedford, Mass., and then to New York and the 
steamer for England. 

R. N. Mackay of the Stafford Company, Readville, 
Massachusetts, conducted the party during the entire trip. 

The official Committee of Reception included the follow- 
ing: L. L. Arnold, Editor Corron, Atlanta, Georgia; W. Ir- 
ving Bullard, Manager Industrial Service Department, Mer- 
chants National Bank, Boston; Mass.; Fuller E. Callaway, 
Spinner and Manufacturer, La Grange, Georgia; J. Mitchell 
Chapple, Editor National Magazine, Boston, Mass.; F. A. 
Countway, President I ever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass.: J. 
E. Ganong, President Lever Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada; J. 
D. Hammett, President American Association Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, Anderson, South Carolina; R. N. Mackay, Sell- 
ing Agent, The Stafford Company, Readville, Mass.; W. C. 
Redfield, Seeretary of Commerce, Washington, District of 
Columbia; C. E. Rilev, President H. & B. American Ma- 
chine Co., Boston, Mass.: J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., Financier, 
New York; H. P. Shedd, Manufacturing Superintendent, 
Marshall Field & Co., New York: W. Frank Shove. Presi- 
dent National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, 
Mass.; J. Walter Thompson, Founder and President-emer- 
itus of J. Wa'ter Thompson Co., New York; F. H. White, 
General Manager Anglo-American Textile Machinery Co., 
Boston, Mass, 
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A New Model Receptacle. 


The Selig Company, of Atlanta, Ga., has perfected 
plans for a very economical outdoor closet receptacle which 
will be fly-proof and sanitary in the opinion of numerous 
health authorities. The new receptacle offered by this com- 
pany deserves particular mention in consideration of the 
fact that the equipment is so arranged as to be a double 
check against flies entering or emerging from the receptacle 
containing the organie matter. 

The new receptacle is to be furnished at a reduction in 
price under any other receptacles of a similar nature, and 
have at the same time advantages which the manufacturers 
will indicate upon request. The Selig Company invites cor- 
respondence on its new equipment which, they believe, is the 
last word in sanitary privy equipment, where sewerage or 
running water are deemed too expensive or unavailable. 





“Sprays of Victory’ isthe title of a unique and inter 
esting booklet issued by the DeVilbiss Manufacturing Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, telling of the work accomplished by-the Aeron 
system of spray-painting, a product of this company, in win- 
ning the recent war. The booklet is gotten.up in the form 
of four letters written by a former empluyee of the DeVil- 
biss Company, who was stationed at one of the U. S. Ord- 
nance Repair Shops in France during the war to one of 
his friends with whom he formerly worked at the plant 
of the company. In his letters, “Joe” tells “Hank” of the 
wonderful work the Aeron system accomplished for the 
A. E. F. in the painting of buildings and the camouflaging 
of heavy artillery which was sent back to the shops where 
he was stationed for repairs and painting. He tells how 
the spray-painting method of eamouflaging the big guns 
superseded that of applying the paint by means of hand 
brushes; how much time and money were saved by the 
adoption of this modern method. The name of the booklet 
is derived from a name given the Aeron spray-brvshes hy 
“Joe” when he was preparing to leave France for home. 
He says, “I didn’t get up to the fighting front to get any 
souvenirs but I picked myself up one of the sprays I’d 


“eon- 


been using around the shop.” When askee if he was 
verting government property to private use,” he replied, 
“No, sir, I’m just plucking myself a ‘Spray of Victory’ 
to show the folks back home.” An oil painting by a 
member of the A. E. F., showing soldiers ecamouflaging one 
of the big guns by the Aeron method is used as a cover for 
the booklet, a copy of which ean no doubt be secured upon 


applieation to the company issuing it. 





Edwin Howard, for years southern agent of the Hove 
dale Manufacturing Company, Milford, Mass., selling Nor- 
dray attachments on old looms and Mason looms equipped 
with devices manufactured by the Hopedale company, has 
severed his business connections with this company. Since 
entering the field with complete new looms of its own man 
ufacture, the Hopedale company is brought into direct com- 
petition with the Mason Machine Works with whom Mr. 
Howard had previously been associated and whom he will 
continue to represent. Until further notice correspondence 
from southern mills should be sent direct to the Hopedale 
Mfg. Company at Milford, Mass. Capt. George Otis Dra- 
per will represent the company as general selling agent 
and a new southern office will eventually be established. 
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The foreign delegates to the World Cotton Conference 
arrived in this country in several groups, most of them 
spending some time in New England before beginning the 
On October 8th they gathered at New. York 


where they were joined by a large group of members from 


southern trip. 


the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

Two special Pullman trains had been arranged for at 
this point in charge of Charles H. Ely, of Boston, chair- 
the 
President Shove and Treasurer Bullard of the National As- 


man of arrangement and entertainment committee. 
sociation cooperated with Chairman Ely in acting as hosts 
for the party, which numbered nearly 400 including the 
ladies. 

The delegates arrived in Charlotie, N. C., the first sehed- 
uled stop, on Thursday, October Sth, where they were met 
by a committee of cotton manufacturers. A number of en- 
tertainment features had been arranged, including a luneh- 
eon at the country club and visits to cotton and cotton oil 
mills, cotton compresses, ete. 

A part of Friday, October 10th, was spent at Green- 
S.C., where a committee headed by John W. Arring 
and B. E. 


Geer of the Judson Mills, took the party in charge and a 


ville, 
ton of the Union Bleaching and Finishing Co., 
number of local mills were visited. Luncheon was served 
at the country club and a variety of entertainment sugges- 
tions brought forward. 

The entire day of Saturday, October 11th, was spent 
at La Grange, Ga., where Fuller E. Callaway, chairman of 
the European Commission of the World Cotton Conference, 
assisted by his business associates and fellow townsmen, 
greeted the party on the special trains, as well as a number 
of especially invited guests, and provided a constant series 


A GROUP OF DELEGATES AT THE HOME OF FULLER FE. 






CALLA WAY, LA GRANGE, G: 
of entertainments from early morning until darkness settled 
over the little city. 

After the greeting at the station, a fleet of automobiles 
took the delegates around the city, visiting the many mills 
and other points of interest. Particular attention was given 


to the mill villages and the community service work adopted 


therein. At several points the delegates stopped to inspeet 
special buildings and were served with fruit punch and 
smokes by handsome young ladies. 

All automobile routes finally ended at Hills and Dales, 
the beautiful country estate of Mr. Callaway, where the 


historic gardens, now more than a hundrel years old, were 


From these the party drifted out 


of Mrs. ( 


the magnificent residence to a grove near the 


inspected and admired. 
through the rose garden, a special hobby allaway’s, 
and by fish 
ponds where a real Georgia barbecue with all the trimmings 
was served. : 


While the 


of musie was furnished by two negro string bands, a negro 


cuests were enjoying the barbecue, a variety 


choir and a brass band from the mills. At this period 
Chairman Ely mounted a table and recuested that at the 
conclusion of the meal everyone pass on to an open glade 


on the opposite side of the road so a group picture could 


When this 


that the road was oceupied by two negroes, a “houn” dog 


be made. move was aitempted, it was found 


and a pole holding a string of live “possums.” These at 
tracted much attention from the visitors, particularly those 
from the North and abroad. 

After the picture was made, the automobiles were again 
requisitioned and the party taken out to a large cotton field 
where the Price-Campbel!l mechanical cotton pickers were 
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being demonstrated. At the end of a busy day the delegates 
returned to the special trains in time for dinner. 

Beeause of the large number of delegates en route to 
the Conference, the regular New York and New Orleans 
Limited was run in two sections and after this train passed 
La Grange the “specials” followed as sections three and 
four of this same train. 

Arriving at New Orleans 
just before noon on Sunday, October 12th, the delegates 
were officially registered and given their badges, entertain- 
ment coupons, and other equipment. The balance of the 
day was. spent in resting or sight-seeing. 

However, the clerks at the registration booths had little 
opportunity to rest as trains from other sections of the 


South continued to arrive bringing many delegates in the 


Visiting a Y.M. C. A. Bul 
different classes. Monday morning found additional dele 
gates arriving. The eleven classes, representing the various 
business interests, held their separate meetings and form 
ally elected chairmen prior to the first general session, which 
was held, as were all the general sessions, at The Mosaue, 
the temple of Jerusalem Shrine. 

William B. Thompson of New Orleans was elected chair- 
man of the conference at the first general session as were 
other temporary officers. The most of this session was taken 
up with addresses of welcome and responses, Sir A. Herbert 
Dixon of England, Georgio Mylius of Italy and Fritz 
Jenny-Durst of Switzerland responding for the foreign del- 
egation. 

At the afternoon session John A. Todd of the English del- 
egation discussed “The World’s Future Requirements of 
Dwieht B. 
paper on “New Sourees of Cotton Production” in which 


Cotton.” Heard presented a very interesting 


he outlined the history of the Arizona-Egyptian cotton and 
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also the cotton growing in southern California. ‘“Stabiliz- 
ing the Price of Cotton” was the title of a subject discussed 
by Theodore H. Priee, editor of Commerce and Finance of 
New York. The final feature of the session was an address 
by J. S. Wannamaker. 

In connection with the address of Professor John A. 
Todd, a printed leaflet was distributed in advance of his 
address whieh contained some tables showing the balance 
of produetion and consumption of cotton from 1904 to 
1919 as well as the aereage, yield and prices of the world’s 
chief crop from 1913 to 1920. The speaker pointed out 
that the demand for cotton had been steadily increasing, 
and that undoubtedly the consumption would have been 
ereater had the supply of cotton been sufficient for increased 


demands had they been forthcoming. He stated that the 





LDING IN SOUTHWEST LA GRANGE. 


quantity of cotton that the world’s mills can spin and weave 
is very seriously restricted at present, partly as a result 
of the war, and partly as a result of the great movement 
for shorter hours in the textile industry everywhere. The 
speaker advised that he was forced to the conclusion that 
an inereased crop in America is improbable for some time 
to come. In his opinion it will be nothing short of a ea- 
lamity for the United States to restrict its cotton acreage 
and it was his belief that there was no need to restrict the 
supply in order to maintain the price. 

Pro*essor Todd then pointed out the sourees of supply 
in the different parts of the world and said that there is no 
prospect of any large increase from any of the other coun- 
tries and therefore it was actually essential that a larger 
crop from America be obtained. 

Information upon the Arizona-Egyptian eotton and also 
upon the eotton fields of the Imperial Valley have already 
been dealt with in articles in Corron in the January, 1918, 
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and.May, 1919, numbers and the information contained in 
the address of Mr. Heard largely paralleled the information 
viven in those articles. - 


Upon another page will be found extraets from the very 


sane remarks of Theodore H. Price while the remarks of 


Mr. Wannamaker were so extremely radical and so true 
to form with the propaganda matter which has been issued 
to the newspapers by his office for some months past that 
few men are not already entirely familiar with the general 
trend of his remarks. 

The third session of the day began at 8:00 P. M. 


“Securing 


and in- 
cluded addresses by FE. C. setter 
Cotton by Seed Selection;” “The Growing of Cotton” by 
John M. Parker; “Producing Better Cotton by Better Farm- 
ing” by Dr. Bradford A. Knapp; “The Need for Uniform 


Ewing on 


Baling” by Jesse Thorpe; and “The Compressing of Cot- 
ton” by W. D. Nesbitt. 
latter were of especial interest to cotton manufacturers. 


Of these addresses only the two 


Extracts from one of these, by Mr. Nesbitt, appear upon 
another page of this issue. In discussing 
The Need for Uniform Baling 
Jesse Thorpe of Oldham England, spoke in part as follows: 
The Egyptian bale is about 750 pounds in weight, com- 
pressed to a density of 36 to 38 pounds per cubie foot, 
covered by a closely woven Hessian cloth, which, together 


99 


with the bands, weigh about pounds per bale. An or- 
dinary American bale of about 500 pounds, if compressed 
to the same density and covered with similar material, would 


carry with it tare and bands weighing about 16 pounds, 
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AT THE BARBECUE. INSET AT 


where it is a common thing to receive bales weighing 30 
pounds of tare and bands. This saving of 14 pounds per 
bale would mean on a 12,000,000-bale American erop 75,000 
tons less of material used and 75,000 tons less freightage 
per annum. 

Indian cotton is now generally machine ginned in the 
interior and is packed and compressed there, bound with 
Bales of 400 


pounds each are compressed to a density of 40 to 42 pounds 


the usual light iron bands ready for export. 


per cubie foot. They are covered with a closely woven tare, 


which, with the bands included, only weighs 10 pounds. 
The cotton separates easily in small cakes when the bale 


is opened at the mill. Generally speaking, it may ke said 
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that the baling of both Egypuan and indian cotton results 
in a satisfactory package being received by spinners, in 
which the cotton fiber is not injured by the compression ; 
the 


weight ot 


covering protects the contents against damage; tlie 


tare is not excessive; there is an approximate 


regularity of shape and weight, and when the package is 
opened at the mills the cotton can be dealt with in the open- 
ing machines without special precaution being necessary. 

These ideals have been preached and dilated upon at 
many international congresses of cotton spinners held in 
Europe, and the Atlanta Conference of 1906 in the United 
States, but there is no nearer approach to uniformity. Rath- 


er is confusion becoming worse confounded, 
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The reform of the rectangular bale needed is that the 
present covering of openly woven soft twisted tare now 
used be abolished. When the cotton adhering to the tar 


is picked from it, an enormous number of hemp fibers come 
off with it. 


eause trouble in the spinning rooms by bringing, down 


yarn and 


the 


These depreciate the quality of the 


threads in the spindle points. This evil is immensely in- 


+ 


creased when such open soft hagging is used with 
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twisted 
bales compressed. to a high density. In sue 
sential that a light closely woven Hessian cloth to which 
the cotton wi'l not adhere so tenaciously should be used. 


It would appear almost superfluous to insist that uni- 


formity of color, length of staple and character of cotton 


in each bale is an essential consideration to the spinner were 
it not for the fact that spinners continue to receive bales 
in which cotton of widely different staples and character- 
isties is packed. If such bales get into the mixing before 
being discovered, they may cause very serious damage to 
the whole of the spinning in the mill, discontent among the 
If these det 


»peratives and financial loss to the firm. ets are 


discovered by the spinner on sampling be*ore purchasing 
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From Capt. GeorGe Oris Draper at tHe Top Lert To SA M 


such cotton is immediately rejected. If it is discovered only 
after the bales are opened, it naturally leads to claims for 
allowance or replacement which irritate and cause financial 
loss to all parties. 

War created a shortage of ships. Then it was realized 
we could increase the carrying capacity o* vur steamers and 
railway wagons about 25 per cent by compressing cotton to 
a greater density and adopting a regular size of bale. As 
a consequence, a large number of bales of rectangular shape 
compressed to a high density have been received in England. 
The economy in transport space has been fully demonstrat- 
ed. Bales of this type have reductions of freight rates on 
some railways and preferential treatment in the allocation 
of shipping freight. It would seem that. a considerable step 
forward had been accomplished toward the reforms we have 
long advocated. But I am anxious to draw the attention 
of the World Congress to the fact that such serious defects 
have been experienced from the manner of compression em- 
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ployed to secure this high density that if they are not rem- 
edied the spinning mills of Europe using American cotton 
will be so disorganized and handicapped by their use that 
they will be absolutely opposed to any kind of high density 
bale. All the vast saving in freights, lessened weights of 
tare, increased facilities for handling and warehousing, etc., 
which will follow from the adoption of the standard form 
of bale depend on the first essential factor, that the cotton 
when received by the user must not be damaged in the 
packing, and must be in a suitable condition for immediate 
manufacture. 

I should like it to be noted that it is characteristic of 
American cotton that whether a thickness of one inch or six 
inches is seized at the end of a bale, it will roll up evenly 
to the other end of the bale, and it is necessary in any 
proposed standard bale that this characteristic should be 
retained. The cotton in the hopper impinges on a spiked 
upward traveling lattice and as much cotton as is loosened! 
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SCENES ON THE RIVER 


and is clinging to the spike is carried forward, any excessive 


quantity which may be adhering being knocked or brushed 
into the hopper by an “evener” roller. 

But the high density bales which have been received dur- 
ing the last two years have been compressed in such a way 
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FRONT AT NEW ORLEANS. 


that the cotton will not come off an open bale in sheets or 
layers. By some sort of pressure along the sides and ends, 
the layers of cotton have been crinkled up into ridges, and 
when pressure has been applied upwards or downwards it 
has locked the cotton together. Where the layers of cotton 
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have erinkled in ridges most is formed a mass as hard as 
stone. Along the sides of the bale where this high pressure 
has been applied the cotton is like a stone slab for a distance 
extending from six to nine inches into the bale. 

The result is that when lumps of this hard-caked cotton 
go forward past the evener lattices they either stop the 
rollers from turning, break the gearing or are delivered in 
solid pieces into the fleecy sheet on the delivery lattices, 
which cannot be regulated by any compensating apparatus. 
Breakdowns and stoppages of the plant in subsequent pro- 
cesses by rollers scotching are frequent, and there has been 
a great increase in fires attributable to this cause. 

From spinners whom we have addressed by circular let- 
ters asking for their opinion on high density bales, the re- 
plies reeeived entirely confirm my experience as here set 
forth. 

Many of them contend in addition that cotton from 
high density bales does not produce the same quality of 
yarn as that from ordinary density bales on account of the 
more treatment the fibers to undergo to get 
them into the fleecy condition necessary for spinning. When 


severe have 


it is considered that all this damage and loss is the result 


of eotton compressed into solid slabs or tumps when. the 


cotton compressed is not compressed in a perfectly dry state, 


it shows how necessary if is to guard against external moist- 
ure being present in the cotton, such as rain or steam at 
the time of compression. 

It appears to me that if there were any neglect in this 
matter the resulting bale would be as much use to a eottun 


spinner as a mass of conerete. Some immediate inquiry is 
necessary into the methods of operation for producing high 
] } 


a 
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density which result in the patches of solic d cotton. 

I believe they are capable of being removed, but prompt 
action is required. Cotton spinners generally see the neces- 
sity for a bale of higher density than the ordinary pressed 
American bale, and many are preparing to install new ma- 
chinery or modifying their existing plants to deal with 
harder pressed cotton. But the harder pressed bale they 
are.expecting to deal with must not have the damning effect 
of the high density bales we have recently been receiving. 
Uniformity of density is therefore an essential factor to be 
decided upon by this congress. 

Another feature which ought to be adopted is that some 
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permanent identification plate should be securely attached 


to each bale which would show the place of origin and by 
which every firm which has handled it could be traced. 
The Second Day. 

At the morning session on Tuesday Albert G. Duncan 
of the Harmony Mills presided. E. A. Calvin of Texas 
addressed the conference. briefly upon “The Problem of 
Country Damage” in which he indicated that this damage 
was caused not only by eareless handling upon the part of 
the farmers but also included the improper storage facil- 
There was some general 
discussion at the close of this address. With a short talk 
upon “The Warehousing of Cotton” which he declared 
“was the crux of the whole situation,’ Col. W. B. Thomp- 
son gave it as his opinion that the solution of the problem 


ities at gins and railroad terminals. 


of a greater supply of cotton, which the world wants is 
elementally a question of warehousing. It was his belief 
that with the providing of proper warehouse facilities would 
come greater prosperity for the farmer and therefore more 
He pointed 
out that country damage can only be eliminated by pro- 
the South as a whole ean 


encouragement to him to produce more cotton. 


tecting the cotton and that if 
secure recognition of the actual necessity of the far-reach- 
ing need in this matter of World 
Cotton Conference would indeed have accomplished a great 


warehousing, then the 


purpose. 

W. S. Turner of the Arkansas Cotton Association spoke 
upon the “Transportation of Cotton,” some extracts from 
whose address together with comments thereon appear upon 
another page of this issue. 

Milton Dargan of Atlanta discussed “The Insurance of 
Cotton” and this address was followed by J. Howard Ardrey 
of the National Bank of Commerce of New York upon 
“Warehouse Reeeipts and Loans.” Mr. Ardrey 
ably outlined the various phases of his subject and com- 


Cotton 


mented suecinetly upon the remarks of the speakers who 
had preceded him. 

In the afternoon there were group meetings of several 
of the eommittees while the balance of the delegates were 
entertained by the local entertainment committee with a 
harbor trip on the steamer “Sidney” which ineluded a 
luncheon and a visit to the new cotton warehouse and term- 
inal facilities at New Orleans, the largest in the world. 
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The fifth session was held at eight o’elock Tuesday even- 
ing, an address being made by Congressman Heflin of Ala- 
bama who spoke in place of Senator E. D. Smith of South 
Carolina who was unable to be present. D. S. Murph of 
the Department of Agriculture presented a paper upon 
“Uniform Classification of Cotton,’ a subject of very wide- 
spread importance. 

“Buying Cotton for Future Delivery” was the title of 
the next address which was delivered by Randall N. Durfee 
of Fall River. This address brought on a very lively dis- 
cussion from the grower delegates present many of whom 
seemed unable to differentiate between buying future cotton 
for hedging purposes on the part of cotton manufacturers 
and the buying future cotton for purely speculative pur- 
poses on the part of the outside public. 

As the hour was growing late Chairman Thompson fin- 
ally deferred further discussion inasmuch as the program 
for the evening was as yet incomplete. The coneluding 
speaker was John Bolinger of the Shawmut National Bank 
of Boston, extracts from whose address upon “Improved 
Methods of Financing Cotton” appears upon another page. 

The Third Day. 

The morning session of Wednesday, which was the sixth 
limited 
S. L. Rogers, Director of the Bureau of Census, was intro 
duced as the first speaker and discussed “The Value of 
Statistics to Business;” Leon M. Estebrook of the D: par 
ment of Agriculiure described the work of the Bureau of 


session of the conference, had a very attendance. 


Crop Estimates and several comments were made by Colonel 
Harvie Jordan of Georgia, Georgio Mylius and Giulo Ros 
sati, of Italy. 

H. E. Howe of the National Research Council of Wash- 
ington read an extract of the address of O. P. Austin upon 
He 


Tar- 


an “International System of Reports and Statisties.” 
was followed by Dr. Thomas W. Page, chairman of the 
iff Commission, who spoke on 

International Trade in Cotton Yarns 
saying in part as follows: 

“Great Britain and the United Kingdom is the home of 
the fine yarn spinning of the world. British India and 
Japan, before the war, spun comparatively little fine yarn, 
their output being confined mostly to the coarser counts, 


better adapted for the purposes to which the yarn that 








went into China was destined to be used. There were no 
other countries that exported such large quantities ot yarn. 
There were six countries in addition to those that I have 
mentioned that exported between 10,000,000 and 15,000.000 
exportation from Germany 


little 


pounds. There was also some 


and some little from France, as well as some from 
Italy, but as compared to these three great yarn spinning 
countries, the others fade into insignifieunce as exporters; 
and it is startling to realize the negligible extent to which 
the United States entered into international trade in yarn 
either as an exporter or an importer.” 

This the the 
changes and the speaker pointed it out as a serious faet 


that although the United States is the greatest producer of 


was before war, bul war brought great 


yarns in the world, measured in volume and poundage, it 
was insignificant as a trader of yarns, exporting only about 
1 per cent of the production. The changes brought on by 
the war the speaker pointed out had been relatively small. 
The United States has acquired practically no new mar- 
kets, being contented to simply extend the markets already 


being worked. Speaking of the South American mat 


Dr. Page advised that American manufacturers had not 


vet realized the need for securing this trade. Time will in- 
dicate to them the value of that market and the advisability 
of taking steps to secure a foothold there. 

The speaker then briefly outlined the import 
ton yarns from a tariff standpoint and coneluded w 
reference to the Tariff Commission report upon this ¢ubjeet 


of “International Trade in Cotton Yarns” which h 
was in the hands of the printer and would be 


tribution within a very short time. 


E. D. Wal n next addr ssed the eonter nee pon ‘R 
search in the Textile Industry.” He was followed bv F. 
Kent Swift of the Whitin Machine Works who discussed 


“Textile Machinery Requirements of the Immediate Futw 


rest 


very timely one and of mueh int 


It appears in full 


This address was a 


to eotton manufacturers. upon another 
page of this issue. 

The last address upon the program was by 
Bullard, treasurer of the National 
Manufactnrers, and himself a prominent manufacturer and 


Par- 


W. 


Association of ¢ 


Irving 


‘otton 


banker, who discussed “The Permanent Organization of 
twipants” but read his paper by title only and spoke briefly 
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for two or three minutes in which he explained that he would 


not read the paper in full owing to the heat, although he 
strongly urged the formation of such an organization. 

Sir A. Herbert Dixon of the English delegation, who 
was the first speaker to be scheduled for that session, was 
not well and unable to be present. 

The balance of the day was devoted to a general com- 
mittee luncheon and meeting and to group meetings of other 
committees. 

Several entertainment features were also scheduled for 
that day including a luncheon to the ladies at the Country 
Club, and a trip on the Belt Line Railroad, including the 
three big Government warehouses recently completed for 
the use of the war department. In the evening there was a 
dance at the Southern Yacht Club for delegates and their 
ladies. 

The Fourth Day. 

Thursday morning at nine o’clock there were meetings 
at different points of the eleven classes of business interests 
to consider the resolutions introduced and instruct the chair- 
men as to the vote. Later in the day there was a meeting 
of the General Committee to pass on the votes on the res- 
olutions and at two o’clock in the afternoon the seventh 
general session was called to receive the report of the Gen- 
eral Committee on the votes on the resolutions. There were 
a large number of resolutions brought in from the various 
groups, and as was to be expected, many of these were ob- 
jected to by opposing groups and, thereyore, such resolu- 
tions as were adopted were of the sort that did not involve 
the self interest of any particular group of the eleven sec- 
tions of the conference. There was, in the main, a disposi- 
tion to cooperate on many questions and undoubtedly the 
intermingling of the many delegates of various interests and 
activities will go far towards creating a better spirit and 
a more intimate fellowship than has been the ease in the 
past. 

A permanent organization was established and it was 
voted to meet in England in 1921. The officers of the per- 
manent organization as announced were as follows: 

President, Sir A. Herbert Dixon; general secretary, Ru- 
fus R. Wilson, Boston; assistant secretarv, Frank Nasmith, 
England; vice-presidents, America: Fuller E. Callaway and 
Russell B. Lowe; England, Edward B. Orme and John 
Smethurst; France, George Badern; Belgium, Count Jean 


De Hemptinne; Switzerland, Hermann Buhler; Italy, Com- 
mander Georgio Mylius; treasurer, Sir James Hope Simp- 
son and W. Irving Bullard. 

President James D. Hammett of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Asoeciation made a motion extending the 
thanks of the conference to James R. MacColl, chairman 
of the Exeeutive Committee, and Rufus R. Wilson, seere- 
tary of the Executive Committee, for the efficient manner 
in which they had organized and conducted the ‘eeting. 
This was passed unanimously. 

The Banquet. 

The principal banquet was held in the auditorium of 
The Grunewald on Thursday night. The early departure 
of the evening trains, however, caused a number of the del- 
egates who were anxious to return to their business to leave 
before this feature of the entertainment. President Shove 
of the National Association presided as toastmaster and 
after a few appropriate remarks he introduced Arthur R. 
Marsh as the first speaker of the evening. 

Mr. Marsh outlined the history of cotton and deelared 
that this was the first occasion in its history, which dated 
back more than 800 years before the Christian era, when 
all the different classes of business men interested in its 
growing, its ginning, its baling, its selling, its transporta- 
tion, its manufacture into eloth, and its final sale to the eon- 
sumers were gathered together for a discussion of problems 
of mutual interest. 

The speaker declared that it was significant that men 
from all countries should be present on this memorable oc- 
easion. It spoke well for the eotton industry, he pointed 
out, that it preceded any other industry in thus getting to- 
gether to discuss the problems of reconstruction. It was 
his opinion that if harmony of action can be maintained, 
those interested in the industry cannot go far wrong in the 
rehabilitation and reconstruction of mankind. 

Mr. Marsh called particular attention to the dangerous 
program of the urban industrial workers who were demand- 
ing six hours a day and wages of a dollar an hour. He 
predicted that it would not be long before the agricultural 
workers would refuse to go on working twelve hours a day 


to produce foodstuffs for urban industrial workers who had 
declared they would not work more than six in the produe- 
tion of the materials they were furnishing to the world; 
that it would be but a matter of time before the agricultural 
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workers would decide to adopt the labor program of the 
industrial workers. The problem of the urban worker would 
then be to seeure enough food and raw materials, he point- 
ed out. 

The agricultural population has the urban population 
by the throat, the speaker declared, and that what w: 
needed was the same spirit of cooperation that had brought 
about the World Cotton Conference. 
his belief, will prevent the world from going to smash, and 
the eonference delegates were to be congratulated for hav- 
ing taken the first step toward bringing agriculture and in- 


Such a spirit, it was 


dustry together. 

As Mr. Marsh brought his remarks to a close, the band 
of the Order of Elks of New Orleans entered the hall and 
marching in single file passed clear around the tables where 
the diners were seated, playing as they went. 

The second speaker of the evening was Fritz Jenny- 
Durst of Switzerland who expressed briefly the high regard 
he had for the world movement that had been inaugurated 
with this meeting in New Orleans. 

The last speaker of the evening, Col. Harvie Jordan, 
was unable to be present, and with this announcement on 
the part of the toastmaster, the World Cotton Conferen« 
came to its unofficial adjournment. 

Just before midnight on Thursday the two special trains 
of foreign delegates and New England delegates to the con- 
ference left New Orleans for Scott, Mississippi, where they 
visited the plantation of the Delta and Pineland Company 
of Mississippi with 16,000 acres under cotton cultivation. 
This plantation is owned by English capital and all cotton 
raised thereon is shipped direct to England. From this 
point the train proceeded to Memphis, Tenn., where the del- 
egates visited the warehouses of the Memphis Terminal 
Corporation and other points of interest, proceeding thence 
to New York by way of Cincinnati. 


into the old 
rut of believing that just so a job is completed, if it is 
the worker 
himself, regardless of the expense in time and material sus- 


It is often too easy for the worker to fall 


done with least trouble and inconvenience to 


tained by the employer, it is all right. Every employee 


should be taught the old axiom, “Anything worth doing at 


all is worth doing well.” 
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DYEING WITH CoaL TAr Dyesturrs. By C. M. Whit- 


taker, B. Se. 214 pages. 


This book is one of a series of volumes on Industrial 
Chemistry, giving a comprehensive survey of the chemical 
industries, and giving the principles involved and the meth- 


This 


series of books treats the subject from a chemical rather 


ods employed in the application of coal tar dyestuffs. 


than an engineering standpoint and the authors intend to 
present to the readers the practical side of the subject 
rather than the theoretical side, eliminating all non-essen- 
tial statements and using no statistical information exeept in 
cases where it is necessary to illustrate the line of argument. 
This the 


dox text-book form of chapters and the sections deal with 


book is divided into sections instead of ortho- 
separate branches of the subject in a manner of a special 
This feature should prove of great 
advantage to the reader. Complete lists of color-makers’ 
dyestuffs are purposely omitted and no attempt is made 


to deal with any particular type of machine used in the dye- 


article or monograph. 


ing industry, as the choice of a machine must be determined 
by loeal conditions. 

This book is published by the D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, 25 Park Place, New York City, and a copy may be 
secured for $3.00 net. 

INTERMEDIATES, by E. De Barry 
214 pages. . 


Coat Tar DYES AND 
Barnett, B. Se., A. I. C. 
In this book the author has endeavored to give a clear 


account of the more important synthetic dyes and the inter 


mediate compounds. from. which they are derived. This 


volume is one of a series of books on Industrial Chemistry, 


and is of especial value to chemists, as the author has 


omitted information of academic interest except in a few 


The eontents do not enumerate all the intermediate 


eases. 
compounds and dyestuffs actually manufactured, nor are all 
the processes that have been proposed for the manufacture 
of those mentioned listed. As far as possible the book 
is confined to those processes most likely to prove of tech- 
nieal value. 

This book is published by the D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, 25 Park Place, New York City, and a copy may be 


secured from the publishers for $3.50 net. 
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The Compressing of Cotton’ 


BY W. D. 


rh primar‘ nd argely Oo! ly, object ot eotton ¢com- 
pression 1s nse shipping space and reduce trans- 
yn mn costs. Incidentally, conserves storage space, 
and when properly and scientifically done, it improves the 
appearance of the packages, reduces fire and weather haz- 
ard, and prevents much waste of package contents. 

The trade ean best and most quickly bring about max- 
imum efficiencies in baling, compressing and marketing by 
three changes: 

1. Buy net lint instead of gross weight of bales. Dif- 


will be eneouraged to standardize on the 


weight eovering. 


fer nt process ) 
best and least 

2. Recognize in transportation allowances the saving 
to carriers from handling uniform, dense and well covered 
bales, against the deadly average rate that makes efficiency 
lend its ability to carry carelessness and indifference. 

3. Recognize in insurance premium allowances the sav- 
ings to insurance companies from fire and weather danger 
consequent upon handling eompact bales with thoroughly 
covered calendered surfaces, as compared with handling 
loose and exposed loose lint that searches for and com- 
bines with dirt and water, and at every stopping place 
thoughtlessly beckons to fire to join it in riotous conflagra- 
tion. 

After the field cost of producing cotton, the cost of 
baling, transporting and marketing is the least understood 
and poorest organized of any department of this great in- 
dustry, and offers the greatest financial return for sys- 
tematic and intelligent standardization. Here, by the more 
efficient use of facilities and elimination of waste, is the 
great opportunity to reduce the cotton clothing bill, and 
fundamental in it, is the careful and thoughtful prepara- 
tion of the twenty million packages which, across continents 
and seas, have to travel, with many transfers by one ear- 
rier to another, from cotton field to fiber factory. 

The loafing, half-loaded or idle freight ear, as the light- 
loaded or ship in ballast, adds its burden to the world’s 
total transportation cost, and to the extent that all ears and 
all ships move promptly with full loads, is the transporta- 
tion cost bill of the world reduced. 

Cotton, as it comes unbaled from the gin, is in the form 
most suitable for the spindle, but in order to economically 
reach the distant factory, it must reduce its volume to the 
smallest compass possible not injurious to the staple, even 

reverse the process and 


though the factory has later to 


with openers, again expand its bulk before delivery to the 


spindles. 
When Eli Whitney, having come from New York to Sa- 
1792, perfected on Mulberry Plantation 


Liiva, 


vannah coastwise in 


in 1793 his eotton gin, he saw hand separated lint cotton 


shipped in bags and loose bales down the Savannah River, 


and from Savannah coastwise or cross seas to the factories. 


During the 
ton production that vessels leaving southern ports found 


next fiftv vears his invention so stimulated cot 


their cargo space inadequate to care for the volume of this 
valuable but bulky tonnage, and began to east around for 
means for decreasing the bulk of the packages and increas- 
ing their carrying capacities. 


*Extracts from an address before the World Cotton Conference 


NESBITT. 


Invention answered demand, and at the ports steam 


These machines reduced the 
The pro- 


cess increased the density of the bales from 10 pounds per 


compressors began to appear, 


bulk and enabled the ships to double their loads. 


cubie foot to an average of about 20 pounds per cubie foot. 
The vessel paid to the compressors a fee per bale for this 


reduction. The cotton factories objected strenuously to 


these high densities of 20 pounds per cubic foot, and claimed 
that it made preparation for the spindle more difficult, 
and, in addition, injured the staple. The elaim as to dam- 
age proved unfounded, and the trouble in spinning prep- 
aration was more than offset by the saving in transporta- 
tion and the ability to more certainly secure supplies, and 
the custom of compression at the ports became practically 
universal. 

Then the railroads, recognizing the advantage to them 
of having the reduction of bulk made inland before their 
haul rather than at the ports, encouraged the building of 
compressors, and, in some eases, built them themselves at 
large interior shipping points. The ships still paid for the 
eompression, but the railroads shared the benefit by loading 
in their ears 40 to 50 bales instead of 20 to 25 bales, as was 
the case when forwarded uneompressed. 

Gradually interior compression extended and became 
general, the steamships requiring cotton for shipment to be 
compressed to an average density of 2214 pounds per cubic 
foot. Then for shipments to American mills at distances 
exceeding approximately 200 miles, as well as to the ports, 
the custom was established of compressing at interior points, 
the railroads making a difference in the freight rate between 
compressed and uncompressed cotton sulficient to pay the 
cost of compression. This has resulted in compression at 
the ports of only that cotton which originates in nearby 
territory and such development of interior compression and 
concentrating points throughout the cotton territory that 
the number has finally reached a total of some 300. 

The exposure to weather and the rough handling of the 
bales on the plantations, river banks, railroad platforms 
and terminals early made it necessary to use a very strong, 
heavy and ventilated covering, and jute bagging came to be 
almost universally adopted. The tearing of the covering 
through handling, and its frequent eutting for samples made 
it necessary at compresses and terminals to mend and patch 
the covers. 

Including the iron bands, jute covering and patches, the 
total weight of covering was about 30 pounds per bale of 
500 pounds gross, and the Liverpool custom was established 
This fixed rule of the 


of deducting 6 per cent for tare. 


trade has done more to prevent im prove ment —n baling and 
compressing than in any other one thing. 

With the exception of the round bale undertakings be- 
tween 1890 and 1900, and some high density experiments 
about 1907, no real improvements in baling were accom- 
plished until the necessities of war made closer packing of 
bales imperative, and then the spinning of American cot- 
ton packed to 32 to 36 pounds density disproved to spinners 
their idea that such densities, when properly accomplished, 
were injurious to the fiber. The step from 10 pounds to 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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Textile Machinery Requirements of the 
Immediate Future 


BY E. KENT SWIFT, 


Civilization, prosperity and the manufacture of cotton 
goods go hand in hand, and a study of the immediate re- 
quirements of the world in machinery to produce cotton 
goods comes down very properly to a study of the funda 
mental conditions underlying the cotton industry today. 
Such a study must necessarily view the industry as a whole 
and take into consideration the world statistics as to pop- 
ulation, state of civilization, needs as shown by past sta- 
tistics, and conditions which have arisen from the war. A 
proper analysis of such a large subject is, of course, be- 
yond the scope of this paper, but before coming to detailed 
figures it is proper to eall your attention to the basie eon- 
dition of the cotton industry. 

According to a statement attributed to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, it is estimated that of the 
1,500,000,000 of the world’s population one-half is still only 
partially clothed, while about 250,000,000 wear practically 
no clothes at all, but of the clothing actually worn nine- 
tenths of the raw material is cotton, and the popularity of 
cotton goods is constantly increasing. 

I append herewith a table showing the world’s spindles, 
cotton production and population from 1870 to 1914, from 
which it will be noted that in this period of forty-four years 
the number of spindles increased 153 per cent, cotton pro- 


NUMBER OF COTTON 


WHITIN MACHINE 


SPINDLES 


WORKS. 


I have separated these figures as well tor the vear 1915, 


showing them itemized by countries, in order to bri 


your attention the facts that the distribution of cotton man- 
and more for 


and America 


605,000,000 people out of a 


ufacturing rests entirely with the civilized 


ward countries; that the population of Europe 
in 1913 was approximately 
total population of 1,683,000,000; that of the world’s pop- 
ulation a little more than one-third monopolizes the manu- 
facture of cotton goods. 

As eivilization and cotton manu- 


prosperity increase, 


facturing is stimulated. A very good illustration of this is 
in the figures of the per capita consumption of cotton in the 
United States. 


1917, 35 pounds. 


In 1870 this was only 12 pounds, and in 
The purchasing power of the American 
people is well illustrated by the fact that the per eapita 
consumption in England and France in 1917 was only 105% 
pounds. In part, this difference may be ascribed to the 
more wasteful methods in this country. 
3ut viewing the cotton industry and its future require- 
ments, we are brought face to face immediately with the 
fact that nearly two-thirds of the world’s population is as 
yet in its infancy in the extensive use of cotton goods, 
although the use of cotton in the more backward countries 


is on the constant inerease. Statistics on cotton production 


SINCE 1870 


Um ted Continent 


Year Kingdom of Europe 
1860 30,300,000 10,000,000 
1870 37,700,000 13,000,000 
1880 10,000,000 21,000,000 
1890 44,500,000 26,000,000 
1900 46,200,000 32,000,000 
1910 53,300,000 10,600,000 
1919 58,000,000 41,500,000 


duction 314 per cent and the population of the world 2814 


per cent. 


WORLD’S STATISTICS OF POPI LATION, COTTON SPINDLES AND 


COTTON PRODUCTION 
Spindles Cotton Produc- 
tion (500 Ib. 


Bales) 


Population 


ie aioe 1.310.000,000 57.800.000 5.750.000 
TE 1.439,.000.000 73,725,000 9,285,000 
a ss 1.488,000.000 88,700,000 12,522,000 
| eres 1,543,000,000 105,681,000 15,893,591 
| a 1.616,000,000 134,526,000 22,433,269 
eae 1,683,000,000 ~146,397,000 23,804,422 


WORLD’S STATISTICS OF POPULATION. COTTON SPINDLES AND 


CONSUMPTION FOR 1913 


Country Population Spindle s Consumption 
(500-1b. Bales) 
America ...... 165,000,000 32.107.000 5,899,000 
Europe ...... 140,000,000 99,509,000 12,146,000 
Other Countries 1,078,000,000 12,439,000 4,887,000 
1,683,000,000 144,055,000 22,932,000 


*Presented at the World Cotton Conference 


IN THE WORLD BY DECADES 

United Other 

States Countries Total 
5,000,000 338,000 15,688,000 


7,100,000 1,000,000 58.800.000 


11,375,000 2.350.000 74,000,000 
14,200,000 4,000,000 88.700.000 
19,000,000 7,000,000 104,000,000 
29,300,000 11.300.000 134,500,000 


35,000,000 16,500,000 151,000,000 


and manufacture could be added indefinitely on this general 


subject. China and Japan alone in the last six years have 
about doubled their capacity. 
subject of this article—the mac] 


I think 


has been the 


lo come to the inerv 


requirements of the immediate future- we must first 


zo very thoroughly history of the 


into what 


cotton industry, and 


view this nistorv. not in the ont o 


its most prosperous vears, but over periods of 


accordingly append herewith a table showing nerease 
in the number of spindles in the world covering the last 
sixtv vears as above. 

In using statistics, I might say in passing that there is 


more or less variation authorities. 


among 
] 


there are no accurate figures as to spindleage, for it is a d 


L, 


ich to Keep in exact touch, there bei 


ficult subject with w! 
no census reports covering production of machinery, deterio 
ration and repair. In the main, however, authorities agree 
Accordingly, the figures which T have given are to be taken 


As a 
United 


matter of interest, I have 


States 


merely as approximate. 
the the 
modifications. 


used figures of census with some 


An analysis of the above statement will show that the 


world’s increase in spindles from approximately 45,000,009 
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in 1860 to approximately 150,000,000 in 1919, is as follows: 
J, ee ore ae 13,112,000 


SD <n 05's on O65 ware ateamans 15,920,000 
PRED. cn dcuascadeun tune eee 13,975,000 
8 es ere reer 15,500,000 
I 8 yo ee ee 30,300,000 


16,500,000 
six decades has been 17, 


cades, nearly 21,000,000 per 


1910-1919 


ine average Increase iv! 


990,000; for the last three di 
decade. In other words, if our increase in spindles is to 
be charted on a constant line, we should expect to inerease 
our manufacturing facilities in the next ten years by ap 
proximately 21,000,000 spindles. 

What is of importance in this connection is net only 
the number of spindles to be put into operation—and I use 
the word “spindles” as expressing cotton manufacturing in 
the terms of a unit—but also of the ability of the world’s 
machine shops to produce what will be required. This 
also brings into consideration a number of factors of which 
very little is known and about which very little has_been 
published. I should prefer to treat the subject by an anal- 
ysis of what has happened in the past rather than by dn 
estimate of what can be done in the:future. 

Accordingly, let us take the period of 1900 to 1910, the 
most flourishing period of cotton manufacturing which we 
have had in the world’s history. In that period new spin- 
dies to the extent of 30,300,000 were added to the world's 
supply. In 1900 the world was credited with 104,000,000 
spindles. 

Any estimate as to what the depreciation of existing 
spindles amounted to in this period is more or less of a 
guess. Cotton-mill machinery depreciates not so much 
through actual wear and tear as from the progress of in- 
vention and improvement in the machines themselves. Many 
of us no doubt have seen machines fifty years old still 
running satisfactorily, performing their functions in the 
mill, but very few of us would grant that these machines 
were practical to run in competition with more modern 
prototypes. 

I have, therefore, taken a very precautious depreciation 
figure of 21% per cent to get my depreciation figures on 
the world’s machinery. This figure is quite open to ecriti- 
cism, but I submit it simply as a very conservative estimate. 

Allowing this 2% per cent on the 104,000,000 spindles 
operating in 1900, we have the depreciation for the decade 
1900 to 1910, amounting to 26,000,000 spindles. This, added 
to the new spindles put in during this period makes a grand 
total of 56,300,000 spindles, showing the combined output of 
all machine shops operating on cotton-mill machinery manu- 
factured 5,600,000 spindles per vear. This figure I would 
consider a fair estimate. 

Now coming back to what we are fae:“g 1a the immediate 
future, we enter the vear 1920, according to the table, with 
151,000,000 spindles. My own figures indicate that this 
should be nearer 155,000,000. During the war period, whici 
was a time of stress and tremendous demand for production, 
when every machine capable of running was put in to oper- 
It has 


been a very common story to hear of machines which have 


ation, there was very little replacement or repair. 


been running for fifteen or twenty years resold for more 
than what was their original price. 

Undoubtedly, a large percentage of loss should be taken 
from existing machines to make a proper depreciation. 
However, for the sake .of conservative argument, let as 
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take 242 per cent on the 150,000,000 spindles as being the 
deterioration which we shall have to meet in the next ten 
This 242 per cent amounts to 3,750,000 spindles, 
If the normal in- 


years. 
or for ten years, 37,500,000 spindles. 
crease is to be based on the last thirty years, new spindleage 
to be put in to take care of the normal growth of the world 
would amount to 21,000,000 spindles, and we have a total 
of 58,500,000 spindles to be taken care of, or a yearly pro- 
duction of 5,850,000. As we have shown the production of 
machinery for the years 1900 to 1910 averaged 5,600,000 
spindles, it would seem that on this basis the manufacturing 
ability of the machine shops would balance the need. 

The abnormal condition, however, which we are facing 
today, and the one which merits our most serious attention 
is the one which has been created by the movement for 
shorter hours throughout the world. At no time has the 
world needed its productive facilities to supply food and 
clothing for the starving and the ill-elad more than at t2e 
present time, and yet we are brought face to face with the 
problem that today facilities which under normal conditions 
were adequate are now entirely inadequate. 

Where a product rests on the speed and length of run 
of the machine the production is in direct proportion, in a 
large part, to the number of hours of its continuous opera- 
tion. In no industry is this more true than in the cotton 
mill. The machinery has been brought to a high degree of 
mechanical perfection. The theory of manufacturing, cov- 
ering speeds and productions, is well known and fixed. In 
the main, we cannot expect to increase present speeds and 
productions materially, and today our factories, by reason 
of short hours, are reduced from 10 per cent to 15 per cent 
in the time which it is possible to run them. In other words, 
the world’s spindleage on comparative figures is to be re- 
duced proportionately with the reduction of hours. 

In almost all the New England states hours have been 
reduced from 54 or 55 to 48 hours. In parts of the South 
they have been reduced from 60 to 55, and the trend is 
towards still further reductions. On the Continent, Italy, 
France and Germany have all adopted the 48-hour schedule. 
To be sure, a small pereentage of the world’s spindles in 
Japan, India and China are still running full time, but as 
a whole it is fair to reduce the world’s spindleage today by 
approximately 121% per cent or 3%, which on the basis of 
151,000,000 spindles is 18,875,000 spindles. I cannot see 
how this reduction in hours can be taken in any other way 
than equivalent to an absolute and direct loss in spindleage. 

I am leaving aside what has been apparent in a great 
many places—that shorter hours have also worked for a loss 
in efficiency and that a further percentage might be added 
to the loss in spindles through the inefficiency of labor 
throughout the world. This undoubtedly, however, will in 
time correct itself, and no account is taken of same. 

Adding the 18,875,000 spindles to the figures we have 
considered previously, namely, the normal increase of 21,- 
000,000 spindles and the loss to be made up for depre- 
ciation at 2144 per cent per year, or 37,500,000 spindles, we 
have a total number of 77,375,000 to be put into operation 
in the next decade, if we are to progress in the same nor- 
mal way as we did prior to the war. This would eall for 
new spindleage to be put into operation each year of some- 
thing over 7,500,000 spindles, which would mean approxi- 
mately 34 per cent greater production by the machine shops 
than they were able to make between 1900 to 1910. 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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Stabilizing the Price of Cotton 


BY THEO. H. PRICE, EDITOR COMMERCE & FINANCE. 


The subject to which I shall address myself and upon 
which you are condemned to hear me is not of my own se- 
lection. It was assigned to me by your omniscient commit- 
tee who were perhaps unconscious of the difficulties of the 
problem that they have asked me to consider. 

In undertaking its solution I am, therefore, somewhat 
in the unhappy position of the Israelites who were asked 
to make bricks without straw, for I haven’t yet been able to 
find or even approximate a remedy for what an illiterate 
friend of mine used to deseribe as the “flunectious conditien 
of the cotton market.” 

In some of its phases the question reminds me of a prob- 
lem which one of the editors of “Life” submitted to his 
readers some years ago when he asked them to give their 
views as to whether “the is’ness of the what-is-it was more 
apparent to them than the so’ness of the as-it-were.” I am, 
moreover, somewhat oppressed by the thought that you will 
feel that your committee has made a grave mistake in select- 
ing me as a man who could find a way to stabilize the price 
of cotton. 

To most of you I am known as a speculator who made 
and lost money through the very instability of the market 
for whose stabilization | am presumably expected to offer 
a plan and in appearing before you in that role, I am re- 
minded of a story which I heard from the lips of former 
Attorney General Gregory when he spoke before the South- 
ern Society in New York some years ago. Mr. Gregory, 
as you know, was a lawyer of Austin, Texas. When the 
bar of that city heard that he was to speak at the dinner 
of the Southern Society they determined to give him a sur- 
prise and secretly engaged a table directly in front of him. 
He did not know his former colleagues were to be present 
and when he rose to speak finding himself confronted by 
nearly a score of his former associates, he told the story 
of a negro preacher, a fervent exhorter who had built up 
Within 
a year or two after his incumbency, however, the preacher, 


a large congregation in a Southern Texas town. 


unfortunately, became involved in a hog stealing episode 
and felt that it was expedient for him to move to a parish 
in North Texas where he was There he was 
suecessful in building up another large congregation and 
rising to preach one Sunday morning, he spoke as follows: 

“T’se gwine to preach to you this mawnin, my friends, 
from dat wonderful text in the fifth chapter of Matthew 
and the eighth verse, ‘Blessed is de pure of heart for dey 
shall see God.’ Yes, Brethren, dat is de text that I has se- 
lected for this morning’s discourse,” and then, looking down 
in his audience he saw, sitting in the front seat immediately 
before him, one of his former parishioners from South 
Texas whom he immediately recognized. ‘Thereupon turn- 
ing over the leaves of the Bible somewhat hastily 
looking down at his unexpected auditor, he said, “Brethren, 
upon reconsideration I will change dat text and take instead 
another remarkable passage which you will find in the sixty- 
seventh chapter of Isaiah and the nineteenth verse. It reads 
as follows,” said he, looking directly at the colored brother 
who knew of the hog stealing scandal, ‘If you know me, 


unknown. 


ind 
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say nothing, for verily, verily, I will see you afterward.’ 
And sO s too, ask those among my audience who now 
me chiefly as a cotton speculator to try and forget my no- 


toriety in that role while I attempt a serious consideration 


+ 


of the problem that your committee has asked me to con 
sider. 

In attacking it I shall assume that I am not expected to 
find a way to attain the unattainable, for all of you will, 
I take it, agree with me that an absolute stabilization of 


the price of cotton from year to year, or even trom day to 


day, is impossible. It is a maxim of physies that nature 
abhors a vacuum and tliat an absolute mean is impossibl 
Even the planet that we inhabit is unstable and in order to 


— ’ 
instabdility the astronomer has to pro- 


compensate for its 


vide himself with a mirror of fluid quicksilver that moves 


responsively to the movement of the earth, thereby enabling 
him to study the heavenly bodies that are reflected upon 
it more accurately than would be possible if he focused the 
telescope directly upon them. 

In the world of economies the instability of things is even 
more apparent than it is in the world of physics and it is 
hard to think of anything that is affected by a larger num- 
ber of factors that are in themselves variable than th 
price of cotton. 

It is said that the cooperation of at least 10,000 persons 
is necessary in the provision of even the simplest dinner 
and when we come to consider the price at which a yard of 
pepperell drills sold to the 


in order that all of those who have been concerned in 


should be Chinese consumer 
the 
production of the goods or the things required in their 
manufacture may be properly compensated, we find our- 
selves confronted by a problem that is almost infinite in 
its ramifications. 

The value of the land upon which the cotton was grown, 
the weather, the price of fertilizers and their component 
elements, the cost of the labor required for its cultivation, 
and, in turn, the eost of the food, raiment and shelter with 
which the agricultural laborer must be provided, the cost 
he the rate of 


of schooling his children, the taxes pays, 


interest charged for any advances that the farmer may 


require, the varying transportation rafes which must be 
paid in carrying the cotton from the fields to the mill, the 
foreign exchange market, the wages paid the mill operatives, 
the conditions under which they live, the state of trade and 
the profit to which each of the commercial intermediaries 
whose are necessary distribution of the 
eotton and the goods made from it are only a few of the 
be considered in 


services in the 


innumerable factors that would have to 
attempting a scientific determination of a fair price for 
cotton or cotton goods, 

Those of you who have attempted as I have to arrive 
at a scientifically accurate computation of the eost of pro- 
dueing cotton will appreciate the utter impossibility of 
effecting a meeting of minds upon a subject concerning 
which both experience and opinion are so divergent. 

T shall not, therefore, attempt to diseviss or even sug- 
gest an absolute stabilization of cotton prices. Even if it 
were theoretically possible, which it is not, the deductions 
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to be empirically drawn from the experience of Brazil in 
the attempted valorization of coffee and that of the Secretan 
Syndicate in attempting to stabilize the price of copper 
would convince us that any attempt to establish and main- 
tain a fixed value for one of the world’s greater staples is 
doomed to failure. Even our own great government has 
found the path that it attempted to follow in stabilizing 
the price of wheat during the war an exceedingly thorny 
one and it is, I think, exceedingly doubtful whether such a 
policy will ever again be followed, however grave the crisis 
may be. 

At thirty cenis a pound for lint cotton and $70 a ton 
for seed, a bale of cotton, with the seed derived from it, 
is worth approximately $185. This means that a world 
crop of, say, twenty million bales, would be worth $3,700,- 
000,000 in its raw form and about three times as much 
when it is converted into the manufactured goods. These 
figures will give some idea of the impossibly large capital 
that would be tied up in any scheme of stabilization that 
involved the purchase of a substantial portion of the cotton 
production when it was below the mean of fair value that 
might be agreed upon, if an agreement upon a question so 
involved is indeed thinkable. F 

But even if the capital were obtainable the dislocation 
of the world’s financial and economic machinery that would 
result from an interruption in the movement of cotton makes 
any program that looks toward a retardation in the move- 
ment of cotton from the producer to the consumer impossible. 

Throughout the world and particularly in America the 
maturity of nearly all our commercial paper is synchronized 
to meet the maturity of the crops and billions of obligations 
may become due during the harvest period upon the theory 
that the money for which erops are sold will be available. 
If this adjustment were seriously disturbed our banking 
machinery would break down and the supply of eredit with 
which the fields of commercial enterprise are now irrigated 
would soon be exhausted. 

I could go on almost indefinitely explaining why it seems 
to me that any scheme to stabilize the price of cotton from 
year to year is utterly impracticable and while there may 
be some theorists who will combat this view, I am: inclined 
to think that most of the world’s hard headed men of bus- 
iness will agree with me that we will never reach a point at 
which the law of supply and demand ean be suspended or 
the natural and normal processes of commercial distribu- 
tion set aside without creating an artificial situation that 
will ultimately collapse, to the ruin not only of those who 
have devised and supported it, but to the destruction of the 
entire economic fabric that has been evolved by years of 
experience, 

Assuming that this conclusion is accepted, let us next 
inquire whether it would be possible to fix a fair price for 
the production of cotton in any given twelve months and 
to maintain that price without variation by voluntary co- 
operation or financial compulsion. 

In order to reach an intelligent conclusion as to what 
would be a fair price for the cotton production of any one 
year or any particular twelve months it would, in the first 
instance, be necessary to equate the relation of supply and 
demand during that twelve months. In order to do this we 
should have to ascertain, first, the size of the crop; and, 
second, the world’s requirements. This statement will, I 
think, convince almost anyone that has ever made a crop 
estimate or attempted to forecast the probable consumption 
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that the problem is utterly unsolvable or, as I prefer to say, 
insoluble. 

I once offered a prize to the cotton merchant who could 
truthfully affirm that he had never made a crop estimate. 
No one was able to qualify as a winner, and those of us 
who have ever attempted to forecast the size of even the 
American crop will realize the utter impossibility of com- 
ing within a half a million bales of the final outturn, ex- 
cept as a matter of pure luck. When it comes to determ- 
ining the size of the East Indian or Russian crop twelve 
months, or even six months, before their maturity, compara- 
tive accuracy is unthinkable except as a matter of mere 
chanee. It is even more impossible to anticipate the con- 
sumptive requirements correctly. They depend upon an in- 
finite variety of factors, most of which are not even known 
when they should be considered. 

Suppose for instance a eommittee of the most clair- 
voyant merchants, farmers and spinners that could be ap- 
pointed today undertook to determine what would be a fair 
price for the crop of 1919-20. Do you think that any 
agreement upon the question could be reached or that, if it 
were reached, it would not speedily be attacked in Con- 
gress and every other forum in which self-interested opin- 
ion could find expression? I do not and, being naturally 
of a timid disposition, I am unwilling to even suggest a 
plan for reaching a conclusion that would immediately 
provoke vituperative dissent in every country of the globe. 

I would not, however, have you understand that in thus 
expressing myself as to the impossibility of any grandiose 
scheme for stabilizing the price of cotton, I am oblivious to 
the hardship and hazard that result from the market fluct- 
uations with which the trade has had to contend during the 
past three or four years. When the price of cotton as re- 
flected in the price of future contracts fluctuates, as it has 
recently, two cents a pound in a day, intelligent business 
is, I admit, absolutely impossible and those whose function 
it is to deal in eotton, whether as purchasers, merchants or 
manufacturers, are, in spite of themselves, compelled to 
become gamblers or .to suspend their business entirely. 
That such fluctuations have discredited the business of the 
cotton merchant and impaired his credit, there is no deny- 
ing. His oceupation has come to be regarded as extra 
hazardous, and those who are expected to lend him money 
are perforce compelled to share the hazards that his opera- 
tions involve. As in the case of the insurance company 
that writes a policy upon an extra hazardous risk, they de- 
mand a higher rate of compensation which unnecessarily 
burdens a business that is unfairly classified as one that in- 
volves possibilities of loss that most men prefer to avoid. 

Before considering whether this hazard can be elim- 
inated it is perhaps in order that we should inquire why 
it exists. In attempting to answer this question I am afraid 
that 1 may tread upon ground that will be dangerous, but 
I must, nevertheless, be frank. 

The extraordinary fluctuations that have of late been 
so frequently recorded in the future markets are, I think 
you will agree with me, in most cases unreasoning and un- 
reasonable. They are due to the fact that the facilities for 
speculation which are offered on the exchanges where fu- 
tures are bought and sold makes it possible for so many 
uninformed persons to buy and sell cotton. The business 
of speculation is at best an exceedingly hazardous one. 
There are but few, if any, who retire from it with a fortune 
unless they happen to die opportunely and I have long been 
of the opinion that the state ought to exclude the inexperi- 
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enced from a business so hazardous and issue licenses to 


speculate only to those who could furnish evidence that by 
education and temperament they were qualified to engage 
in operations that may threaten not only their own financial 
solveney, but the economic welfare of a large portion of 
the population. 

I realize, however, that it is exceedingly unlikely that 
such a Counsel of Perfection will ever be accepted, although 
it is true that in most states bankers are licensed and are 
required to furnish evidence of their solvency before they 
are permitted to engage in a business whose mal-administra- 
tion might work the ruin of those with whom they dealt. We 
also require that doctors, druggists, dentists and even vet- 
erinary surgeons and chauffeurs should be specially qualified 
for the service that they offer to render before they are 
permitted to practice their professions, and the time may 
perhaps come when something of the same sort will be in- 
sisted upon in the case of the speculator. I doubt, how- 
ever, if it has yet arrived, and since we must await its com- 
ing it devolves upon us, meanwhile, to take counsel of ex- 
pediency and consider in how far we can protect ourselves 
against the speculative vagaries of the uninformed mob to 
whose fatuous desire for easy money the erratic markets 
with which the trade has recently had to deal are largely due. 

In looking for a solution of our problem in this diree- 
tion we are, it seems to me, somewhat helped by the expe- 
riences of the future exchanges themselves during the fit- 
ful years of the war. When they were reopened after the 
suspension of operations which had been made necessary by 
the first impact of the great struggle it was found expedi- 
ent to limit the daily fluctuations. In New York, if 
the limit at first 
hundred points or three cents a day. 


my 


memory is correct. imposed was three 
Transactions at more 
than three hundred points above or below the closing quo- 
tations of the previous day were prohibited, and the range 
was subsequently reduced to two hundred points per day, 
this limit, as I understand it, still being in foree. 

It oceurs to me to ask whether conaftions ean be so 
changed within twenty-four hours that cotton will be legiti- 
mately worth two cents a pound more or less today than it 
was yesterday? Frankly, I doubt it, and it is only by an 
appeal to the excited imagination of the uninformed spec- 
ulator that a state of mind ean be brought about in whieh 
he would be willing to sell cotton for two cents below the 
two cents 


price obtainable for it vesterday or to buy it at 


above the price at which it could be purchased at three 
o’elock on the preceding day. 

If we grant that any change in conditions which ean 
occur in so short an interval must be more imaginative 
than real, is there any reason why the shock absorber which 
the exchanges have found necessary to provide by imposing 
the limits now in force should not be so tightened up that 
it would oppose more resistance to these hysterical con- 
vulsions and thereby minimize the harm that those who 
are subject to them can do themselves and the public? If 
it is expedient to impose a limit of two hundred points or 
less within which the market may fluctuate in any given 
day, would it not be wise and logical to impose a similar 
limit upon the price at which contracts may be made during 
each week or for that the 


exchanges should agree to delegalize transactions that were 


month? Suppose, instance, 
made at a price more than one hundred points away from 
the closing of the previous day or one hundred and fifty 
points away from the closing of the previous week, or two 
hundred and fifty points away from the closing of the pre- 
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vious month, would anyone be seriously harmed, and is it 
not true that a great many people would be benefitted by 
the more deliberate and gradual operation of the law of 
supply and demand which would probably be thus insured? 
It is said that if they are given time, men can adjust 
themselves to almost any change in conditions that may be 
necessary. We cannot hope to escape the necessity for 
change. The important thing is to provide ourselves with 
time in which to make the necessary changes deliberately 
and since in my thought upon the subject I have endeavored 
to deal practically with conditions rather than with theo- 
ries, | am submitting for your consideration the only prac- 
ticable remedy that I am able to suggest for the evil with 
It is, I admit, but a 
partial and imperfect remedy, but men progress toward the 


which we have all of us to contend. 


ideal only step by step, and life is one long succession of 
compromises, each one of which, if intelligently accepted, 


will open our eyes to the benefits of further agreement 


through further compromise. 





Textile Machinery Requirements for the Future. 


(Continued from page 28.) 


It is not the purpose of this artiele to interest cotton 
manufacturers to go into the machinery business, but it 
will be apparent from a casual examination of these basic 
figures that for the next decade at least the world is going 
to be short of spinning capacity and that based on pre-war 
conditions it is going to be quite a diffieult thing for us to 
eatch up with the demand. 

The line of 


based on 


argument which has been presented so 


has the 
facturing, but the scope of this article gould probably not 
le of the innumer- 


1e 


heen normal progress of eotton manu 


be complete unless some mention were ma‘ 
able new uses which are being found yearly for cotton pro- 


duets, all of which absorb spindles. 


Prior to 1900 there was no automobile industry. Today, 
at least 2,000,000 spindles in the United States alone are 
working exclusively on automobile fabries. In 1916, 18,- 


the United 


was limited by ag 


1919, the esti 


At the present time, 


165.000 tires manufactured in States; in 
1917. 25,840,000. 
ment the War Ind 
mated production is 40,000,000 tires. 


150.000 tires are 


wer 


a 


In 1918, production 


with istries Board. In 


it is ealeulated that being consumed per 


day, and plans are now being made to increase this produc- 


tion 50 per cent, whieh, in terms of spindles means in the 


next vear or year and a half, 1,000,000 more spindles which 
will be put into the automobile industry in the United States. 

New uses for cotton have been found in the mercerized 
yarns in place of silk, artificial leather, insulation for wires, 


wall coverings as a substitute for paper, ete. 


The abnormal situations created by the war might also 
be touched upon. The table shows very clearly the loss 
in machinery which the world has suffered during the war 


period. From the 30,000,000 spindles added in the ten 


vears from 1900 to 1910, we dropped nearly 50 per cent to 
17,000,000. 

In Continental Europe the estimated loss in spindles 
from actual destruction will vary from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 


spindles, and approximately 40,000,000 spindles exist- 


ing there have been practically out of commercial pro- 


duction during this entire period. In Russia alone, with its 
9,000,000 spindles, there is undoubtedly considerable re- 
placement to be made at some time. 


You have seen the picture as the pencil in the hands of 
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the statistician would draw it, perhaps, some of you might 
say, with the aid of one interested in the sale of machinery. 


It is not, however, my desire to write a brief either for the 


cotton trade or for its handmaid, the maclinery industry. 


If the world is 


short of spindles and the demand of cotton goods is prac- 


tically inexhaustible, prosperity, activity and work await 


The two are most intimately connected. 


you. 
The brief which I might make for the machinery build- 
ers of the world is that we hope in time to suo increase our 


facilities as to meet the requirements of the textile industry, 


but we, as well, have had our plants reduced in output 
through shorter hours, and the conditions of manufacturing 
today are none too easy. It is safe to prophesy that for 


the next four or five years, or perhaps for the next decade, 
our facilities will be taxed if we are to make up this aston- 
ishing deficit in productive capacity. 

Statistics covering the normal progress of the world 


to date may not hold true for the immediate future, and 


conditions as they exist at the present time may change. 


The world is poorer today; .its purchasing power, notwith- 
standing high wages, is not as great as it was in the pre- 
war years, and perhaps the paper yarh and paper cloths 
so ingeniously contrived by the Central Powers during the 
war period may help out the situation, but fundamentally 
the cotton industry today faces inevitably, in my opinion, 


great activity and prosperity. 


The Compressing of Cotton. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


22 pounds density was accompanied by the same fears and 


objections in 1860-80 as have followed the step from 22 


pounds to 32 pounds in 1918. 

The values and economies of the bales of 32 pound min- 
imum density have been established and are accepted, and 
such packing, when bales are intended for long shipment 
or long storage, will soon be universally required. 

What is essential now is that, while making this density 
improvement we get away from the slipshod methods of 
eovering and handling and save the dropping waste from 
packages that has, for years, daily cried out to a drowsy 
financial and trade conscience. 

The factory can’t spin the bale covering, and the cotton 
producer doesn’t have it and must buy it. The producer has 
lint cotton to sell and that is what the spinner wants to buy 
and is willing to pay for. All costs of purchasing, apply- 
ing and transporting the bale covering is an expense, borne 
by the consumer, and, to the extent that it is unnecessary, 
is a waste that decreases the net price to the producer and 
increases the cost to the the ultimate consumer. 

The character and amount of covering to protect bales 
under the old conditions of handling, storing and transport- 
ing are not now always necessary for proper protection, but 
are required only on account of the 6 per cent rule of the 
trade. 

The jute bagging covering bales is stripped at the mills 
and is shipped back, even from across seas, to be patched 
and reused on succeeding cotton crops until it finally wears 
itself out in travel and eats up its value in freight tolls. 

It is entirely possible, within an agreement between sell- 
er and buyer, to deduct actual tare instead of 6 per cent 
and to forward the bales from many compression and con- 
centration points completely and satisfactorily covered with 
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a total tare, including bands, of 13 pounds instead of 30 
pounds per bale. 

With exports of 8 million bales and a freight rate of 
$2.00 per ewt. from point of origin on this side to desti- 
nation on the other, the saving in freight on 17 pounds of 
unnecessary covering is 34 cents per bale, or a total of $2,- 
720,000 per annum. 

The fact that these bales are neat and compact removes 
the eriticism long justly directed at the appearance of the 
American bale. The facet that on all surfaces they are com- 
pact or are completely covered absolutely eliminates the 
past fearful waste from pulling or of dropping of fiber and 
reduces to a minimum the fire hazard. 

Twenty-six thousand cotton gins seattered throughout 
the cotton belt over an area of some 1,500,000 square miles; 
engaged in separating the seed and lint of a 13,000,000 
bale cotton crop, had an average of 500 bales each per 
season, and an annual income from tolls at $2.00 per bale, 
of $1,000. The great majority could not chen and cannot 
now afford to supply any but the simplest machinery and 
cheapest labor, and, therefore, it was, and is, practically 
impossible, except perhaps by slow stages of evolution and 
elimination from the many small to the greatly fewer but 
larger plants, to profitably introduce ac the gin plan 
proper, complete and most efficient baling machinery 

In America, unlike the system in Egypt and China, we 
gin largely at the cotton field and assemble at rehandling, 
sorting and reduction plants the lint cotton and ectton seed 
separatelv. Whether better or worse than the Eastern meth- 
od of assembling the seed cotton in large quantities at gin- 
ning centers, it is here the long established method, and mil- 
lions of dollars in ginning, compressing, warehousing and 
other plants are invested on this basis. Changes, even if 
for the better, will come slowly and only by evolution. 


“Every material is affected by temperature and moist- 
ure, which invariably reacts detrimentally to the finished 
product and diminishes the efficiency of the worker,” says a 
folder recently issued by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. In every manufacturing plant 
today there are problems arising from varying humidity, 
causing much delay and loss of production. 

This folder, entitled “Climate a la Carte,” is being sent 
out by this company together with an interesting little 
booklet, “The Climate Doctors,” which illustrates cases in 
which the regulation of the atmosphere by humidifying ap- 
paratus has increased production and raisea the efficiency 
of the worker. “Statie electricity,” says “The Climate 
Doctors,” “gives endless trouble in the textile industry. 
As cotton, wool and silk fibers pass through spinning ma- 
chines statie electricity is developed by friction. Fine 
ends of fiber stick out, eatch on the machines, threads break, 
stick together and snarl. Fine particles of fiber break off 
and become floating dust, injurious to workers. The kind 
of climate needed to overcome these difficulties is one with 
sufficient moisture in the air to make it a conductor of elec- 
tricity. Then all the statie electricity generated during the 
process is automatically dissipated in the air, and particles 
of fluff and dust, beeoming moist, settle to the floor.” 

The folder gives examples where such conditions, which 
tend to lessen production, may be eliminated by the instal- 
lation of the humidifying processes manufactured by this 


company. 
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the Textile Industry 


BY WILLIAM S§. IDE.}+ 


The Slater Mills were founded at Webster, Mass., in 
1812, by Samuel Slater, who had already established the 
first commercially successful cotton mill in the United 
States, at Pawtucket, R. I. The first mill operated at 
Webster, Mass., was for the manufacture of cotton yarns. 
These yarns were woven into cloth on hand looms at the 
homes of the farmers in the neighborhood, for at that time 
the power loom had not come into use, 

In the year 1815 Samuel Slater associated with Edward 
Howard started a mill for the manufacture of woolens, 
and soon established an enviable reputation for the manu- 
facture of broadeloths and uniform cloths, a reputation 
which continues to the present time. 

In the process of time these mills were enlarged, and 
as they stand today comprise the Woolen and Worsted 
Mill, employing some 1,350 workers; the cotton mill, em- 
ploying about 600, and the Cotton Finishing Print Mill, 
employing about 400 workers. In connection with these 
three mills, a mechanical department is operated, employing 
about 150 men, and a farm branch, employing 50 men, all 
at Webster, Mass. The mill at Farnumsville, Mass., em- 
ploys about 450 people, and is engaged in making cotton 
worsted narrow goods. The employees of all these forces 
number 2,000 men and 1,000 women. 

There is no doubt whatever that the Slater Mills were 
the pioneer mills in the textile industry. Neither is there 
any doubt that the Slater Mills the 
safety work. Originally, it is said, pails of turpentine were 


were pioneers in 
always kept convenient for cleansing scratches and cuts; 
while this protection measure today may seem crude, yet it 
indicated forethought and business acumen. Today safety 
work at Slaters is recognized as one of the vital links in 
the chain.of manufacture. 

When the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company rendered 
its analysis of our accidents for the year 1917, we were 
very much disturbed to find that our plants had more acci- 
dents per capita than the average Massachusetts textile 
plant. 
nurses in attendance, 
ete., and had guarded our machinery as the state police re- 
Our machinery was as modern 


We had our first-aid rooms, our 


quired from time to time. 
as similar plants, our overseers were capable men of long 
experience, and we were at a loss to understand just why 
we should have more accidents than others aad. 

We realized, however, that this high accident percentage 
was costing us money in high insurance rates, that there 
was a considerable loss of production occasioned, and that 
our labor turnover was not being improved by having our 
mills known as dangerous places to work. 

Right here let me state that Webster, Mass., is one of the 
finest mill towns in the country. The relations between the 
employer and the employee are of the best. A large per- 
centage of our employees have lived there all their lives and 
have always worked for S. Slater & Sons, Inc., and know 
their interests and the company’s interests are one and the 
same. All of the old families are personally known by the 

*Delivered before the Eighth Annual Safety Congress of the Na- 


tional Safety Council at Oleveland, Ohio. 
+S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster and Farnumsville, Mass. 





officials of the Slater Corporation and personal concern is 
taken for their happiness and general welfare; and so in 
taking up safety work, there has been that intimate per- 
sonal interest of the officials in the matter, which has per- 
haps made it easier to make this work as ~ucecessful as it 
has been. 

We were advised by our insurance company and con- 
sulted with other experts as to what we should do to cu 
the high rate of accidents, and the consensus of opinion 
This 
advice was accepted and on June 1, 1918, we began under 


showed the desirability of starting a safety campaign. 


the direction of the safety department of the insurance 
company and formed our safety organization as follows: 

A safety inspector was appointed to conduct a propa- 
ganda campaign of education among the employees and 
their families to follow up all accidents and learn how they 
happened, why they happened, and if a similar accident 
could be averted. 

Three committees were formed to meet once a month, 
with duties as follows: A general committee composed 
of the treasurer, and superintendent of each mill; the over- 
seers’ committee composed of one overseer from each mill 
and the overseer of all outside work; the workmen’s com- 
mittee composed of one workman from each mill and the 
chief electrician. 

The personnel of the general committee was made per- 
manent, while the overseers’ and workmen’s committees are 
constantly changed by the dropping of one member of each. 
every month, and replacing with new ones, so that eventu- 
ally a large number of men will have served, and will have 
feel that one-hundred per 
cent suecess only by each and every one doing his share. 

The 
larly on the company’s time every month at the general 


learned to this work ean be a 


overseers’ and workmen’s committees meet regu- 
office with the safety inspector for the purpose of going 
over accidents which have happened since the last meeting 
the 


At these meetings our treasurer drops 


and take matters which wish 


up any inspector may 
them to consider. 
in and makes a few remarks which become food for thought. 
Every effort is made to impress upon each member the in- 
portance of this work. 

The committee then proceeds for an inspection through 
one of our plants; there being four plants and two commit- 
tees, each plant gets an inspection once in two months, and 
the committee later submits to the safety inspector any 
recommendations it make. These 
good or faulty, reasonable or otherwise, are gone over by 
the inspector and superintendent of the plant affected and 
Practically all 


wishes to suggestions, 


finally come before the general committee. 
of the suggestions are good, and any that the general com- 
mittee do not approve are sent back to the recommending 
committee with full reasons for not carrying them out. 

Bulletin boards have been erected around the plants and 
an effort made to keep bulletins of interest posted. Most 
of our bulletins are received from the National Safety Coun- 
cil and the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. News- 
paper clippings of accidents are followed up and then posted 
where a similar accident might be liable to oceur. 

First-aid rooms are fitted up at each mill where the 
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minor eases and daily dressings are attended by a nurse. 
Considerable safety work can be done by the nurse; for 
instance, an employee has a septic finger caused by a neg- 
lected serateh and reports for daily dressings; the attention 
of each one coming in for treatment is called to this and 
the patient is generally willing to tell just how it happened, 
ete., and the chances are that anyone who sees a case of 
blood poisoning will see it in his own mind when he gets a 
eut or seratch. 

However, we have had several lost-time accidents due 
to blood poisoning, occasioned by neglected euts and serateh- 
es, even recently, and it is our experience that about the 
hardest thing to eliminate in safety work is the human 
tendency to take a chance. We are all natural gamblers, to 
a certain degree, and few consider carefully the odds against 
them, when tempted to take a risk in work or play. So this 
is one subject that must be continually agitated, and brought 
to mind in striking ways. A great deal of time, thought 
and money have been put into the guarding of machinery, 
and while the guarding of machinery is, of course, necessary 
and helpful, it does not compare in protective value to the 
educational work on safety. ; 

A general hospital is maintained, completely equipped, 
with two rooms and four cots, being centrally located for 
the mills at Webster, and used for the more serious acci- 
dents. The nearest public hospital is at Worcester, sixteen 
miles distant. 

Every effort is made to have the employees dress in safe 
clothing. About 40 per cent of our help are women and 
for these we provide womanalls and eaps. The girls are 
advised to wear these, but it is not made compulsory; about 
half the girls take advantage of this clothing. 

Through the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company we 
secured the moving picture scenario written by David S. 
Beyer, and entitled “The Outlaw,” and ran it afternoon and 
evening for two days in Webster, and one day at Farnums- 
ville, for the benefit of our employees and their families. 
We believe that this picture gave our safety work a tre- 
mendous start and we are planning to arrange for other 
pictures of this nature at regular intervals. The week fol- 
lowing this picture show there was not one lost-time accident 
at any of our mills, whereas the average had been six per 
week, 

Our overseers get together for a smoke talk oceasionally, 
at which time we have someone present from out of town 
who ean give a short informal talk on safety. At these 
meetings each one is asked to contribute his ideas and to 
ask questions. 

These meetings are profitable, we believe, in that they 
tend to get the men better acquainted with each other and 
with the management. Furthermore each overseer is made 
to feel that safety work is just as much a part of his work 
as production. 

We tell our overseers that every lost-time accident costs 
the corporation $100.00 or more, $70.00 insuranee charge 
(which I believe is the experience rating basis) and $30.00 
for the loss of production, ete. Really, money talks and no 
overseer cares to see his department lose a hundred very 
often, particularly when he knows that records for each 
department are being carefully kept and from time to time 
will be read at the general meetings. 

Our nurses and doctors are impressed with the cost of 
lost-time accidents, not only to the corporation but to the 
injured, and are requested that when an employee is so 
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injured as to ineapacitate him from his regular duties, but 
not from some other useful work, to advise him to return 
to work, when his overseer will give him something he 
ean do. 

We believe this policy is best for the employee, for sev- 
eral reasons, because he loses no pay, by being occupied he 
suffers less from his injuries, and gets back on his regular 
work at the earliest possible moment. 

The corporation benefits by not having the accident 
charged against it and has gone some way toward making the 
employee feel that a personal interest is being taken in him. 
All of this aeerues naturally to the advantage of employer 
and employee. 

The safety organization must deal with accidents very 
much as the health authorities deal with contagious diseases ; 
the origin must be discovered and some definite steps taken 
to prevent further cases. 

There are som* eases that seem absolutely hopeless. 
We have in mind one man in particular, a very good work- 
man, steady and sober, but always getting hurt; we finally 
had to release him as too heavy a risk. 

The foregoing material will give you an outline of the 
general way our safety campaign has been worked. Now - 
as to results. ' 

During the six months previous to starting safety work 
there were 107 lost-time accidents, an average of more than 
four per week; for the first six months after safety work 
started there were 53 lost-time accidents, or an average of 
two per week, and the doctor who had most of our accident 
work began to revise his estimate of what his income tax 
would be. ‘ 

During the six months ending June 20, 1919, or the 
second six months of safety work, the lost-time accidents 
totaled 32 or not quite one and one-fourth per week. 

Our lost-time accidents for 1919 to date, figured on a 
vearly basis are 2.24 per cent of the total employees, and 
we have every confidence that this figure will be cut in two, 
one year henee. 

For the purpose of knowing just how progress is being 
made from every standpoint, accurate record must be kept 
of all accidents and their cost. This data should be sum- 
marized and comparisons drawn, and the facts as developed 
brought to the attention of the safety organizations. 

Such reports as are posted through the mill should be 
simple statements of the number of accidents each week 
occurring in the different departments or mills. 

The principal factors in making safety work successful 
are the same as in making a success of any other work; 
vou must believe in it, you must get everyone else to believe 
in it, you must put a lot of enthusiasm in it, and you must 
keep everlastingly after it. Nowhere can the maxim, “eter- 
nal vigilanee is the price of safety,’ be applied with greater 
foree or effectiveness than in a large modern industrial es- 
tablishment, such as S. Slater & Sons, Ine., where the ex- 
ereise of continual caution with manual skill means a high 
degree of productive efficiency, and where, on the other 
hand, carelessness of employees, with lack of alertness on 
the part of supervisors or foremen in the matter of prevent- 
able aecidents, may mean heavy loss to both employer and 

employee in money and morale. 

The reason that there is always room at the top is be- 
eause many of us get weary on the way and quit wanting 


to climb higher up. 
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What the Southern Mills are doing 


Tue Waste MILt at tHE ANCHOR Duck MILLS. Rome, Ga, 


The Consolidated Textile Corporation, with an author- 
ized capital of one million shares of no par value, has been 
organized in Delaware by prominent New York banking 
and textile interests to acquire textile mills throughout the 
country. 

The corporation is to acquire immediately the proper- 
ties and business of the Pilot Cotton Mills Co., Raleigh, N. 
C.; the J. N. Williamson & Sons Co., Burlington, N. C., 
owners of the Ossipee and Hopedale Mills, and the Ells 
Manufacturing Co., Shelby, N. C. 

These mills have been profitably operated over a period 
of twenty years and produce the well known “Pilot’’ cham- 
brays, “North State” flannels and “Ella” print cloths, fa- 
vorably known throughout this country and abroad. 

To acquire these properties the corporation is now is- 
suing 110,000 shares, a portion of which will be offered 
for publie subscription by Allan A. Ryan & Co., New York, 
and Hambleton & Co., New York and Baltimore. 

Many economies of operation will be effected by this 
consolidation and the business will be extended along con- 
servative lines as the best interest of the new corporation 
may dictate. 

Included among the directors of this corporation will 
be F. K. 


will also be president of the new corporation; E. 


Rupprecht, president of Converse & Co., who 
V. R. 
Thayer, president of the Chase National Bank of New 
York; Allan A. Ryan of New York, and T. E. Hambleton 
of Baltimore. 

The mills mentioned as being taken over by this cor- 
poration are already represented by Converse & Co. and 
it is proposed to add more as opportunity oceurs. It is in- 
tended to seek the smaller units of production that have 
a distinct to the 
personal management that is so essential in operating mills 


merchandising individuality and retain 


in various widely separated centers. 





Through the financial and merchandising control of these 
plants it is expected that many economies can be effected, 
and it will be possible to develop through them an export 
field that eannot be kept intact when central mercantile ae- 
tion of a firm character is unobtainable. 

The plan was underwritten some time ago and it is re- 
ported that within a very short time the organization will 
have a capital in excess of $25,000,000, representing many 
interests ready to be consolidated when all plans are form- 
ulated. 

While nothing is officially intimated concerning the ae- 
quiring of other than cotton mills, it seems quite probable 
that as the plans extend, any sort of textile mills that can 
be handled well in the same mercantile agency will be se- 
cured. 

It has been contended for some time in New York dry 
goods mereantile centers that more direct control of pro- 
duetion was essential in the development of foreign trade 
and in the of difficulties in 
handling goods of different mills for the home trade. Some 


elimination many vexatious 


dry goods houses have either been buying the mills they 


indueing and aiding their manufacturers to 


The tendeney toward very large ag- 
for 


represent or 
buy control in them. 
gregations of mills in single agencies has been noted 
some time, but the financial opportunities in such a policy 
have been kept within a small radius. 

The Dunson Mills, La Grange, Ga., have retained E. S. 
Draper, landseape artist, Charlotte, N. C., to make a ecom- 
plete report and recommendations as to mill village im- 
provement work. Mr. Draper has also been selected by the 
Springfield Cotton Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C., to develop play 
for the reworking of the village of their operatives. 

The Wearwell Sheeting Mill of the Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Company, Draper, N. C., is adding 36 Draper pil- 


low tubing looms and 14 jack spinning .rames to its equip- 
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ment and is erecting 13 houses for the use of its employees. 
This mill formerly had 20,000 ring spindles and 400 looms. 

A new cotton mill company has been organized at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., to build a plant to be known as the Gram- 
ling Mills. H. W. Kirby is president of the company. 

The operatives of the Brandon Cotton Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., have organized and incorporated a bank which will 
be known as the Operatives Bank of the Brandon Mills. 
It proposes to work along cooperative lines. 

The Sevier Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., containing 
5,000 spindles, havé been purchased by C. W. Johnston and 
associates, owners of the Highland Park chain of cotton 
mills. The company purchasing these mills has been organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $750,000. 

The Pomona Mills, Greenshoro, N. C., will expend $250,- 
000 to build an addition for a dyehouse and finishing room 
and to install 250 automatic box looms. 

The Bibb Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., is 
planning development of the mill village and the grading of 
roads near its mill. E. S. Draper has been chosen to make 
plans for this work. 

The Cohannet Mills, Fingerville, S.' C., have been pur- 
chased by B. B. Gossett, president of the Riverside and 
Toxaway Mills, Anderson, S. C., James W. Tribble, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the same mills, and others. Mr. Gos- 
sett was elected president of the Cohannet Mills under the 
new ownership and Mr. Tribble is the new vice-president 
and treasurer. 

The Sylvan Cotton Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn., are adding 
40 new looms. 

The Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills have been purchased 
by George W. Summer, Newberry, S. C., and Floyd U. Jef- 
ferson, New York City. The plant will be improved. 

The Bibb Manufacturing Company will build an audi- 
torium and other community features, for the use of the 
mill operatives in each of its mill villages at Macon, Ga. 
There are small community houses in each village at the 
present time, but something more elaborate for the welfare 
of the employees is to be built. 

The Rosemary Manufacturing Company, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C., has retained E. S. Draper, landscape architect, 
of Charlotte, N. C., to prepare plans for park development 
and beautification of the Rosemary mill village. Mr. Dra- 
per has also been secured by the Indian Head Mills, Cor- 
dova, Ala., to report on village developments. 

The Charlotte (N. C.) Waste Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000 by H. W. Downey 
and A. J. Gocking. 

The Barringer Manufacturing Company, Rockwell. N. 
C., will erect a 136 x 125-foot brick buildix.z for an addition 
of machinery. 3,192 spindles are to be installed. 

The Matoaca (Va.) Cotton Mills Company have started 
up new machinery. F. L. Robbins is president and general 
manager, and D. E. Holt is superintendent. 

It is reported the Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga., will 
build an addition and add 10,000 spindles with looms to 
the present equipment of the plant. 

The Cardinal Mills, West Point, Miss., are adding sev- 
eral cards and doubling machines and in the future will 
manufacture high grade 36s and 40s skein, cones, warps and 
tubes, single and ply combed yarns from selected peeler 
cotton. Several new houses are being added to the village 
and a modern playground is being equipped for the children. 

The Canebrake Cotton Mills, Uniontown, Ala., were re- 
cently purchased by J. R. Millar, of Oakland, Cal. E. E. 
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Hendrix remains as general manager and F. E. Russell as 
superintendent. 

The Rhodes Manufacturing Company’s mill at Lincoln- 
ton, N. C., has been sold to E. O. Anderson, of Charlotte, 
and associates. This mill has 5,000 spindles and 100 looms 
on duck. The price paid for this mill is said to be around 
$200,000. 

The Margrace Mills, recently organized at Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., by C. E. Neisler & Sons, will be equipped with 
5,000 spindles and 1,000 looms and will produce cotton 
goods in dobby weaves. 

The Manchester Cotton Mill, Rock Hill, S. C., which 
was recently purchased by the Jobbers Overall Company, 
will inerease its number of spindles from 18,840 to 30,000, 
all on denim, and the Jobbers Overall Company will take 
the entire output. 

The Spartanburg (S. C.) Cotton Mills have been com- 
missioned with a proposed capital stock of $500,000. A 
general manufacture of cotton goods is contemplated. 

The Sunlight Mills, of Spindale, N. C., have been incor- 
porated with an authorized capital stock of $125,000, by 
R. H. Kale and others. 

The Anderson Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., were recently in- 
corporated with a capital of $250,000. E. O. Anderson, of 
Charlotte, is among the inecorporators. 

The Clover Cotton Mills Company, Spindale, N. C., was 
recently organized with an authorized capital of $1,000,000 
by E. M. Cole and others. . 

Nine new cottages, to be equipped with all modern con- 
veniences, are being added to the mill village of the Brown 
Manufacturing Company, Concord, N. C. 

The Vardry Mills, Greenville, S. C., have been granted 
a charter with a capital stock of $100,000, for the manu- 
facture of yarns. The petitioners for the charter were Clif- 
ton Corley, W. A. DuPree, L. Gentry and E. W. Allen. 

The Wyomojo Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., have re- 
tained E. 8. Draper, Charlotte, N. C., to re-locate their mill 
village. . 

The Easley (S. C.) Cotton Mills are planning the eree- 
tion of a large community laundry to serve four mills in 
that section. The building, which is to be 55 x 124 feet, 
and of standard mill and conerete construction, is being 
designed and arranged by J. E. Sirrine, of Greenville, S. C. 
The equipment is to be electrically driven. 

The Ware Shoals (S. C.) Manufacturing Co. has re- 
tained E. S. Draper, Charlotte, N. C., to prepare plans for 
the improvement of its mill village and development of its 


eivie center. 


The American Textile Company, Atco, Georgia, has let 
contract of installation of storm drainage system, building 
of conerete sidewalks, curbs and gutter throughout their 
village to the Walker Electri¢ & Plumbing Company of 
Atlanta. Resurfacing old streets and building new streets 
of the Finley method of asphalt road was let to Case & 
Cothran, general contractors, of Atlanta, Georgia. Plans 
and supervision of this work by E. S. Draper, landscape 
architect and city planner, Charlotte, N. €., and New 
York City. 


Industrial welfare work is worthy of the consideration 
of every cotton mill manager. Time and money spent in 
toning up the morale of the operatives are always produc- 
tive of fruitful results. 
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The New England Mill Situation. 





Prosperity of an unparalleled character continues among 
the cotton mills of this section. The production is not up 
to equipment capacity owing to a lack of operatives but 
with the advent of cooler weather it has steadied consid- 
erably. The mills have not been able to keep up with de- 
liveries and have not accumulated the normal fall supplies. 
This has led to earlier activity in buying for spring on 
the part of jobbers in domestics, so that at the present time 
the larger mills are under contract for a substantial part 
of their possible output until February and March of next 
year. 

Since the first of October the buying of print cloths has 
been very active. Prices have risen again and at this time 
they are very close to the high limits prevailing before 
the government began to stabilize prices in 1918. There 
are many lines of convertibles that are bringing much 
better prices than they brought at any time during the war. 
Many of the fine combed yarn goods are bringing fabulous 
prices and mills are constantly refusing business offered 
by desirable customers. The demand for the costliest grades 
of fancy production has been very great and it has not been 
met freely through the inability of the mills to rely upon 
operatives. Plain work is preferred and several mills are 
simplifying their production by confining themselves to 
as few styles as possible. 

The demand for shirtings has been phenomenal. There 
seems to be no limit to the price a fine shirt manufacturer 
will pay a mill for a set of the highest qualities in combed 
silk and cotton, and fine colored madras shirting 


yarn, 
Offers have been received by some manufacturers 


fabrics. 
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of shirtings that will earry production through September 
of next year. Many shirting converters are buying the 
products of looms for months ahead in order to be sure 
that they will have loom space when they are ready to put 
in new designs. 

It is now understood that many of the high quality vat 
dyes wanted for shirting production and printing, will be 
brought into the country by the first of the year from 
Germany under licenses. This will enable many mills to 
accept desirable orders for colored yarn fancies that are 
not wanted at this time because of the uncertainty of the 
dyes used in the yarns. Just as soon as the yarn dyers 
are ready to guarantee certain shades it seems likely that 
there will be a very active ordering of colored yarn fancies 
in eombed yarn weaves for dress and other purposes. 

In fact it is stated 


by the largest concerns that there has never been a tfme 


The printers are exceedingly busy. 


in the history of the business when such large orders were 
in hand and in sight. The fine job printers are especially 


well employed. They are running on voiles, lawns, or- 


gandies, cretonnes, and many varieties of dress prints. The 
volume of business offered on prints and pereales when 
prices were named for spring ran ahead of all recent ex- 


periences and it became necessary to withdraw the lines 
from sale in order to insure deliveries. Staple prints were 
maintained at the price of 19 cents, while percales were 
priced on a basis of 22 cents for 4-4 64 x 60s, and 28 cents 
for 6-4 68 x 72s. 
top values placed on spot lots during September but very 
little business was actually accepted above those prices 


These prices were a little lower than the 


now forming the basis for the spring trade. 
In addition to the wonderful trade on the staple per- 
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cales and narrow prints, all the printers secured all the 
business they could take on any fancy prints they were show- 
ing. The volume of this business naturally tended to lessen 
the possible output of the staples and it has served to in- 
erease the price 


tension. The eretonne and drapery bus- 


iness 


has been large for several seasons past but this vear 


the demand has seemed insatiable, 


There has been a strong call for many of the solid color 
shades where colors were known to be fast so that most of 
the dyers have an abundance of business. The lining trade 


has been exceptionally good and many fine sateens are 
being used for lining purposes because of the high cost of 
silks. Faney linings have been in demand in a large way 
and printings on fine sateens have been very large in vol- 
ume. The white goods division of the industry has been 
active but until within a couple of weeks it was not so well 
covered with future orders as the printing and dyeing divis- 
ion. By the middle of October the demand for bleached 
goods grew very broad and active and at this time most of 
the bleachers have all the orders in hand they ean take 


eare of this year. 

The weakening in print cloth prices a couple of montis 
The who 
convert unbranded goods followed the print cloth market 


ago has been more than recovered. bleachers 
down and some low priced bleached contracts were entered. 
Today, however, prices are very firm on the highest basis. 
Fruit of the Loom goods are sold ahead to the end of the 


Hill and Lonsdale 


brands are 


vear at 3214 cents a vard for 4-4 goods. 


goods bring These choice 


30 cents a yard. 
actually bringing as much or more in the gray as in the 
finished state, a condition resulting in part from the active 
the rubber, shirt, and other manufacturing 


demand from 


trades. Print cloths have been sold freely for delivery in 
the first. quarter of next year at prices ranging from 174 


cents to 18 eents for 3814 64 x 60s and 21% eents to 22 


‘ 


cents for 68 x 72s. Four yard 80 squares have sold at 28 
cents a yard, or $1.12 a pound. 

The demand for dobby weaves in print cloth yarn goods 
and finer has been persistent. The commonest sorts of 
weaves for pajamas and low end shirtings have brought 
€1.10 to $1.15 per pound, while as high as $1.50 a pound 
dobbies woven 


has been paid for a range in patterns in 


from 32s warp and 40s filling. 


In these instances mills have 
hooked as large orders as they eared to take. 


There is little that can be added to the reeent reports 


1 


of conditions in gingham mills to indicate the great pros- 


perity they are meeting with. Whenever any odd lots or 


run overs go from the mills to the selling agencies the 


prices bid for them by anxious buyers make the contracts 
now on the looms seem very cheap. A line of chambray 
shirting that was priced at 30 cents for the spring business 
was sold in a few ease lots for spot delivery at 35 cents 
and in ordinary times the goods might have been offered 
as seconds. There are no seconds in the trading now as 
small eutters seem to be willing to pay any price for a case 
of goods from the leading mills. The napped goods deliv- 
eries are all wanted and it is certain now that all the mills 
will go out of this year without any surplus goods for the 
coming fall season. 

All kinds of heavy suiting fabries in colored lines are 
sold far ahead. Denims are wanted faster than any of the 
Staple tickings of the 
better grades sold less freely than some other goods be- 


better grade mills can supply them. 
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cause of the very firm way in which the basis of 45 cents 
was held, but when customers were allowed to confirm an; 
at value business around 40 cents a yard for the 8-ounce 
goods the orders sent in showed a need for the goods that 
were temporarily slow. The faney ticking business con- 
tinues in a elass by itself most mills not being able to 
handle any new customers’ bids. * Cheeks, coverts and col- 
ored drills could all be sold abroad if there were no demand 
at home and leading mills continue to do all that is possi- 
ble to meet the many foreign demands. In a number of 
New England mills the peliey has been established of set- 
ting aside at least 10 per cent of the output for foreign 
shipment to eustomers who have been trading with the 
mills during the war period. 

The satin’ quilt production is under order in the large 
mills until early spring. The crochet business has not been 
as large as the satin business but it is better than it was a 
month ago. 

The strike at the Naumkeag mills, where Pequot wide 
sheetings are made resulted in the closing of the factory. 
Inability to deliver goods from this mill increased an already 
feverish. demand for wide sheetings, pillow cases, sheets, 
and pillow tubings. That division of the market is very 
strong with the leading mills sold ahead through February 
and in some eases into March. 

The labor situation in this section is apparently less 
threatening than in some other textile producing centers. 
It is expected that a further demand will be made for more 
wages when the present wage agreement expires on De- 
cember 1 and the feeling now is that any moderate demand 
will be aeceded to. Radical elements are endeavoring to 
unsettle some of the workers in the regular labor unions 
but the feeling at this time is that operatives as a whole 
want to work and will not tolerate I. W.,W.ism in any 
form. The earnings of the mills have beén so large and 
dividends have been declared so freely that it will be im- 
possible to shut down on demands for increased wages, 
unless it appears that living costs are to come down before 
the middle of next month. While some food products are 
lower, rents, coal, and other things are higher than they 
were a year ago, and manufacturers generally are inclined 
to make concessions rather than dispute about the wisdom 
of minor wage advances under the present extraordinary 
conditions. 

News coming from the mill machinery concerns is quite 
that reeeived from the cloth markets. 
There is plenty of work to do for a year or two to come 
and machine builders are -finding quite as much trouble 


as remarkable as 


in holding buyers back as they ever have found in trying 
to induce them to operate. The demand for automatic 
weaving machinery is enormous. Spinning and earding 
machinery could be sold ahead for three years to some for- 
eign concerns. The only limit set upon mill machinery 
prosperity is the one of production and on the whole that 
seems to be making steady gains. 
Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER, 


New Orleans, October 18, 1919. 
For reasons pointed out in our last review, notably light 
receipts and bullish stock developments, due to small gin- 
nings owing to lateness and smallness of crop, coupled 
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Any Roof is better for having 
Holt Connections 


In fact, buildings having interior roof drainage are incomplete 
without Holt Roof Connections. 


This is true because no other connection is able so well to withstand 
the expansion and contraction which occurs in interior leader lines, 


The leader lines in the building continually push and pull, expanding 
and contracting with every change of temperature, or because of shrink- 
age, settlement or vibration, but the Holt Expansion Joint always 
remains flexible and watertight, because it has a range of movement of 
from 11% to 3 inches, according to type of connection used and construc- 
tion of leader lines and roof decks. 


Holt Connections are positive safeguards against the most severe 
eases of shrinkage, settlement and vibration. Heavy east brass, copper 
and iron are their principal components. They are as permanent as 
Barrett Specification Roofs, with their record of unequalled service. 
They are, in fact, ‘‘ partners in good standing.”’ 


Use Holt Connections on any type of roof 


Holt Connections are made in a variety of types and sizes for every 
roof, They meet every need for a high-grade, dependable connectio 
leaders. vents. pipes, braces or flag poles. They have never failed 


Send for details and full Specifications 


New Yor 
Cleveland 
Birminghan 
Milwaukee 


BARRETT COMPANY 
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with the very bad weather in the interior lowering the 
grade, there developed a ravenous demand for raw cotton 
in the South and in Liverpool during the past month, re- 


_ sulting in the market advancing 6 cents, or $30 a bale. 


The progress made in ratifying the peace treaty by 
England, France and Italy, leaving only to the United 
States to do likewise, after which commercial intercourse 
with Germany would be possible, has had the effect of en- 
couraging more buying on the part of spinners throughout 
the world. 

Of late the largest demand on record was experienced 
in the South for spots, and sales were very large in Liver- 
pool, larger than at any time since the war started. Amer- 
ican and European spinners were in keen competition for 
their future requirements, fearing a scarcity of high grades 
and higher prices later in the season. The fact that the 
government estimated the probable size of the growing crop, 
based on returns as of September 25th, at only 10,696,000 
bales, vs. 11,230,000 indicated August 25th, was no doubt 
partly responsible for the uneasiness of the trade. Even 
this estimate is generally thought to be too high by south- 
ern interests, who have succeeded in inducing the govern- 
ment to issue another crop condition report and crop esti- 
mate early in November, the date for which has not as 
yet, but most likely will be set for the first week in No- 
vember. 

Sinee September 25th further deterioration is reported 
from the South Atlantic States, and from west of the Miss- 
issippi owing to excessive and almost incessant rains, and 
additional damage is said to have been done by weevils, 
worms, ete. Therefore, it is probable that the November 
report will show a lower condition of crop than last month’s 
54.4, and most likely indieate a smaller crop than was 
promised one month ago. 

By reason of the light ginnings this year, the total stock 
in the United States, which was only 22,000 bales less 
than last year at the close of August, was 600,000 bales 
smaller than one year ago at the close of September, of which 
mill stocks were 112,000 less than last year. During Sep- 
tember active spindles in the United States increased 30,000, 
now 729,000 larger than one year ago, the largest on record, 
with prospects of increasing in the future as it is reported 
that the demand for mill machinery and mill construction is 
the greatest for 50 years, orders for 2,000,000 spindles hav- 


ing been booked for future delivery. 
CENSUS COMPARATIVES. 


Bales 

This season Last season 

Con. U. S. Sept., lint ........ slated . 491,313 489,962 
Oem. U. &. Bopt., Water 2... cccsccsecs 23,227 96,791 
Con. U. 8S. Sept. inc. linters ........... 514,540 586,758 
Gea. U. B. 3 monmthe, Mat .....¢..0.06- 993,849 1,024,933 
Con. U. 8S. 2 months, linters ........... 44,398 198,090 
Con. U. 8. 2 months, inc. linters ...... 1,038,247 1,223,023 
Mill stocks U. S. Sept. 30th ........... 1,074,457 1,185,781 
Stocks in public storage U. S. Sept 30th 2,492,220 2,981,228 
Total stock U. 8S. Sept. 30th .......... 8,566,677 4,167,009 
Total stock U. 8. Aug. 3list ...... ~.-. 2,987,635 8,020,332 
Active spindles U. 8. Sept. 30th ........34,216.662 33,488,181 
..- 84,187,310 33,601,305 


Active spindles U. S. August 31st .. 
Ginnnings for the period, September 25th to October 


18th, returns for which will be issued about the 25th of Oc- 
tober, are likely to be much smaller than last year’s 3,040,- 
000 for the corresponding period, and it is probable that 
the next census report on stocks in the United States will 
likely show holdings to be about 1,000,000 bales less than 
one year ago, whereas at the close of September they were 
600,000 smaller than last year. 

Exports have not assumed the proportions expected, 
so far this season 917,000 bales against 814,000 to even 
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date last season, but the large business put through in spots 
lately will probably be reflected in much larger shipments 


to Europe next month. 
Advices from Texas are to the effect that officials of the 


Texas Department of Agriculture have inaugurated a cam- 
paign throughout the state for the purpose of encouraging 
the farmers to hold their cotton for 45 cents. 


Lancashire Notes. 





BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT, 


It is now three months since the 48-hour week was adopt- 
ed, and its effects and future workings are being discussed 
on all sides. When the decision to reduce hours was arrived 
at, it was arranged that pre-breakfast work should be abol- 
ished, but in many districts this new practice has been 
broken away from and work is still begun at the old hour 
of six o’clock, but followed by two shorter periods. In 
some eases a five-day week has been worked. The position 
is not very satisfactory and the unions are taking steps to 
secure greater uniformity. The employers are not insist- 
ing upon any particular arrangement of hours, but are will- 
ing to fall in with any reasonable plan suggested by the 
operatives. 

It is not yet possible to give any reliable information 
as to the effect of the new system of reduce: hours on pro- 
duction, for no investigation has been made of the matter 
by either the employers or the trade unions, or by both 
parties jointly. Certain statements are gaining currency, 
however, and these may be given for what they are worth. 
The reduction of the working week from 55 hours to 48 
hours was a decrease in time of approximately 14 per cent, 
but it was estimated at the time the reduction was made 
that the inereased efficiency of the workers resulting from 
this decrease in time would cause a loss of only 10 per cent 
in production. Statements are now going around to the 
effect that the loss in production has amounted to the full 
14 per cent and cases are spoken of in which the reduction 
in output has reached 20 per cent. 

The buying up of cotton mills in this section by syndi- 
eates continues. One of the later transactions in this line 
is the sale of the Copster Mill, Oldham. In this case, £10 
were paid for 25 shares on which £3 had been paid up. 
The heavy overecapitalization which is involved in these 
deals is viewed with misgivings by many Lancashire cotton 
men and also by the operatives, who fear it will have an 
effect on wages. 

In reference to the circular sent out by Arno S. Pearse, 
secretary of the International Cotton Spinners’ Federation. 
concerning the diseussion by the committee in Paris of the 
baling of American cotton, the Textile Mercury says: 

“The advantage of greater density has been pointed out 
many times but with little effect on the American compress- 
ing establishments. Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
there are too many interests involved in the financing. grow- 
ing and selling of American cotton, and it is nobody’s par- 
ticular interest to pursue the best policy and, practice. 
This is almost a wholly American problem and the New 
Orleans Congress will do little good in this direction unless 
more effective machinery for dealing with it is set up in 
the United States. The bad, careless and wasteful baling 
of American cotton is obvious: to everybody who has ever 
seen an American bale in the course of transmission. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 
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Twisters for 
Wet or Dry 
Work 


With Band or 
Tape Drive 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





“The present style of bale is expensive to the spinner 
because of its wastefulness. By more compact baling, ex- 
porters, importers and spinners would gain annually in 
the aggregate to the extent of millions of pounds sterling 
Great pressure will have to be brought to bear upon the 
compressors (perhaps something more than the weight o° 
the World Cotton Conference), if we are to obtain the ideal 
bale, because inefficient baling has been maintained against 
all pleas and suggestions for the past twenty years.” 

The cotton trade has often had cause to complain of the 
lack of understanding on the part of Government depart- 
ments, and it is therefore with particular satisfaction that 
the trade has heard of the new appointment of S. J. Chap- 
man. Mr. Chapman was formerly Senior Assistant Sec- 
retary of the General Economie Department of the Board 
of Trade, but in the re-shuffling that has taken place in 
consequence of the establishment of the new Ministry of 
Transport, he has been appointed Joint Permanent Secre- 
tary of the Board, the highest permanent post in the office. 
Mr. Chapman, who was formerly Dean of the Faculty of 
Commerce in the University of Manchester, has an expert 
knowledge of the cotton industry. His book, “The Lan- 
eashire Cotton Industry.” is a complete survey of the sub- 
ject. He is also the author of “The Cotton Trade and In- 
dustry.” He was one of the representatives of the Board 
of Trade on the Cotton Control Board, which did so much 
valuable work during the war. 

Prof. J. C. Irvine, of St. Andrew’s University, Glasgow, 
has not taken up the position of Director of Research of 
the British Cotton Industrv Research Association, as stated 
formerly. He was offered this position, bat decided not to 


accept it. 


The Yarn Market. 


The position of the yarn market during the last week of 
September and the first two weeks of October was a com- 
plete reversion of the condition which prevailed during the 
first part of the former month. The price shrinkage, which 
was causing the sellers much worry was checked and dur- 
ing the three weeks mentioned, one yarn group after an- 
other moved up in market value. This process reached the 
point, about a week after it started, where the entire list 
had improved its standing. In this rise the finer yarns 
showed remarkable strength. 

Buying during the last month showed much improve- 
ment during October. In September there was little de 
mand. The majority of the yarn houses reported few inqui- 
ries and a continued dearth of orders. Uncertainty of labor 
conditions, brought to something resembling a crisis by un- 
warranted apprehension over the recent steel strike and 
other labor agitations, was being blamed for the heavy 
depression in the yarn market. In October, however, things 
took a sudden turn. Several houses suddenly became over- 
filled with orders and inquiries and the whole atmosphere 
of the market changed. 

Although an average improvement in prices could be 
noted throughout the entire list as the effect of the change 
of attitude on the part of the buyers, the gathering strength 
was not very evenly distributed. Southern single skeins 
and warps advaneed only a trifle above their respective 
previous ranges despite a heavy demand. This condition 
also existed in northern mule spun combed peeler yarns, 


(Co™tinued on page 77.) 
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Lieut. T. F. ScREVEN is now associated with J. S. Hulme 
with offices in Philadelphia and Atlanta. Lieut. Sereven, 
before he went into the service, was connected with the 
Georgia Raiiway and Power Company of Atlanta. While 
abroad he enlarged his already wide experience in electrical 
installations in work for the A. E. F. As Mr. Hulme 
handles a line of motor driven presses, and in addition, a 
line of textile motors, Mr. Sereven will prove a valuable ad 
dition to his offiee. 

J. M. Buvr, who has been for some time superintendent 
of the Delburg Mill, Davidson, N. C., has been made super- 
intendent of the Linden Mill, of the same place, also J. P. 
Hartzoe, who was formerly superintendent of the latter 
mill, is now master mechanic of both mills. 

H. B. Hearn, son of the late Benjamin Dawson Heath, 
of Charlotte, N. C., has been elected president of the Jaek- 
son Cotton Mills, Monroe, N. C., to succeed his father. R. A. 
Morrow was elected vice-president and C. W. Walton sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

R. L. WALKER, president of the Martinsville (Va.) Cot- 
ton Mills, was fatally injured in an accident there recently. 
He was superintending the transfer of a heavy iron safe 
from a wagon when a support broke and in falling the safe 
eaught Mr. Walker, crushing him beneath it. His death 
oceurred shortly after the accident. 

Davin H. G. Penny, vice-president of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York, in charge of the foreign depart 
ment, has sailed for Europe to confer with the Europeis 
representatives of the bank. Mr. Penny, who joined tix 
National Bank of Commerce in New York in February of 
this year, was formerly assistant director of the Federal 
Reserve Board’s foreign exchange division and is widely 
known as an authority on foreign exchange. 

J. E. Wicker has resigned his position as superintenden' 
of the Puritan Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 

J. T. Davis has resigned as superintendent of the Cow- 
pens (S. C.) Manufacturing Company, to beeome over- 
seer of weaving at the Limestone Mills, Gaffney, S. C. 

Joe Byers has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Limestone Mills, Gaffney, S. C. He is sueceeded by B. M. 
Tennyson, who formerly held a similar position at Loray 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

J. H. Gosserr, overseer of plain and faney weaving at 
the Aiken Mills, Bath, S. C., has been transferred to the 
Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills, as overseer of weaving for 
Mill 1-2. Mr. Gossett is well known among the mill men of 
the South, having been connected with the Draper Corpora- 
tion for a number of vears previous to becoming associated 
the Langley and Aiken Mills, with which he has been for 
some time. 

Water W. PuHaro, one of the founders, president and 
treasurer of the Belmont Iron Works, died recently at 
Beach Haven, N. J. Mr. Pharo, whose home was at Haver- 
ford, was born in Tuckerton, N. J., May 31, 1855. He 
graduated from Haverford College in 1876. A wife and 
two daughters, Mrs. Edward Browning and Miss Elizabeth 


Pharo, survive him. 
C, C. Brigman, formerly overseer of spinning at the 
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Wateree Mills, Camden, S. C., has become general overseer 
of spinning at the Laneaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 

5. A. Srrrorp has been elected president of the Reynolds 
Cotton Mills, Bowling Green, S. C., succeeding R. C. Pat- 
rick, resigned. 

ALLEN D. Keyser, of Pendleton, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed assistant in textiles for the U. S. Tariff Commission. 

K. O. Srernsacu, of Selma, Ala., has accepted the posi- 
tion of manager and superintendent of the Rodman Heath 
Cotton Mills, Waxhaw, N. C. 

J. W. ELHANNON, formerly overseer of weaving at Dan 
River Mills, Schoolfield, Va., has become superintendent for 
the Puritan Mills Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 

B. B. Gossett, president of the Riverside and Toxaway 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., has been elected president of Cohan- 
net Cotton Mills, Fingerville, S. C. James W. Tribble has 
been elected treasurer of the same company. 

Epwarp W. Smiru, formerly superintendent of the An- 
nawan Mills, Inc., Fall River, Mass., has accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent of the Berkshire Mills, 
Adams, Mass. He has been in the mill business for 21 
years and was formerly superintendent of the Utica Fine 
Yarn Mill, Utiea, N. Y. 

Sam H.-Lavuper has been elected assistant treasurer of 
the Riverside and Toxaway Mills at Anderson, S. C. 

F. T. Newperry has been promoted from overseer of 
weaving to superintendent at the Lauderdale Cotton Mills, 
Meridian, Miss. 

Joe A. FARMER has been elected secretary of the River- 
side and Toxaway Mills, Anderson, S. C., sueceeding J. W. 
Tribble. who has resigned to go with the Cohannet Mills at 
Fingerville, S. C. 

W. P. Win@ate has resigned as superintendent of the 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills, Waxhaw, N. C., after 16 years 
of service in this capacity. 

M. A. Marer has accepted the position of secretary and 
treasurer of the Lois Cotton Mills, Douglasville, Ga. He 
formerly served the Eatonton (Ga.) Cotton Mills in a similar 
capacity. 

W. K. Moore has been elected president of the Crown 
Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga., to sueceed the late G. W. Hamil- 
ton, Sr. Mr. Moore was formerly vice-president of the 
company. G. W. Hamilton, Jr., formerly superintendent 
of the mills, is now vice-president, sueceeding Mr. Moore. 
C. L. Hamilton was elected to fill the vaeaney on the board 
of directors, caused by the death of Mr. Hamilton, Sr. 

W. E. Tispae has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of the Cleghorn Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C., and more 
recently connected with the Opelika (Ala.) Cotton Mills, 
has accepted a position with the Buffalo Manufacturing 
Company, Shelby, N. C. 

ArtuurR J. Draper, former president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, has been appointed on 
the North Carolina State Reconstruction Board. 

A. Marvin Carr, son of General Julian S. Carr, and for 
the past several years first vice-president and sales man- 
ager of the Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, died recently 
at the New York Hospital, New York City. 








Ear E. Epy, sales manager of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company, Industrial Bearings Division, New York City, 
has been appointed to the Board of Directors of Hyatt, Ltd., 
a new company formed to market the Hyatt bearings in 
Europe. Mr. Eby will devote his entire time to this work 
with headquarters in New York. G. O. Helmstaedter, form- 
erly district manager of the Chicago territory of the com- 
pany, has been promoted to the position of sales manager to 
fill the vaeaney. 

E. A LEFortT has resigned as overseer of dyeing at W hite 
Oak Mills, Greensboro, N. C. He was succeeded by Joun 
Ek. Armfield. 

LESTER FERGUSON has resigned as overseer of spinning 
at the Kimesville Manufacturing Company, Mt. Pleasant, 
N. C. 

Frank H. Tuomas, president of the F. H. Thomas 
Company, Boston, Mass., died recently. 

C. Enos Bean died recently at Millville, N. J., after an 
illness of almost a year. He was buried at Mt. Pleasant. 
N. J. 

Frep W. STEELE, treasurer and agent of the Booth Manu 
facturing Company, New Bedford, Mass., has been nominat 





A Group or ToLepO SCALE SALESMEN. 


ed as one of the trustees of the New Bedford Textile School. 
The vacaney was caused by the resignation some time ago 
of William O. Devoll, treasurer of the Potomska Mills. 

B. W. Brneauam of Ozark, Ala., has been elected general 
manager of the Madrid Cotton Mill Co., recently organized 
at Madrid, Ala. 

P. A. Situ, general overseer of Capital City Mills, 
Columbia, S. C., who recently met with a serious accident 
in falling from the top of a 14-foot ladder, is reported in 
fair way to speedy recovery. 

E. W. Henperson, who was in Army Y. M. C. A. work, 
has returned to cotton mill work as overseer of carding at 
Belbro. Mills, Charlotte. Mr. Henderson before the war 
was second in carding at Beaumont Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

E. T. Comer has resigned as president of the Bibb Man 
ufacturing Co., Macon, Ga. He was succeeded by W. D. 
Anderson, who was formerly sales manager and vice-pres- 


ident of the company. 


H. N. Dyer has been elected president and treasurer of 
the Martinsville (Va.) Cotton Mills, sueceeding the late 
R. L. Walker. 

J. R. PuunKetr has resigned as superintendent of Bibb 
Mill No. 1, Macon, Ga. 
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F. J. MINuINNETTE, for 47 years connected with the 
Roswell (Ga.) Manufacturing Company, and president of 
the company at the time of his retirement, died recently at 
the age of 83 years. 


J. C. GAMBRELL has resigned as assistant general mana- 
ger of the Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga. 

Harry T. Arkins, aged 70, a ‘prominent cotton manu- 
facturer of Cincinnati, Ohio, died recently at his home in 
that city, a victim of a brief spell of pneumonia. Mr. At 
kins was president of the Atkins & Pearce Manufacturing 
Co., of Cincinnati, and president of the Young Men’s Mut 
ual Life Insurance Company. He was a pioneer in the cot- 
ton manufacturing business at Cincinnati, and was a leader 
in Cincinnati business and religious fields. 


Saving Time in the Shipping Room. 

The Acme Steel Goods Co. has just announced a new 
speed record in applying metal strapping to wooden boxes 
with its nailless strapping system. 

In seven hours and thirty minutes’ time two men 
strapped a total of 1,261 cases with two straps on each 
ease which included handling from a pile six high, which 
is an average of ninety cases completely strapped and 
sealed an hour a man. 

This is perhaps the fastest time ever made in the course 
of a day’s run in strapping wooden boxes. 

This record was made possible by the use of the Aeme 
nailless strapping system which is freely admitted to be 
one of the fastest devices of its kind ever produced. 

The Aeme Steel Goods Company, manufacturers of this 
equipment, also makes many varieties and styles of box 
strapping. There is a strap scientifically constructed made 
for each style package. Given the size and weight of any 
shipping container, the Aeme Company, through its ex- 
perience and scientific investigation, can determine accu- 
rately the particular strapping required for such containers. 

Many concerns are using straps heavier than are nec- 
essary, others are using straps that are too light. This 
service is freely given to anyone inquiring for it and a little 
investigation on the part of the shipper will very often 
show a decided decrease in his strapping bill with increased 
efficiency. 

J.R. Regnas & Co., the well-known shipping room deal 
ers, are the southern agents for the Aeme Company and 
carry a large and varied stock of Aeme produets on hand 
at their warehouse 10-14 Tift street, Atlanta, Ga. 

A New Pressed Steel Corporation. 

The Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation, reeently organ- 
ized, with factory and offices at Attleboro, Mass., will spe- 
eialize in the manufacture of pressed steel loom beam heads, 
section beam heads, adjustable loom beam heads, narrow 
fabric beams, jack or dresser spools and drop wires for the 
textile industry. It will also endeavor to develop, with the 
aid of the mill men, new ideas for the improvement of 
textile machinery, along the lines of replacing with pressed 
steel those east-iron parts which are constantly breaking. 
The officers of the corporation are: Frank Mossberg, pres- 
ident; C. A. VanderPyl treasurer, and: A. A. Underwood, 
secretary and sales manager, all formerly connected with the 
Frank Mossbery Company of Attleboro. 
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BLEACHERS! 


Better bleaching is wanted 
by the Public, by the Selling 
Agent and therefore by the Mill. 


It cost nothing to get the 
dope from us about Peroxide 
bleaching. 

Inform yourself. See how 
simple and safe it is and that 
it does not cost any more. 


After that: Show it to the 
boss. 


He'll be glad and he'll prove 
it. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








NEWPORT DYESTUFFS 


MADE IN THE U. S.A. IMMEDIATELY? AVAILABLE 


NEW PRODUCTS 
NEWPORT SULPHUR INDONE 2 R 
The brightest Sulphur Blue on the market. 
NEWPORT DIRECT BLACKS 
E EXTRA—EE EXTRA—2 G 
High concentration and good value. 
NEWPORT DEVELOPED BLACK S C 
For silk and cotton hosiery, dyeing both fibers the same. 

NEWPORT DEVELOPED BLACK B H 
NEWPORT DIRECT FAST BROWN M 
NEWPORT NEUTRAL GREY G 
NEWPORT DIRECT FAST YELLOW NN 


Corresponding with pre-war standards. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


DELAWARE CORPORATION 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro, N. C. 
Chicago, III. 
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A Temporary Elevator. 


Epitok CorTron : 

During the operation of building a new addition to the 
Brandon Mills at Greenville, 8. C., it became necessary to 
move 38° spinning frames from the basement of the mill 
to the fifth story and also to remove 24 heavy fly-frames 
from one of the upper stories to the basement. This was 
done in an unique manner as may be seen from the illustra- 
herewith. A wooden elevator frame of 


tion planks was 





bolted together alongside the mill building, the entire struct- 
ure being 40 feet long and of a sufficient width to allow 
a single frame to be rolled upon the elevator platform and 


still leave room for the men to walk around it. A hoisting 
engine at the extreme right of the picture and a suitably 
located wire cable completed the elevator structure. 


The spinning frames were placed on skids and rollers, 
four men handling a frame and rolling it through a window 
which had been eut into a temporary door onto the elevator 
platform after which the frame was hoisted to its new 
position on the fifth floor. The 38 frames were moved in 
three days’ time, no dismantling of the frames being neces- 
sary, in most instances the ends not even being broken 
down, so they were ready to put to work as soon as set. 

In the ease of the fly-frames, the creels were removed 


Otherwise 


before the frames were rolled onto the elevator. 
the frames were taken down intact. 





The proposition of moving the frames was worked out 
by W. F. Davis, superintendent, and D. H. Sadler, master 
and W. R. 
Young, carder. Mr. Sadler superintended the job in person 


mechanic, assisted by T. C. Collins, spinner, 


and may be seen standing in the foreground of the picture 


Nemo (Ga.) 





A New Method of Twisting. 


Epitor Corton : 
To my mind, there is no room so neglected in most mills 
as the twisting room. 

In many twisting rooms we find no stop motions, the 
creels loaded with bad spools, which means a waste of good 
yarn, and roller laps here and there, while in another mill 
we find no spools in the creels, a warper beam instead sup- 
plving the yarn to the spindles. 

I may be wrong, but I believe it is safe to predict, that 
in a few years, the creels and spools on twisters will be a 
thing of the past. The beam method will be used extensively. 
And why? Because it is the only practical way to twist, 
for the following reasons: (1) no bad spools, which means 
the saving of much yarn, (2) no stop motions are required, 
(3) less strain on the yarn, which helps and holds the elas- 
ticity in the varn, (4) 
folded, (5) the cost of spools is entirely eliminated, which 


as many ends as desired can be 


is quite an item, (6) less breakage of ends due to the large 
number of ends employed to turn a single beam. (Owing 
to the space from the guide wire to the beam, the strain on 
any one end never equals the “give” found in any good 
yarn.) (7) more production because there is no creeling. 
When a beam runs out, it takes but a few minutes to change 
from an empty beam to a full beam, and with the aid of a 
knot-tying machine, the twister is soon in operation again. 

This letter should set a good many mill men to thinking 

that is my aim when I write for this department, for mv 
only object is to help the readers. ? 

The practice of twisting from warps or beams instead 
of from spools in the creel makes a great saving. The 
amount cannot be realized until the new method is put into 
practice. To make the change is very little trouble with 
hardly any extra cost. 

A friend of mine a short time ago was puzzled because 
he received an order which called for 12/30s, and he could 
He has since adopted the beam method, 
Such ply yarns are 


only ply 4/30s. 
and now plys as high as 20/30s. 
used in the manufacture of automobile tires, and at this 
writing, there is a great demand for them. 
Williams (Mass.) 

[A mill man who was visiting the Editor when this letter 
same in suggested that Mr. Williams write another letter 
on this subject and give comparative costs in twisting by 
the two systems.—Editor. | 
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Why Not Improve Staple? 


Epitor Corton: 

How many years is it to be be until the cotton buyer’s 
first interest will be in the staple, looking first as to even- 
ness, second as to strength, third as to length, fourth as 
to amount of motes and foreign matter and last and least 
as to color? 

Evenness comes first, because as long as the attenuation 
and parallelization is done with drawing or drafting rolls 
by increasing the speed of each pair of succeeding bottom 
and top rolls, so that as the faster revolving rolls take 
hold of a fiber the slower revolving rolls are turning it 
loose, and as it is embedded in other fibers held by the slower 
rolls there is enough resistance to straighten it out thus 
laying it parallel with other fibers; and since the faster 
revolving rolls are taking the fibers away at a greater speed 
than they are being turned loose by the slower revolving 
rolls, thus drawing the amount of cotton fibers out or at- 
tenuating them, it can be readily seen that the most im- 
portant characteristic of any cotton is the evenness of the 
length of fibers so the drawing rolls can, be set to suit the 
length of all fibers instead of pulling the short fibers through 
without straightening them out and breaking the longer ones 
by the fast rolls catching them before the slow rolls turn 
them loose. 

Second is the strength, because the stronger the individ- 
ual fiber, the stronger the thread or cloth. While it is 
true that very good yarn can be made successfully from 
weak fibers by using the proper amount of twist in the 
work if the fibers are fairly even, much better yarn or 
cloth ean be made from cotton with stronger fibers. 

Third comes length, because length ean be tagged and 
the cotton sold to mills using that particular length staple, 
and the longer the fibers are the more the eotton will 
sell for. 


Fourth is the motes and foreign matter, beeause this 
only means the amount or per cent of waste or loss there 
will be. 


Last comes color, because the color of cotton is the 
least important serving onlv as a guide to the strength of 
the fibers, and as this cannot always be depended upon it 
is not a safe guide; also the majority of cotton goods are 
either bleached or dyed, and where it is wanted in the nat- 
ural color a shade or two either way does not make any 
difference unless it is mixed. 

Blue cotton usually has the weakest fibers with reds 
and yellows next, unless the yellow is a cream from cotton 
lying in the seed, while white is considered to be the strong- 
est. But the cotton with a creamy cast caused by being 
stored in the seed has the strongest fibers of all. 

Cotton is sometimes very weak because of exposure to 
sunshine and extreme dry weather, causing the cotton boll 
to burst open before entirely matured and if cotton is 
picked too soon after the boll is cracked, before it is well 
open, it ruins the fibers entirely as far as strength goes. 
There are a great many varieties of cotton and a great 
difference in every variety, caused by differences in the 
character of the land in which it is grown, in fertilizer, in 
cultivation, in climatie conditions, in harvesting and ginning. 

Blue cotton is caused from cotton staying in the field 


after frost; dew, rain and sunshine giving the cotton a 
dark bluish cast from the sap in the dead, or partly dead 
plant; if the cotton was picked immediately after frost 
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it would remain white. The fact of the frost catching the 
full open bolls in the field does not make the fibers weak, 
but usually after frost the cotton is allowed to stay in the 
field for weeks and sometimes for months allowing the 
weather to wash and dry all the oil out of the fibers, eaus- 
ing them to be harsh and weak. 

Red and yellow tinges and stains are usually caused 
from rank growth weed shading the land, eausing it to 
sour and giving the plants diseases. The land souring from 
any eause will make the plant, or parts of the plant un- 
healthy. which colors the cotton. Sometimes one-half a 
boll will be diseased and only partly open while the other 
half will open out all right. But when it rains the unhealthy 
part of the boll will stain the healthy part of the boll. 
Any cause that prevents a boll from fully maturing usually 
eolors the hull of the boll or the cotton in the boll and 
when it rains the color spreads more or less. 

In what is known as Upland cotton there are fibers all 
the way in length from '%-ineh to 14-inch, making it im- 
possible to set the rollers to suit all lengths as 1% difference 
should require a different setting of the drafting rolls 
throughout the mill. So a bale of cotton with the fibers 
all the same length ought to be worth considerably more 
than a bale with the fiber lengths all the way from %-inch 
to 114-ineh. (While it is unusual to see this mueh differ- 
ence in one bale it is not an uncommon thing for it to ap- 
pear in a lot of 100 bales.) When there is a great varia- 
tion in the length o* the fibers of a lot of cotton, the shorter 
fibers go into the waste and the extremely long fibers are 
pulled in two by the fast revolving rolls getting hold of 
them before the back or slower rolls have turned them loose. 

Cotton should be picked as fast as it opens fully and 
before it is rained on, if possible, keeping each picking 
separate and keeping poor land cotton separate from fertile 
land cotton. Then it should be stored from one to six 
months before it is ginned, allowing the hollow fibers to 
take up some of the oil from the cotton seed. It is claimed 
that the fibers will grow longer while lying in the seed, but 
this lengthening of the fibérs may be due to dampness from 
the oil causing less of a corkscrew arrangement of the 
fibers, as cotton, unlike hair, will straighten out in damp 
weather and will curl up in dry weather. 

If the cotton manufacturers could get tests as to what 
causes different conditions in the staple, and the condition 
that would be the most desirable from a manufacturing 
standpoint, and let the growers know it by advertising in 
the farm papers, and should pay. a premium for cotton in 
which the staple was in the condition best suited for manu- 
facturing purposes, it would be a great help. 

The writer has suggested in several previous articles 
that the Government, through the Department of Agricul- 
ture, make tests along these lines and I see that a new bul- 
letin has been issued in regard to the different staples. In 
a trade journal giving a description of this new bulletin, 
I noticed a photograph of the different staples, in which 
all the staple or fibers photographed were exactly tlie 
same length, or apparently so, which is something I have 
never seen in a bale of cotton. If the cotton buyer is to be 
allowed to pull the staple to show the particular length 
he wants it to be, what is the object of pulling the staple? 
For instanee, if a bale of cotton had fibers ranging in length 
from 34-inch to 114-inch, the cotton buyer, or grader, can 
keep pulling out and adding to, and taking away from, 
until he ean make the staple in the bale appear any length 
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he wishes from 34-inch to 14-inch, and as the grader sell- 
ing it would want the staple to appear as long as possible, 
and the grader buying would want it to appear as short 
as possible, they would be hopelessly apart. 

| ae 


( Ala.) 
Corded and Coarse Filling. 
Epitor Corron: 

I have a letter in hand from a southern mill man who 
wishes to know the difference between corded and coarse 
filling. 

Corded filling is a quantity of strands running into one. 
Coarse filling is a carded yarn, rough and oozy and too 
heavy to pass through the eye of a needle. Mill men as a 
rule call all yarns below 20s a coarse yarn. From 2(s to 50s 
is called a medium yarn and over 50s a fine yarn. 

To know the difference between a corded yarn and a 
coarse yarn amounts to little, but to be able to detect the 
difference between a corded yarn and a coarse yarn amounts 
to a great deal. 
are called to 
the cloth. 


or overtwisted ? 


For instance, the carder, spinner and weaver 
the cloth 
Now, are these stripes caused by corded, coarse 


room. We find heavy stripes in 
How ean the defects be traced ? 

One method is to use the needle point of a burling 
nipper and pull out a portion of the heavy filling. Next 
use a strong magnifying glass. If the defective yarn shows 
two ply, you are helpless. No one ean stop ply filling or 
warp with the present type of machinery. However, if 
the under clearer sticks are kept well covered and allowed 
When 
an under clearer stops, the broken end will collect on the 
thread board, and the least draught will cause the broken 
end to ply itself with the adjoining end and perhaps run 
for a few minutes, break away from the end in question, 
This often 
There- 


to run freely, very little ply yarn will be found. 


collect on the thread board again and so on. 
happens and is not detected until woven into cloth. 
fore, in such a case we are helpless. 

On the other hand, if the defective yarn shows thick and 
thin places with a very heavy appearance in spots and 
small loops here and there, this indicates double roving. 
However, the best point to know is the feel of the stripe 
itself. If the stripe has the appearance and feel of fine 
sandpaper, this indicates that the defective portion of filling 
was due to excessive friction contact and excessive twist. 
Both are mostly caused by a clogged roller end, that of 
course retards the top leather roll and the actual draft is 
shortened by the excessive friction contact, and as excessive 
friction contact shortens the yarn, we have two extremes, 
namely, heavy twisted yarn. 

Every ring and mu'e spinner should be instructed, that 
in every case where a clogged roller is found, the end run- 
ning should be broken and the heavy twisted portion run 
off, Wash (N. H.) 


Care and Operation of Roving Frames. 


Eprror Corron: 

The first thing to take into consideration after vou have 
the frames up and leveled is the oiling, for good oiling is 
the life of a frame. All the fast running parts of the frame 
should be oiled twice a day, the first thing after starting 
up in the morning and the first thing after noon. 
-The slower parts and all the horse head gearing should 


be oiled once a day. The stands should be oiled twiee a 
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week. Where the work is coarse the front stands should be 
oiled daily, using one-half machine oil and one-half cylinder 
oil, and should be kept full of good grease at all times. 
The rolls should be cleaned and oiled daily with a good 
heavy oil. If the work is coarser than 30s they should be 
oiled twice a day. 
All front leather rolls on slubbers should be taken out 
The 
the ends of these 


Spindles should 


and picked at the end of each week. reason for this 


is that so much eotton collects around 
that they will choke up if not kept clean. 
be oiled twice a week with machine oil and the flyers taken 


This 


to «ome 


off and a little oil added to the tops of the spindles. 
will keep the tops from rusting and allow the flyer 


off easily. When oiling the spindles it is a good idea to 
add about one-third kerosene to the regular oil to eut off 
the dirt and rust from the bolsters. 

The steps on all frames should be oiled at least every 


four weeks. All parts behind the frame should be oiled 
onee a week, that is, all the pulleys and rods which lift 
and lower the earriage. It is a good idea to go over the 


frames and tighten up all screws and gearing in the horse 


his will save many a gear 


head every week, if possible. 
and will keep the ends from coming down. 

Coming to the drafting on fly frames, a draft of 6 or 
7 is advocated because, although the opportunity_is taken 
in multiplying the strand by running two into one at the 


be 
contained 


understood that, owing to the small num 
the of 


strands, very little res*stance is offered to the front roll. 


back, it must 


ber of fibers in eross section the two 


The front roll is usually weighted with a 14-pound weight 
and if the strand in the back has the proper number ot 


to not 


the fibers if the rolls are properly set. 


turns the inch, a maximum draft of 7 will injure 
On the other hand, 
if the roving fed in eontains too much twist to the inch, 
like that of a 
bulky sliver because the turns in the roving will prevent 
the are 


not strong enough to stop the front roll, they are broken. 


the action between the rolls will be almost 


fibers from freeing themselves and if the fibers 
2 

Sometimes the staple is very long and strong. which 

stops the front roll and makes what is termed a hard end. 

The draft 419, 


will make 


on a slubber should never exceed which 


.61 to 


A .62 hank slubber roving 


662 hank roving from a 60 grain sliver. 
the 


making 1. 


(two in at interme- 


draft 


one ) 


diate ealls for about 5.3 for 65 hank 


intermediate roving. A 1.65 intermediate hank roving 


(two in one) at the fine speeders ealls for about 6.5 draft 
A 5.5 hank roving (two in one) 


for making 5.5 hank roving 


at the ring frames for making 28s varn calls for a draft of 
almost 14. No a'lowance is made for twist and friction whieh 
will be explained later on. The figures given are to show 
how the proper draft ean be obtained from a 60 grain sliver. 
It ean be seen that with a total draft of only 4.5 at the 
is still a draft of about 4. 


larger 


slubber there 2 between the first 


and second rolls. A mueh draft exists between the 


rolls of drawing frame of later 


that 


first and second any 


types, or drawings eonsist of four lines 


oneration in most cotton mills. 
that 


I am willing to admit as a general rule it is not 


always possible for a carder to arrange a series of slubbers 
fly 


process 


and fremes to give the best theoretical drafts because 
one must keep up with another and the earder 


at eaen process 


must arrange the dra*ts so the production 
will balanee with that of the other and to do this the drafts 


often have to ke excessive. The earder should acquaint the 
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“Safe or Unsafe ~ 
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N Anchor Post Unclimbable Factory Fence 
effectively prevents theft, destruction and 
‘‘tramp’’ or the lawless 
schemes of violence con- 
eeived by the ecraftiest and most cunning. It 
is an all-time, all-around protection, guarding 
with equal strength at all points. 


vandalism by the lone 


Anchor Post Factory Fenees are made of Chain 
Link Woven Steel, strong, sturdy and lasting. 
They are held rigid and erect by firmly anchor- 


May we tell you more about Anchor 
factory protection? 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


Atlanta Office 
New York Office 


Philadelphia: 


Hartford: 902 Main Street 
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superintendent with the existing conditions and then he is 
blameless for the uneven when 
changing the drafts of different machines, are continually 
running to the superintendent for new gears, when if they 
understood how different trains of gears give the same dratt 
they could make the The follo x- 
ing calculations will give an idea of how almost any gear 
ean be used by changing the train of gears: 


work. Some overseers, 


gears on hand available. 


Suppose we have a 50 on the back roll of the machine 
and a 40 draft gear meshing with back roll, which are the 
only change gears on most frames; the hank roving sizing 
4.40 hank and should size 4.50 hank. Either the draft 
gear or the back roll gear must be changed. Suppose we 
have no gears on hand larger than 50 and the 39 gears are 
in use. It can be seen that it is impossible to change either 
gear to give a 4.50 hank roving. The first thing to do is 
to find the gear that will make 4.50 hank roving. By 
proportion we will caleulate the back roll gear, and we have 
4.40 divided by 4.50 which equals 50 multiplied by X, 
To get the total draft we multi- 


gear 82 and the diameter 


from which X equals 51. 
ply the back roll 51 by the erown 
of the front roll for a dividend and divide the diameter 
of the back roll multiplied by the draft gear and the front 
roll gear, thus 51 & 82 * 10 + 9 & 40 & 18 = 6.45 
which is the draft which must be on the frame to produce 
4.50 hank roving. As stated before we are not supposed 
to have 51 back roll gears, so we change the train of gears 
to obtain a new draft constant. First find a new draft 
eonstant by putting on a back roll gear that will make 
the gears on hand available. In this ease we put on a 
48 back roll gear and we have 48 & 82 «10 +91 
18 = 242.96 which is the new draft constant. Now divide 
the draft required to make 4.50 hank, which is 6.45 into 
the new constant 242.96 and you have 37.65 or 38 which 
is the draft gear. It can be seen from the above that the 
38 teeth draft gears that could not be used are now made 
available by changing the draft constant. The overseer 
who has charge of all the carding of a large mill may sim- 
plifv his work by having a chart of draft constants and 
draft gears on twist constants and twist gears so that 
when gears are changed the chart can be changed accord- 
ingly and the draft and twist per inch is always known on 
every machine. A. B. Brown (N. C.) 





Mitchell-Bissell Co. Builds Factory. 


Arrangements were recently completed whereby another 
important manufacturing concern will be added to the list 
of Trenton, N. J., industries. The Mitchell-Bissell Com- 
pany, for fifty years the sole importers of porcelain fit- 
tings for textile machinery, and whose name is familiar to 
every textile manufacturer in the United States, has begun 
the erection of a large plant for the manufacture of textile 
machinery fittings. 

The factory is to be modern in every particular and will 
employ about 300 skilled employees, the character of its 
product requiring the highest skill in the realm of clay 
manufacture. The plant will be equipped with many new 
devices intended to insure sanitary conditions, and thus 
obviate the objectionable and unhealthful features of por- 
eelain ware making. The company will make a bid for the 
highest elass of labor that can be obtained. The very na- 
ture of its product makes it imperative that only highly 
intelligent and skilled artisans be employed. For this 
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reason its labor will not be employed on the piece-work 
system, but will be paid for by the hour or day and the 
wages will be determined by the quality rather than the 


quantity of work performed. 

The manufacture of porcelain fixtures for textile ma- 
chinery was, at the beginning of the lafe war, carried on 
exclusively in Germany. The Mitchell-Bissell Company was 
practically the only importer who supplied these fixtures 
to the American trade. The company is an absolutely 
American concern, and incidentally, it may be stated, that 
while the war was in progress it was one of only three com- 
panies that were permitted by the British Admiralty to 


The 


special permission was granted because of the imperative 


transport German-made goods to the United States. 


necessity of securing such supplies in order to enable Amer- 
ican textile manufacturers to continue business. 

The war, however, started the Mitchell-Bissell Company 
to experiment in the manufacture of these articles on its 
own account. The concern went to Trenton, secured room 
in the plant of the Cook Pottery Company and began a 
long series of experiments. After months of painstaking 
effort the company succeeded in developing a product which 
not only equals, but which in many respects is superior to 
German-made goods of a similar character. 

The articles which are now being manufactured in the 
Cook pottery and which will be manufactured in the new 
plant are of exceedingly intricate design. In addition to 
that they must necessarily be of exceptional hardness, re- 
quiring especially built kilns for firing. For the most part 
they are fixtures which are designed to serve as guides for 
cotton, silk, wool or other material used in textile manu- 
facture, and the rapid passage of these strands over the 
surface of the little guides causes them to break, or wear 
rapidly, unless they are of flinty material. 

The home office of the Mitchell-Bissell Company is at 
251-255 Fourth Avenue, New York. Its officers are John 
R. Mitchell, president; Freeman Cass, vice-president; Mrs. 
R. H. Bissell, secretary, and Mrs. H. E. Mitchell, assistant 
secretary. These comprise all of the officers and all of the 
stockholders of the concern. The company is incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey, and has been doing an ex- 
tensive business in the importation of porcelain fixtures for 
nearly fifty years. It owns patents on the majority of the 
equipment and processes used in its factory and is amply 
supplied with capital. It has no connection whatever with 
any German concern. 

The company has had plans drawn for its prospective 
plant that call for a one-story building 260 x 75 feet; to be 
of fireproof construction. 

The contract for erecting the plant has been let to the 
Turner Construction Company, of Philadelphia, and it is 
expected that the plant will be ready to begin operations 
by the first of February, 1920. 


Opinions on Spinning Rings. 





Eprtor CorTTon: 

To my mind, the most expensive practice in any spinning 
room is the oiling of the rings. Oil will gum the rings and 
cause the traveler to draw hard producing weak places in 
the yarn due to the variation of the twist and also spoiling 
the rings by the friction of the traveler, which causes the 
temper to be taken out of the rings in some places. I know 
of a mill where they never allow the rings to be oiled and 
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“WEATHER, 


And the Story of How 
It Is Manufactured” 





is the title of my new 
book, which tells in an 
interesting, readable 
) way, the fairy tale of 
| Manufactured Weather, 
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“Every day a good day” 
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for a long time the rings were in good condition. They 
changed the boss spinner and the new man allowed them to 
be oiled; in less than six months they had a man putting in 
new rings. I find that the rings wear out three to one when 
they are oiled, compared with those that are not. The fric- 
tion of the traveler finds the soft places. 

The rings should be round, hard, smooth and must be ad- 
justable upon the ring ‘rail so as to be concentric with the 
spindles, as the durability of the rings and travelers de- 
The ring rail must be level and 
travel in a perpendicular line so that the spindles will be 
in the center of the ring the whole of the lift. If not, good 
rings are speedily made into bad ones, travelers wear out 


pends largely upon this. 


faster and the threads break down more often. Keep ring 
rails level and save the rings and travelers. 

A good practice is to place a spirit-level on each rail 
every little while, and when a ring rail is found out of true, 
to level it at onee. The slightest disarrangement of the 
time 


Wash (N. H.) 


ring rail will make conditions deplorable in a short 
in any spinning room. 


Carding.* 


BY MARSHALL DILLING.+ 
Q.—How many processes of pickers do you use? 
A.—Majority are using three processes, but are increas- 
ing; number are using two, with searcely any using four. 
Q.—What speed do you run your beaters? 
highest 1250, lowest 540, average’ 770 
Three blade highest 1250, lowest 925, average 1098 
Two blade highest 1450, lowest 950, 
Carding highest 1400, lowest 550, 
This shows a tendency to run beaters at a lower speed than 
formerly. 


A—Poreupine 


average 1338 
average 1109 


Q.—How many pounds a day of ten hours do your pick- 
ers produce? 

A.—Highest—3,000. Lowest—900. Average—2,140. 

Q.—Will two or more processes produce the strongest 
varn? 

A.—About evenly divided between two and three pro- 
cesses, but those carders using two are more enthusiastic 
the 
through 


than others. Those putting the largest production 


largely prefer three processes, while those with 
smaller production prefer two, which leads me to believe that 
there are some mills now using three processes that could 
eliminate their intermediates; use them as finishers, reduce 


the sneed to the point desired, reduce the proportion one- 
half, and secure as 200d a lap with less injury to the fibers. 
Width of ecards? Praectieally all 40 inches. 
Weight per vard of lap? Lghtest, 10 0z.; heavest, 16 
0z.; average, 12 oz. 
‘Pounds a dav of 10 hours? 


235 lbs.: average, 110 Ibs. 


Lightest. 50 Ibs.: heaviest. 
Q.—Do vou believe you could get stronger or more even 
varn by earding less? 


A .—Three-fourths 


get stronger and more 


of the answers say that they could 
even varn by carding less, while a few 
who are already earding light and some who are carding 
heavy for coarse numbers do not think that they could se- 
eure any advantage by carding less. 


Southern Textile 
its recent meet- 


out by the 
Association at 


*Results of a 
Association, and delivered 
ing in Charlotte, N. C. 

+Superintendent, A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Co., 
and Chairman of the Committee on Carding 


questionnaire sent 
before this 


Ranlo, N. C., 
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Q.—Do you prefer a heavy lap with slow feed or a light 
lap with faster feed? Give reasons. 

A.—The tendeney is to use a light lap and then run the 
doffer as slow as the production required will permit. It is 
considered best to have as small a web of cotton as possible 
on the feed plate and eylinder so that all fibers will have 
a better chance to be carded out separately and to avoid the 
frietion caused by a heavy web. 

Q.—If you were going to reduce your carding, would 
vou do it by reducing the speed of the doffer, weight of 
sliver or weight of lap? Why? 

A.—Most answers indicate that a lighter lap is prefera- 
ble to any other changes. The idea is that by having a light 
lap there is less stock for the licker-in, cylinder and flats 
to work on, and they can therefore do their work of sepa- 
rating and carding or combing out the fibers better than 
if they were in a more crowded condition. 

Q.—How often do you grind cards? 

A.—From 15 to 36, with an average of 24 days. 

Q.—How long do you grind each card, and do you grind 
light or heavy? 

A —Answers show from 414 to 12, with an average of 
8 hours given to grinding; and most earders prefer to grind 
medium, as this gives a sharper point to the wire which 
enables it to eatch the better. 
not considered necessary unless the clothing has been injured, 


fibers Heavy grinding is 
and light eripding does not give as good a point as medium 
does. 

Q.—What is your experience with different settings, 
especially with reference to the breaking strength of varn? 
Will licker-in set to 12 gauge make stronger yarn than when 
set to 7 gauge? 

A.—The answers to these questions show a great differ- 
ence of opinion but the most important points suggested 
are that the feed-plate shonld be suitable for the length 
of cotton used; that the settings should be such as not to 
crowd the stock: that the flvyings should be watched closely 
to see that the stock is not being damaged, and that the 


licker-in set to a 12 gauge is preferred to a7 gauge. 


Weichts of eard sliver? 39 to 75, with an average of 
50 grains. 
Q.—How many doublings and how many processes of 


drawing do vou use? 

A.—The 
with 2 processes of drawing, for the reason that one process 
does not give sufficient doublings, and three processes do 
v00d Seme 


mills making combed yarns are using one process with good 


most universal practice is to double 6 times 


more harm than by overworking the stock. 
results. 
Speed of front rolls? 
15 revolutions per minute, 
Weight of 
of 58 grains. 
().—What 


your drawing? 


995 to 400, with an average or 


finished sliver? 42 to 88 with an average 


front roll speed would vou prefer to run 


995 to 350, 


with an average 
h is sn the 


A.—The answers show from 


ot 965 revolutions per minute, whie less than 


average. Almost every answer indicated that they pre- 
ferred slower speed and lighter sliver. which leads to the 
conclusion that the average mill needs from 10 per cent to 
20 per cent more drawing to enable it to secure these ad- 
vantages. 

Q.—What drafts do you run and what do you prefer 


to run on? 
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A Liberal Sample 
of Slo-Flo Will 
Gladly Be Sent to 
You Gratis. Write 
our Nearest Dis- 
tributor or Write 


On Looms 
Use Slo-Flo No. 25 


On Knitting Machines 
use Slo-Flo No. 30 


For Comb Boxes or Cards 


use Slo-Flo No. 26 


us Direct. 











The Scientific Lubricant for Textile Machinery 
Brings The Friction Load 


HERE is no guesswork about it. Slo-Flo 
does reduce the friction load. No matter 
what type of drive you have—electrical or 
central drive—the thousands of little friction-drags 


that act as checks on production disappear as if by d O W n 


magic when Slo-Flo supplants obsolete, inefficient 
lubricants. 

Slo-Flo has another advantage—its adhesive 
qualities prevent spattering and climbing. This 
means an end to the stained goods loss for all time. 


Down 


suauliiomicn 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Quality Lubricants Since 18538 


Chicago Philadelphia Hartford Providence 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
* 


Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 








SCIENTIFIC LUBRICANTS for SCIENTIFIC LUBRICATION 
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A.—Slubbers—run 3 to 534, average 4, prefer 34% to 
4%, average 4, Intermediates—run 4 to 5%, average 5, per- 
fer 4 to 5%4, average 5. Fine Frame—run 5 to 734, average 
6, prefer 5 to 7, average 6, as with long drafts; and the 
desire is to get away from either extreme, as one is consid- 
ered as harmful as the other. 

Q.—What is the best method of mixing roving and seav- 
enger waste with the regular mixing? 

A.—The most popular way is to run the waste through a 
waste machine and then through a feeder that is attached 
to the conveving system and regulated so that it feeds just 
fast enough to run up the waste while the regular stock is 
being run. 

Q.—What idea have you developed in your card room 
that has made a noticeable improvement in your spinning 
and weaving? 

A.—Among the ideas received are the following: Strict 
attention to the tension on speeders; new type of grid bar 
on pickers; strict attention to cleanliness and evenness of 
work; reduced card production from 125 pounds to 60 
pounds per ten hours and ecards run day and night; more 
attention to reducing the amount of waste made, and proper 
mixing of cotton; reduce pickers from 3 to 2, and drawing 
from 2 to 1 processes; installation of automatic feeding ma- 
chinery; addition of new machinery permitting a shorten- 
ing of drafts with a notable improvement in spinning and 
weaving. 

Q.—What is your best method of keeping your supply 
account down? 

A.—The most popular plan is to keep all supplies in a 
convenient place and issue them out only on order from the 
proper person, and render a monthly statement, with com- 
parisons, to each section or department. Another good 
idea is good oil properly applied at the right time and place. 

Q.—What do you consider the greatest need of the eard 
rooms of the South today? 

A.—More machinery, especially cards. This is the opin- 
ion given in almost every answer. The next greatest need 
is better men, and especially better men for card grinders. 
Oh! for some way to fire the ambition of the present and 
coming generation that they may want to learn to become 
more efficient in their work and to gain promotion on their 
merits instead of some other way. 





Spinning.* 


BY J. B. HARRIS. 





When I was notified that I had been appointed to pre- 
pare an address on spinning, to be delivered at this conven- 
tion, and thought of the men who would be here who were 
superintendents and overseers when I was pushing a doffer’s 
box, I was very much inclined to pass it along to someone 
else. Realizing, however, that if I expected to get much 
real benefit out of the meetings for myself I would necessari- 
ly have to take a part in them, I was willing to undertake it. 

In a diseussion of this kind it is always considered that 
the roving is delivered to the spinning room in the proper 
condition. I will not attempt to diseuss the roving question, 
except to say that an overseer should pay close attention 
at all times to the quality of the work he is getting, and 


*Results of a questionnaire sent out by the Southern Textile 
Association and delivered before that Association at its recent meet- 


ing in Charlotte, N. C. 
+Assistant Superintendent, Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton Mills, and 


Chairman of the Committee on Spinning. 
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not wait until his room is “balled up” before making a 
“kick.” 

The importance of keeping a spinning frame in good 
running condition suggests the question of overhauling spin- 


ning every year. I don’t think there is any question about 
the overhauling once every twelve months helping the run 
ning of the work; but there possibly is some question as 


The 


information I have received on this question, with my own 


to whether the results would justify the expense. 


experience, convinces me that spinning frames should be 
thoroughly overhauled every year if we are to have good 
running work, and further convince me that the results 
amply justify the expense. 

We cannot afford to overlook the question of spindle 
A very suc- 
cessful superintendent made the statement to me not long 
ago that he believed more spinning rooms had been put 


“on the bum” by exeessive spindle speed than any other 


speed if we are to have good running work. 


cause. My experience in spinning has been largely on one 
elass of work, and I shall not try to suggest spindle speeds 
except for the numbers with which I am most familiar. 
For 30s warp I would suggest 9.000 turns a minute, and 


for 40s filling 8,000 turns a minute. 


The proper kind of band to use is ns small item when 
you consider the relation it bears to the quantity and qual- 
ity of yarn gotten out of the spinning room. We all know 
that no standard size band could be adopted that would 
give the best results everywhere, therefore I am going to 
suggest a band made of roving averaging 100 bands to the 
pound, with such slight variation from that as best suits 
loeal conditions. 

The question of extra help to do the cleaning of the 
spinning room was agitated considerably a few years ago 
when we were called on to put a part of our spinners on 
an eight-hour schedule and some of the mills tried out the 
eight-hour help as cleaners. From the information I am 
able to gather, very few mills use extra help for cleaning, 
and I would not advise it except on fine numbers where ab- 
solute essential. Of course, a reasonable 
amount of cleaning is essential on any kind of work, and 
I am heartily in favor of having it done, but by the regular 
spinners, who, if they are properly instructed, soon learn 
that it is to their interest as well as to the mill’s for them 
to have a clean set of sides. 


cleanliness is 


Among the many perplexing problems that an overseer 
of spinning has to contend with, there is none worse than 
the doffers. There is considerable difference of opinion 
as to the best way to arrange the doffer’s work, whether 
to work each one separately or to have several to the set. 
Some say give each one a certain number of frames to 
himself; others say work two together, while the majority 
seem to think it is best to have four or six to each set. 
After trying several different methods, I arranged my doff- 
ers two and three to the set, paying them by the frame, 
and am well satisfied with that arrangement. 


The greatest need of the spinning rooms of the South 
today, according to most superintendents and overseers, is 
more spinners and doffers. The problem of getting them 
and keeping them in the spinning room is something that 
we as superintendents and overseers must solve before we 
ean get the maximum results out of our mills. Why is it 
that we hear so often “He’s up against it for help in the 
spinning room,” while the other departments have plenty? 
It is a fact well known to most of us, that the majority of 
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EVERY COTTON MILL 


SHOULD HAVE A WELDING OUTFIT 


You should use the best Acetylene, and COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE, with a 
uniform purity of 99%, is always dependable. The United States government pays 
a tribute to this quality in the general use of Commercial Acetylene for all harbor 
lights, for these lights must not fail, and only acetylene of highest purity and 
uniformity will serve. 


Commercial Acetylene comes in portable cylinders of the following sizes: 


10” x 30” containing 125 cu. ft. 
12” x 36° containing 225 cu. ft. 
12” x 44° containing 275 cu. ft. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE IS SECURED WITHOUT DEPOSIT. 
WRITE FOR OUR SERVICE AGREEMENT. 


Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 


204 Trust Company of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Main Office: 80 Broadway, New York City 203 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Aurora, Til. Boston, Mass. Bound Brook, N. J. East Deerfield, Mass. 
Toronto, Ont. San Francisco, Cal. Moberly, Mo. W. Berkley, Cal. 


THE DOUBLE END UTSMAN ~ 


Cleans Quills all day long and does it rapidly. 
Why not investigate? 


We also sell 


“EVERLASTING”? 
Lug Sticks and 


The Single End 
Utsman 
does just what the 
Double End does 


in the same way. 


Picker Sticks 


which we guaran- It is for smaller 


tee fully mills. 





LET US GIVE YOU FULL INFORMATION. 


The Terrell Machine Company, Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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parents do not want their children to learn in the spin- 
ning room any more. There may be several reasons for this, 
and we should not rest until we have discovered and reme- 


died them. 
ive in every sense of the word as other departments of the 


Spimning room work must be made as attract- 


mill before we can reasonably expect to have a sufficient 
supply of experienced help. 

There seems to be a total lack of ambition on the part 
of our young men around the mills to prepare themselves 
for responsible positions, and I am unable to see where 
the second hands and overseers of the future are coming 
from, unless some inducement is offered that will be suffi- 
ciently attractive to cause live, energetic young men to put 
forth some special effort when they are offered the oppor- 
tunity to learn up on a section. 

In my opinion, the success of an overseer in the manage- 
ment of his help depends largely upon his ability to win 
their respect and confidence. In order to do this he must 
lead a clean, decent, respectable life, and should insist on 
his second-hands and section men doing the same. We must 
see that the second hands and section men treat their help 
right, showing them as much respect and consideration as 
they would expect for themselves or members of their own 
families. In return for this, the help should be required 
to treat the men over them like they were gentlemen and 
respect them in the positions they hold. 

By putting these ideas inte effect we can educate a set 
of help that will be loyal to themselves and to their em- 
ployers. There is no idea or motto that I know of that 
will beat “Do unto as them do 
unto you” when it is applied to the management of help in 


others you would have 


the spinning room. 





Weaving.* 
BY A. T. QUANTZ.f 


Question 2.—Do you keep a record of regain in weight 
from sizing? 
Answer 
tendency to make slasher men more particular by keeping 
the warp sized more uniformly. When you have a regain of 
9 per cent to 10 per cent there should not be any soft warps. 
Humidity cannot be 


By keeping a record of your regain it has a 


A uniform sizing is very necessary. 
reculated to suit both heavy and light sized warps. 

Question 3.—What is your average gain in weight? 
Answer—F or 30s, where there is a 


tem, warps should show a regain of 8 per cent to 10 per 


good humidifier sys- 
cent to insure good running work. Sizing is much cheaper 
than cotton. If you are making a good yarn you can size 
heavy and have good running weaving. 

Which will give more weight to the yarn, 
(State why you think so.) 


Question 4 
thin or thick boiling starch? 

Answer—Have not personally used thin boiling starch. 
The replies in the questionnaire regarding this indicate that 
about half of the men think thin boiling starch penetrates 
better and adds more weight; also makes better running 
work on 30s. 

There are so many things to consider: the kind of slasher 
cloth used, the amount of cloth on the roll, the depth of the 
size box, the temperature of the size in the box, the speed 


*Results of a questionnaire sent 
Association, and delivered before that 
ing in Charlotte, N. C. 

+General Superintendent, Arcade Cotton Mills, 
and Chairman of the Committee on Weaving. 


Southern Textile 
its recent meet- 


out by the 
Association at 


Rock Hill, S. O., 
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of the slasher, and the ingredients used. If a comparative 


test is made, it should be made with all conditions the same 


for each kind of starch. 
Question 5—What temperature do you keep in your 
size box? 
Answer—I found 192 degrees about as much as I could 
Any more temperature will cause size to boil out of 
don’t like the 


use, 
box unless the supply is kept very low. | 
idea of not having plenty of size in the box, for the yarn 
as a rule does not stay submerged as long as it should for 
the size to penetrate well. 

Question 6—Does your size penetrate the yarn better 
at 210 degrees than 192 degrees? (Explain fully.) 

Answer—Could get my degrees F. 
After the temperature got above this the size boiled out 
of the box. 

Question 7.—Should 


Personally I 


not size over 194 


gum be used in sizings? Why? 
don’t about this. 


Judging from the questionnaires, a large per cent of the 


Answer know much 
weavers think gum adds strength and prevents chafing. 

Question 8.—Which is the better, soluble or plain tallow? 
Why? 

Answer—I prefer plain tallow, as my men always seemed 
to make a better warp with it than any substitutes. The 
questionnaires show that a good many of the weavers like 
soluble tallow. 

Question 9.—Would it pay to soften water for making 
size? 

Answer—I have never tried this, and from the question- 
naires I don’t think anyone has made a thorough test on 
this point. 

Question 10.—How is the best way to save slasher cloth? 

Answer—Cloth should be taken off the roll every week 
and soaked in clean, warm water so as to extract all chem- 
icals. 

Question 11.—Does it pay to keep records of produe- 
If so, why? Does 
it pay to keep records of production and seconds on each 
If so, why? 

Answer—Yes, it creates competition between loom fixers, 
(a) Yes, it ereates competition between weavers. 

Question 11—(b) Does it pay to keep records for each 
loom of all defects made in cloth? If so, why? 
Some people will call it red tape, but 
it is not nearly as difficult to start a good system as some 


tion and seconds on each section? (a) 


set of looms? 


Answer—Yes. 


might think, and it will give the necessary information for 
the superintendent or foreman to place the responsibility 
where it belongs. The weaver and loom fixers are not al- 
ways responsible for seconds. Provided with a good sys- 
tem, one ean look over it ten minutes and know more about 
the weave room than could be learned in hours spent in the 
room. One should know each day the number of seconds 
caused by bad work in the departments before reaching 
the weave room, as well as what was caused by the weavers 
and loom fixers. It will also show whether the overseer is 
looking after clean-up hands, oilers, and shaft hangers 
which sometimes makes seconds from oil. I know a good 
mill running difficult construction cloth making 8 per cent to 
10 per cent seconds, which adopted a good system of ree- 
ords and in two weeks the seconds were cut to 4 per cent 
to To make a long story short—it pays, for 
it keeps behind everybody from the superintendent down 
to the loom cleaners. 

Question 13.—Should section men be paid a bonus? Tf 


so, why? 


5 per eent. 
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The DOUBLE ROW Type. 


EMEMBER that the primary function 

of an anti-friction bearing is to pre- 

vent loss of power between rotating 
shafts and adjacent mechanism. If this 
were not so, the old practice of using 
plain bushings would be just as good. 

Only that bearing is valuable which reduces 
frictional loss most completely. 

The ball type does this most effectively. The 
New Departure Double Row is the highest expres- 
sion of the ball bearing for thrust and radial loads, 
since the angular contact of balls and races permits 
a free and true rolling motion at all times. 

No climbing of races due to centrifugal action. No 
wedging —no binding —no cramping. 

The New Departure Mfg. Company, 
Bristol, Conn. 461 Detroit, Mich. 
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The “TAG” 
troller, also the special “7 
of the size boaes in a prominent mill. 


Size Box Automatic Temperature Con- 
'AG” fitting, applied to one 


“TAG” <= AUTOMATIC 


Temperature Controllers 


in more than 75 mills have replaced costly 
and unreliable hand regulation and other 
makeshifts because “TAG” controllers are so 
sensitive and dependable that the temperature 
of the size is uniformly maintained with prac- 
tically no labor or attention. 


Good weaving results are largely dependent 
upon perfectly sized and uniform warps—and 
the “TAG” Self-Operating Size Box Tempera- 
ture Controller is the shortest line between 
these two points. 


Souring of size is prevented, also disintegrat- 
ing of the iron body of the box, by the use of 
a special “TAG” fitting supplied with each 
controller. This fitting also enables the 
slasher-tender to insert and remove the ther- 
mostatic bulb of the controller with ease and 
dispatch. 


For additional details of 
interest, ask for Bulletin,C-387 


=TAGarecr 


TEM PERATURE ENGINEERS 
18-88 Thirty Third St. Brooklyn. 'Y. 
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Answer—I think it is a good idea. It will give the 
better man most pay and encourage good work. 

13.—(a) For the least amount of supplies used? I 
think that would encourage poor work. 

13—(b) For a certain percentage of production? I 
find it a good way to get production. 

13—(e) For a low percentage of seconds? The worker 
will make a greater effort to keep his looms in a condition 
that will make less seconds. 

Question 14.—Should weavers be paid a bonus for low 
percentage of seconds or charged for high percentage of 
seconds ? 

Answer—lI find it creates competition between weavers 
to pay a bonus. 

Question 15.—What results do you get from dressing 
your reeds with tallow when warps are being changed? 

Answer—Tallow will prevent reeds from rusting at the 
ribs, thereby making them last much longer and will pro- 
long the life of the shuttles. 

Question 16.—What results do you get from a regular 
inspection of shuttles in use? 

Answer—The regular inspection of shuttles by a ecom- 
petent man will certainly show if the loom is in good align- 
ment, which is absolutely necessary for good running work. 
It will also show up other poor work of a fixer. Many 
break-outs would be prevented. On automatie looms, if 
springs are kept tight it will save waste and work for a 
weaver placing bobbins in a battery several times. 

Question 17.—Do you keep a record of the life of each 
shuttle in use? 

Answer—The record of the life of shuttles can be easily 
kept and is very important for it will show up carelessness 
in the fixers. The result will be a lower shuttle cost. 

Question 18.—Do you dress the loom belts? 

Answer—Belts may be dressed with tallow with good 
results. It will resist moisture which will prevent laps from 
coming apart. It will also relieve the jerking of. belts 
which are near humidifiers or damp places, and thereby 
make looms run very much better. 

Question 19.—What do you think is the greatest need 
of weave rooms today? 

Answer—System and cooperation. 


American Dyestuff Development. 
BY H. GARDNER MCKERROW. 


The development of the dyestuff industry in this coun- 
try has reached a point where there should be a full, frank 
and sympathetic appreciation and understanding on the 
part of dyestuff users, of what has been accomplished, of 
the difficulties overcome, of those still to be confronted, 
and above all of the reasonable promise for the future. 

It is easy enough to build a brick wall, given the neces- 
sary bricks and mortar, but when the bricks and mortar 
have themselves to be made first, and when the very raw 
materials used in making them have to be manufactured, 
it becomes a very different matter. 

This was the situation that confronted the dyesteff in- 
dustry when the outbreak of the war closed, at a moment’s 
notice, our customary avenues of supply, and instantly threw 
upon us the burden of making, not one industry, but three, 
all of a complicated and highly specialized nature. 

To provide the eolor-using industries with their require- 
ments with the least possible interruption and dislocation 
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of their operations and in the shortest possible time, was 
in itself a sufficiently stupendous task but it was made in- 
finitely greater by the fact that the very raw materials 
which were requisite for making dyes were also in urgent 
demand for making explosives. When this country entered 
the war, this demand became a Government necessity, par- 
amount and unavoidable, and to it every other commercial 
condition had to give place. 

The same war needs, too, encroached upon every other 
industry whose facilities were called for by this new indus- 
try; structural steel and iron for plant, chemical equipment 
and skilled labor; all were being poured in ever increasing 
volume, as the menace grew, into the vast stream of effort 
destined to overwhelm the forces which had challenged the 
peace of the world. 

It seems little short of marvelous that the industry has 
been brought into existence at all in the face of the obsta- 
cles with which it was confronted, and yet, today, our text- 
ile mills are running at their full capacity producing what 
is generally conceded to be the most kaleidoscopic line of 
colored fabrics the market has ever seen, a very riot of de- 
sign and color, in woven, dyed and printed goods. 

There is still much work to be done, and still many 
colors to develop, but in the emphasis which has been placed 
on certain classes of dyes yet to come from American lab- 
oratories and factories, there is a great danger of losing 
the whole perspective, and failing to recognize and appre- 
ciate the immense progress made. 

The advent of a new color on the market, in commer- 
cially available quality and quantity, conveys no idea to the 
general public, or even to the average user, of the expend- 
iture of time and human effort behind it, the meticulous 
research, the retracing and repetition of steps, the spoiled 
batches; before the final and completed result can be con- 
fidently placed before the user. Some dyes have cost up- 
wards of $800,000 before a single pound could be offered 
for sale. 

It must be clear to any business man that conditions 
like these must exert a controlling influence on the ques- 
tion of price, and that the cost of a dye is not merely ex- 
pressed in terms of the material and labor necessary to pro- 
duce a pound of that dye but must include its pro rata 
share of the capital expense that had been incurred in its 
development in the first place. 


The fact is well known that prior to 1914 foreign dye- 
stuff manufacturers sold dyes on the American and English 
markets at less than the cost of manufacture in many te. 
stances; the development of the industry after forty years 
of concentrated effort, had enabled them t sduce 
lateral lines of pharmaceuticals and other chemicals, many 
of them commanding high prices as drug prodacts, to an 
extent which afforded an opportunity to regard the hen 
themselves as by-products. Thus a double purpose was 
achieved : the prices of these colors were reduced to a oaded 
impossible of approach by less well developed eeiatna: 
urers, and the American and British interests were discour- 
aged from establishing their own sources of supply, oe were 


strangled at birth if they had the temerity to attempt t 
do so. ) wank 


0 produce eol- 


During the recent hearings before the Wavs and Means 
Committee and the debates in Congress, pre 
has been placed on the relative imnc 
to the textile interests. 


an undue stress 
portance ofthe vat dyes 


Without minimizing for a moment their essenti 
to those manufacturers who require them, it 


al value 
is perhaps 
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Eliminates Glare 


Take the glare out of your lighting 
system. 

Out in the mill there are men who 
are never free from glaring light. You 
pay for their headaches, layoffs, the 
material they waste and seconds they 
produce, and finally their damaged 
eyesight. 

Take the glare out of your lighting 
system—don't consider that it is sufh- 
cient to have merely plenty of light, but 
see that there is plenty of the right kind 
of light. 

The “DAYLITE” Diffuser-Reflec- 
tor diffuses the light over a large area, 
producing an effect that resembles day- 
light. There is no glare, no deep 
shadows, but an even distribution of 
bright, yet congenial, glareless light. 

Made for use with any form of 
Tungsten or type “C” lamps up to and 
including 200 watt; can be attached to 
any fixture. 


W rite today for catalog. 





~ 


Luminous Specialty Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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only fair to state, that in 1913, they constituted, even in- 
cluding indigo, only 25 per cent of the total consumption 
of coal tar dyes and without indigo, only 4 per cent of the 
whole. Today practically the total requirements of our 
manufacturers in regard to indigo are being taken care of 
by the American dye makers by a product which in point 
of quality is fully equal to that made by Germany, so that 
the still existing hiatus in vat dyes remaining to be filled 
by importations is only 4 per cent of the total needs. 

The vat dyes, too, are in process of development, suc- 
cessful research has been devoted to them for many months, 
and perhaps their availability is much nearer than impa- 
tient manufacturers think; already the first precursors are 
on the market, and their quality affords ample guarantees 
that the whole line will not be inferior to those which our 
manufacturers were familiar, and with which they built up 
their reputation and trade. 


In a recent issue of “Siroceo” Service, issued by the 
American Blower Company, Detroit, Michigan, is a story 
relative to the installation of “A B C” humidifying equip- 
ment, manufactured by this company, in the textile mills of 
the South. The story calls attention to rhe fact that the 
present day operative must be given more consideration 
than heretofore; that in order to best accomplish this, im- 
provements must be made in the working conditions in the 
mills and that the installation of suitable humidifying 
equipment will be a big step forward in this. The story 
also states that the installation of “A B C” equipment in 
a cotton mill will improve the quality of the product manu- 
factured as the proper conditioning of the atmosphere will 
abolish all imperfections caused by varying atmosphere. 
With this booklet is sent a four-page folder showing views 
of installations of the company’s product. 


Huntington & Guerry, electrical contractors, Greenville, 
S. C., have moved their offices to their new building on 
River Street. They were formerly located in the Masonic 
Temple but had warehouses in various parts of the city. 
Now they will have their offices and a large warehouse 
building at the same location. Their new building is 
equipped especially for their purposes and will give them 
the much needed facilities for an ever growing and pros- 
perous business. James MeCabe, formerly manager of the 
Greenville branch of the Southern Public Utilities, has 
joined the firm and will devote his attention to the sales 
end of the business. Mr. MeCabe is well versed in the elec- 
trical business and will make a valuable addition to this 


firm. 





Amone InpustrraAL WorKERS. 156 pages. This book 
is published with the aim to create a more cooperative spirit 
between the employers and employees of the country. Among 
the subjects dealt with are industrial workers, the field 
which is open for cooperation in cities and smaller ‘fields, 
the relation of the Y. M. C. A. to industry, cooperation of 
the “Y” with other agencies and essentials to industrial 
extension. In the activities section of this book are de- 
seribed physical, social, educational and general activities 
which are being carried on in the different industrial plants 
throughout the country. 

This book is published by the Association Press, 347 Mad- 
ison Avenue. New York City, and a copy may be secured 
for $1.50 net. 
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Improved Methods of Cotton Financing 


In so far as our financing problems are concerned with 
the financing of cotton, it is encouraging to note that we 
are better equipped for the task than we were before the 
war. The creation of the Federal Reserve Bank system in 
1914 provided us with a financial equipment so complete 
and so flexible that it has met successfully every extra- 
ordinary demand made upon it during the past five years. 
Most important among the benefits resulting from its adop- 
tion has been its value in financing our vast crops of cot- 
ton and other raw staples. This has been particularly true 
in the ease of eotton, both because of the great size of the 
crop and the extent of the market for both raw and manu- 
factured cotton. 

It requires more money to finance the cotton crop than 
anv o* the principal crops raised in the United States. 
The important part played by hand cultivation in the plant- 
ing anl picking of cotton is in a large measure responsible 
for this 
financing cotton the necessity should be apparent for em- 


In view of the natural difficulties associated with 


ploying the most economical and efficient means available. 
Following the beginning of the erop movement, around 
September Ist, the first demand for funds is made upon 


local banks in the interior farming distriets. These banks 
in turn eall on the large banking institutions in the cities. 
These first calls are usually for funds to pay labor em- 
ployed in picking and harvesting the crop, and to assist the 
oi! mills in handling seed. 

cotton brokers represents 


Finaneine of the factors or 


the next step. Bankers in the towns where the cotton gins 
are located arrange for payment for the cotton sold by the 
factors; furnishing cash against tickets issued to the buy- 
ers. These the hold When 
sufficient cotton has been accumulated to permit of making 
a shipment, the local banker delivers the tickets to the 
agent of the railroad in town and receives a bill of lading 
A number of such 


tickets banks as collateral. 


cover'ng shipment to a compress point. 
shipments from points throughout thé district may be re- 
quired to fill an order, as none of it ean be realized upon 
until the full quantity has been accumulated a large amount 
of funds is necessarily tied up as a result of advances made 
by local bankers. 

After the arrival of the cotton at concentration points 
eomes the demand of mills and cotton exporters. These 
demands begin about October and continue throughout the 
winter. From the time the cotton is gathered, until it has 
been converted into a manufactured product, fully six 
months’ time must elapse under the most favorable condi- 
tions of trade. A phase of the cotton financing problem 
not generally appreciated is represented in the demand of 
oil mills, manufacturers of fertilizer and other by-products 
of the cotton industry. 

As I have already said, the passage of the Federal Re- 
serve Act was of the first importance in supplying a satis- 
factory medium for the financing of the movement of the 
eotton crop. The old system of financing on a basis of 
single name commercial paper is giving way to the use of 
acceptances and of advances against overdrafts. 

” *xeraat from an address by John Bolinger, Vice-President of 
the National Shawmut Bank of Boston, before the World Cotton 
Conference at New Orleans. 








BY JOHN BOLINGER. 


While many local bankers and cotton shippers through- 


out the South have recognized the advantages df usine ac- 


ceptances the use of these become 


instruments has not yet 
general. There 


ean be little question that the size of a 


in Pe . , . “ae } ‘ " . 
Singie crop of cotton raised in the South will continue to 


+ 


make it necessary that outside capital be available for the 


task of financing it. The use of acceptances represents an 


ideal method of furnishing such assistance, as it makes avail- 
able new and wide sources of funds. 


lhrough the use of acceptances a doeal banker in a 


southern cotton district is enabled to make more complete u 


use 


of the credit facilities he have available. It permits 


him to extend to his customers a full service based on econ- 


may 


omy of operation for meeting their financing needs. In 


ep 
Going this the loeal banker has at his command the ful] 
support which may be extended to him by s correspondent 
banks in Boston, New York, Chicago, New Orleans. and 
other important financial centers. 

A banker in a southern town may arrange for some 


outside bank to accept his customer’s bills. After 


““acce pt- 


ance” the southern banker may discount these bills himself. 
hese aeceptances represent a form of investment not sub- 
Jeet to restrictions as to amount which the cotton banker 


, l- : . , , Tg ] } 
may take over as investments. They provide an admirable 


and liquid reserve against emergencies as they find a 


ready sale in the open market. It may be possible, through 
+) } 


lack of funds, for the cotton banker to discount the accept- 


ances himself. In such ease he has only to arrange with 
his correspondent bank which will not only “accept” a bill, 
but buy it afterwards, crediting to the southern banker 
any profit of the transaetion which may be due him. 

I should like to say a word about the necessitv for de- 
veloping a wider use of the trade acceptance in the finane- 
ing of domestie shipments of cotton. There can be no ques- 


tion that the financing of cotton at the present time ealls 
for the most economical and efficient use of our financial 
resources. It is important, however, that we take measures 
to insure that shall 


Each should be financed by the means 


foreign and domestic trade bear its 
own special burden. 
which can be employed most economically. Cotton ship- 
pers should be educated in the use of the trade acceptance 
for financing their domestic shipments, thus leaving full 
use of the banker’s acceptance for employment in its most 
financing the 


important purpose, that of export trade. 


Under the Fed 


eral Reserve Law the aggregate amount which member banks 


The reason for this should be obvious. 
are permitted to “accept” for financing domestic transac- 
tions is limited to fifty per cent of the bank’s eapital and 
surplus. In the case of import or export a bank may ob- 
tain authority to extend its eredit through acceptances up 
to a full hundred per cent of its capital and surplus. It 
that the 


bank aeeeptances for domestic financing handicaps our ef- 


should be elear to everyone unnecessary use of 
forts toward the financing of export and import business 
by diminishing our eredit resources otherwise available for 
that purpose. 

It is perhaps due to the unfamiliarity of some cotton 
shippers with the trade acceptance that a false impression 


may exist as to their liability under such an instrument. 
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It is encouraging to note, however, that this impression is 
being gradually dispelled. Shippers are beginning to real- 
ize that their situation is no different as regards their lia- 
bility under a trade acceptance than when, as in the past, 
they have shipped cotton to Europe and drawn at six months 
sight or longer, on foreign bankers or merchants. In either 
ease theirs is only a contingent liability until payment of 
the draft. 

There is every reason to expect that the recent enact- 
ment of state laws providing for the establishment of pub- 
licly owned cotton warehouses and development of various 
plans in connection with the warehousing of cotton, should 
prove of value as aids in dealing with the broad question 
of financing. The predicted purposes of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to so amend the United States Cotton Warehouse 
Act that receipts for cotton will be negotiable at any bank 
is an indication of the practical preparation which is being 
made for safeguarding the future of the industry. 

The development of the cotton warehousing system of 
receipts and the world-wide market for the staple, make 
eotton an ideal commodity for financing by the use of ac- 
ceptances. It is to be hoped that expansions of the ware- 
housing system by legislation, and the development of a 
uniform method of classification of cotton, will promote a 
more general use of acceptances. 

A most important step in promoting trade in cotton 
and other commodities, which unsettled conditions abroad 
make difficult without an expansion of financial facilities, 
is represented in the recent passage of the Edge Bill by the 
United States Senate without a dissenting vote. This bill 
will make it possible for organizations, under government 
control, to engage in the task of rebuilding trade between 
the United States and foreign countries. It expands our 
national banking system, and will enable our banking insti- 
tutions to cooperate more fully in export financing by 
granting them authority to invest in corporations formed 
under the Act. The Bill permits the creation of ecorpora- 
tions which will engage in general banking business in 
connection with export trade, extend credit abroad, and loan 
money on real and personal property; a feature of the 
bill which is of especial interest to cotton shippers con- 
eerned with the financing of their shipments abroad. Under 
this provision, the corporation may extend long term credits 
and issue debentures to be sold here. The proceeds of such 
sales to be used to pay for goods purchased. 

I am hopeful that one of the results of this conference 
will be the development of a practical plan for meeting the 
problem of financing our foreign shipments of cotton. In 
view of the earnest spirit of cooperation everywhere man- 
ifested among delegates to the conference, I am encouraged 
in anticipating that a satisfactory solution will be found. 
I am convineed that this entire matter of financing of our 
future foreign trade, whether of cotton or of other com- 
modities, is one calling for support by the general publie. 
The people as a whole have profited iargely during the 
past five years with but little cost to themselves and it is 
but right to expect that they will assume their proper share 
of the burden of financing the future trade of the country. 
I am confident that they are willing to accept their new re- 
sponsibility in the matter to the extent of absorbing such 
investment securities as it may be found necessary to offer. 

Personally, I am not pessimistic of the future of the 
cotton industry. There is no doubt but that we are passing 
through a very critical period. Fortunately, however, there 
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is no good reason for believing that the future holds worse 
in store. The problems before us are admittedly serious 
but the nations represented here have successfully solved 
even graver problems during the last five years. 


More than one reference has been made to the inchease 
in production which it is believed would follow improved 
relations getween labor, management and capital. This is 
a problem that burdens the minds of all sincere students 
of the ideals that have supported the world war. Many 
efforts to develop a new democarcy of industry are being 
made in England and serious and promising ventures in 
this direction are bein launched in the United States. The 
thread of gold that runs through the fabrie of all these 
plans is the recognition of the inherent mutuality of in- 
terest of labor and management. These are indispensable 
one to the other and must come to represent not classes of 
men, but factors of success often comgined in a singl 
individual. Exploitation of the wage-earner on the one 
hand or disintegration of management or capital on the 
other, ean in the long run work to the good of none and 
are destructive of production of goods, which is the basis 
of our prosperity. Confidence in mutual justice and fair 
dealing between man and man is bound to open the foun- 
tains of effective energy in production as nothing else can 
do to the unfolding of the greatest material and social 
prosperity the world has known.—H. F. Perkins. 





Fire prevention engineers have becn among the first to 


realize the importance of the human factor in relation to 
efficiency of watch service. By their unremitting efforts 
to protect him against unfair competition of the infirm and 
the decrepit, they have proved themselves the best friends 
of the competent watchman. Not only have they urged 
that the service rendered by the watchman should be ade- 
quately compensated, but they have shown a keen and sym- 
pathetie insightsinto the conditions under which his work 
has to be performed. While they may not always hav 
agreed as to the best methods of overcoming or mitigating 
the tediousness of the lonely watcher’s job, they have at 
least presented a united front in opposition to the absurd 
and unjust notion still widely entertained that any fool is 
equal to the task of patrolling a deserted plant during the 
night silences, keeping the senses of sight, hearing and 
smell keenly alert for small variations from the normal 
and the mind ready to gage the significance of each varia- 


tion and promptly to apply the appropriate remedy. 





A new method of paying wages, doing away with the 
old established eustom of a pay office, is contemplated by 
Lever Bros., Ltd., British soap manufacturers. By the 
plan outlined, instead of crowding around the pay office 
and waiting their turn, the employees would have a private 
banking aceount in a bank of their own selection. The 
company would place at the regular paying intervals in 
such bank the amount of wages to each man’s credit. Un- 
der this system a man could draw out what he needed for 
expenses, and the other part of his salary would remain in 
the bank, paying the employee the regular rate of interest 
paid by the bank, and in addition, would be supplemented 
by an addition from the firm. The object of this plan is to 
encourage saving among the men, causing them to form a 


habit of banking surplus money. 
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TRANSFERRED HOSE AND HALF HOSE 


when made on our 


MODEL B 


With automatic means for prepar- 
ing the machine for transfer, require 
less moves on the part of the 
operator. This means increased 


production and lower cost. 
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FLATLOCK 





TRADE-MARK REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


An absolutely flat seam. 
A locked seam 
A strong seam 
An elastic seam 
A thin seam 
A friendly seam 


An ornamental seam 


(Illustration shows you its construction ) 
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HOME OFFICE: 658 BROADWAY, Corner Bond Street 
NEW YORK 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., Ltd., London, Paris, Brussels, Milan. 


| “The Seam That Sells the Garment’ 


So many lines of knit underwear are 
being manufactured that the experienced 
buyer in picking the wheat from the 
chaff chooses a line that is made with 
the //atlock Seam. 

There must be areason. The F/atlock 
Seam is the best Seam in the world be- 
cause it has the points of superiority 
noted at the left. 

The Flatlock Seam is a selling feature 
that manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber 
and retailer can use---one that the retail 
customer will appreciate if rightly em- 
phasized. 

We are proud of the Flatlock Seam and 
justly so, being sustained by the 
knowledge that nearly 300 manufacturers 
in the United States, Great Britain and 
Canada are using the F/atlock Seam in 
the manufacture of their trade-marked 
lines. 

Unless you are already using F/atlock 
machines, you should investigate their 


merits. 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Under normal conditions most of the hosiery and un- 
Of 


Considerable underwear is 


derwear for spring would have been contracted for. 
hosiery little has been bought. 
being made up against orders running into next year, and 
mills will be fortunate if they complete deliveries as spec- 
ified. 
to have their usual stocks when selling to the consumer 
starts in 1920. 

While a hosiery mills are and for some 
weeks have been selling for spring, it probably is true 


Yet much remains to be bought if retail stores are 


number of 


that purchases for the last quarter of this year have been 
heavier than for the first three months of next year. Octo- 
ber was a comparatively dull month in knit goods, manu- 
facturer and merchant being deadlocked on the question of 
price. There was possibly less activity in underwear for 
both the current season and spring than in either hosiery 
or sweaters. While some fall reorders have come through, 
they have been insignificant by contrast. Yet mills in all 
divisions of the knit goods industry are pushed to help 
capacity in the completion of orders on the books or com- 
ing through in small volume for piecing out and covering 
Production is 
not showing any inerease and consumption is not dimin- 


bare spots on shelves almost everywhere. 


ishing, despite the ery of economy being practised. 


Fundamentally the market is strong, and unless the 
unforeseen occurs there will come a spurt in November, 
when sweater lines are to be opened. It is a question 
whether, with yarns and silk going to high price levels, 
It would 

These 
A large 


New England establishment in particular has bought freely 


distributors will be able to break the market. 
seem not. Some jobbers have been heavy buyers. 
are, principally, houses in Class 1, Division A. 

and its buyers are still in the market. Some equally strong 
houses are quietly spreading lower-price propaganda and 
are taking only what must be had for practically immediate 
delivery. , 

The executive of one large jobbing house said, “We are 
disposed to buy nothing, but it seems we must, even though 
we do not want to do so. We need merchandise and cannot 
see that it will become more plentiful or that prices will 
be lower.” This house, placing an order with an important 
western mill, was unable to get all that the buyer wanted, 
which was virtually two months’ production of hosiery. 

“T am determined to buy these goods at $3 a dozen or 
less,” said a buyer for another jobbing house, when offered 
misses’ fine gauge ribs, carded cotton, at $3.25. “And we 
are determined to get $3.25 or more,” replied the mill rep- 
resentative. 

This fairly illustrates the attitude of manufacturer and 
merchant in relation to spring merchandise. Had this job- 
ber wanted the goods for delivery in November or December 
he probably might have covered for a part of his require- 
ments at the $3 price, for the mill is permitting customers 
to share the benefit of a purchase of the yarn some weeks 
ago, provided they will accept delivery this year, but even 
then they are allotted only 50 per cent of the quantities 
stipulated, being required to pay $3.25 for the remainder. 

So far as can be ascertained from spinners and yarn 
merchants there will be available little or no cheap yarn 
for knit goods for 1920, a majority of manufacturers hav- 


ing deferred purchases until prices showed signs of sub- 


stantial stiffening. As jobbers gave them no encourage- 


ment they let yarns go by at a time when they might have 
been bought well under today’s quotations. This is true 
as to peelers and mercerized, and it is questioned whether 
low end hosiery will show any decline, regardless of how 


long mills have to wait for jobbers to operate along norma! 
lines. 

A sale of 176 needle half hose, we:zhing 1% pounds, 
at $2, was made to a jobber in a country where the import 
duty is 4214 per cent. It is a 2-thread sock, full seamless, 
mill. In this case exchange 


ot the 


and was sold net 30, f. o.b. 
did not the 


maintaining almost par value. 


figure, currency country in question 

There has been considerable buying of women’s 176 nee- 
dle 24-ounce stockings for export, customers in the main 
taking only moderate quantities, but in several instances 
the sales were for all that mills could promise and still 
short of what the buyers wanted. 


What is regarded as a high price was $6, paid by a 
jobber for ladies’ 260 needle lisle stockings—not mercer- 
ized. Yet in the opinion of the buyer the price was not 
excessive, for within two weeks he duplicated the order. 

Hosiery prices at the mill are not higher relatively 
than in well regulated retail stores, judging from incidents 
A department store in Tennessee or- 
lisle Whether through 


dered 
error or because the shipper did not have them, 220 needle 


was 


that come to light. 


ladies’ seamless stockings. 


mercerized of gauze weight, was delivered. It ascer- 

tained that the store sold them regularly at $1.10. 
Mercerized hosiery promises to be in shorter supply 

than was contemplated by the average buyer who had heard 


of more mills going into the line. One mill, in the South, 


which had planned to make silks, could get no silk, and 
then arranged with a New York selling agent to handle 
a line of mercerized which was to be offered. Now the 


manufacturers find they cannot get mercerized yarn, and 
the mill is idle—for want of material that would be available 
but for the shortage of help and the disposition of mill 
operatives to so regulate output as to encourage the hope 
among them that spinners will be forced to pay wage and 
a half wage for overtime. 

A ladies’ 260 needle mercerized has been priced at $6 
for spring, and the price holds for only one month. It 
was the intention to start the season at $5.75 In a mill 
where this type of stocking is knitted a run of a fairly 
large quantity was made under very close observation for 
ascertaining the exact cost. The result was a showing of 
$5.08, to which must be added selling cost and mill profit. 
It would appear therefore that the $6 260 needle mercer- 
ized stockings is none too high. 

A price disparity is shown in full fashioned mercerized 
for women. Sales of a 39 gauge were 
made at $10.50 to jobbers, while a stocking of the same 
gauge was sold in the same week direct from mill to retailer 


recently 


¢ L-> 
STOCKING 


at 50 cents a dozen less. It is not believed the price variance 
was warranted by the difference on standards, and it is 
understood that this particular direct-to-the-retailer mill 
sometimes names what appear to be very low prices. 


mercerized hosiery 


Expansion in the manufacture of 
no doubt is inspired by the belief that silk will continue 


to be searee and so high as to make the use of silk stockings 
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FULL AUTOMATIC 


HOSIERY MACHINES 


SIMPLICITY — SPEED — PRODUCTION — QUALITY 
Four important things to consider when buying Hosiery Machinery. 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for full particulars and samples of work. 
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prohibitive among a class of persons who have felt that 
anything else was not good enough, but that now mercer- 
ized would be acceptable. Mercerized fashioned and mock 
seam finish appear to be good for a long run, but there 
the mock seam will stop, it is believed, for in the experi- 
ence of one very large mill it has proved a flat failure in 
comhed peeler and therefore would not be popular in earded. 

But there is said to be a fair demand for women’s stock- 
ings of combed peeler, shaped leg, but minus the seam. 

If silk stockings were a necessity to the extent that 
It is 


comparatively easy now to exact from jobbers $40 a dozen. 


sugar is so regarded thev would have to be rationed. 


That is the price of a line being put out for spring bv a 
New York State mi!l through a commission merehant. The 
seller guarantees this price against reductions by the manu- 
The same stocking, 10-thread, is sold for snot 
Sales have been made at both 
The same merchant is offering a 12-thread stock- 


facturer. 
delivery at $33 a dozen. 
prices. 
ing at $40 for spot deliverv, price not guaranteed, and no 
orders for delivery beyond December being accented. 

One of the large silk houses quite recently notified 
hosiery mills with which it had eontracts that to pav the 
advanee demanded by throwsters now on strike would mean 
an addition of 75 cents a pound in the price, and that if 
the wage increase were not allowed contracts could not be 
filled. The silk establishment made the proposal that the 
hosiery manufacturers agree to an increase of 40 cents a 
pound. One mill is known to have accepted this, as it was 
committed for deliveries of large quantities of hosiery. One 
other notified jobbers that it must cancel all orders calling 
for October delivery, and could not promise November and 
December unless they would stand an advance of 25 cents 
a dozen. 

A hosiery manufacturer in want of raw silk offered a 
bonus of 50 cents a pound on the market price and was 
unable to get it. 

Sewing silk is being sold in 1.000-pound lots to clothing 
manufacturers at $16.00 a pound, against $5.00, less than 
six years ago, and small lots command more. 

Two sales of hosiery silk, one of a very large quantity, 
weee made in October at $14 a pound. Silk production is 
short full 25 per cent of demand. It will 
before it will have caught up. 

A lot of 20,000 pounds of 150 denier artificial silk in a 
foreign port, understood to be of Italian production, was 
sold in New York at $9.50 a pound for A qualitv; $9.00 
for B, and $8.50 for C. A quality, ; 
manufacturer paid $10 a pound. 


be some time 


For a small lot of 


It is noteworthy that while jobbers are trying to buck 
mereerized and eotton goods prices they are taking silk 
are 


hosiery and underwear in quantity as large as mills 


willing to allot, and price seems no obstacle. Cotton goods 
are not as high relatively as are silks, and cotton is a do- 
mestie product, vet the trade would hammer it unmercifully. 
In one northern wholesalers’ stronghold, a territory where 
jobbers are well organized, there is a vigorous movement 
for bearing prices. On the other hand, syndicate buyers, 
purchasing for chain retail stores, has been giving a great 
deal of attention to hosiery and underwear in the last few 
weeks. It is a tradition of the knit goods trade that the 
syndicate buyer is among the shrewdest of the profession 
and seldom buys until he believes prices are at bottom 
for the season. 

The first break in the market, if any oceur, will be found, 


doubtless, in low end lines. In fact, a southern manu- 
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facturer accepted an order for 168 needle full seamless half 
hose, 20 ounces, at $1.40. This, however, is not a criterion 
for the market trend, as another southern mill is known 
to be selling 176 needle half hose at $1.60, the prevailing 
price being $1.50, and $1.60 for ladies’ 176 needle. Sales 
on neither of these lines are in volume. 

Report from retail stores are said to be to the effect that 
note a ad 
] t} 


FOOUS ne 


shops dealing more exelusively in cheap lines 
the 


demand is as strong 


cline in volume of business, while in finer 


as ever. While it is true that combed. 


combed peeler and mercerized are the most wanted in ecot- 
ton lines, it is possible to point to one order received that 
refute the 
The order eal!ls for 350 eases, of which 
176 needle, 


would seem to idea that low end goods are 
being sidetracked. 
fully one-third was women’s and half hose of 
all for domestie trade. 

A well known establishment several days ago hooked 
an order for 144 needle half hose, sewed toe, at $1.20. It 
is felt that 144s are better sellers than 176—that the trade 
is not deeply interested in anything between the lowest 
priced and the 200 needle. If this is true, 176s will have 
the rougher road. 

A southern mill has put a price of $2.15 on its coarse 
vauge misses’ ribs, on sizes 7, rise 10 cents, fall five. Lower 
prices are heard, but a sale at $2.15 was made shortly 
after the advance. Misses’ fine gauge ribs are understood 
to be very searce, and off the market so far as some few 
mills are concerned. 

A Pennsylvania mill with a large production is having 
offered to it more business in misses’ fine gauge ribs and 
children’s stockings, cotton, than it can accept for delivery 
up to January 1, and sealed a 5,000 dozen order for infants 
to 2,000 dozen. 


ting $3.00 to $3.25, price depending on a delivery date. 


For misses’ fine gauge ribs the mill is get- 


A woman’s novelty wool stocking, with drop stitch, for 
winter wear with low shoes, is having a large sale by a 
Pennsvlvania mill, at $21.00 a dozen. One of the larger 
department stores has the stocking on sale at $5.00 a pair 

£60.00 a dozen 
186 per cent over the mill price. 

Two or three jobbers who owned large quantities of 

hosiery scheduled for delivery in February and March re- 


the ultimate buyer paying a margin of 


from one manufacturer in partieular that, 


had 
mill operatives, and prices therefore 


ceived notices 
to 


inerease the wages of 


avert a strike, it become necessary to materialls 


would be advanced 25 cents a dozen. Hurried conferences 
between jobber and manufacturer were had, with the re 
sult that jobbers authorized deliveries at the advance. The 
goods are to be shipped out as rapidly as finished, some of 
them months in advance of delivery dates, invoices to date 


from date of shipment, 30 davs net f. 0. b. mill. The 
hosierv affected ranges in price from $1.65 to $2.00 a dozen 

Selling for spring by direct-to-retailer mi!ls is in full 
swing, and the business already taken is in sufficient volume 


In the main, 


one 


to augur for a very busy season for mills. 


dealers are ealling for fully as manv ‘dozens as vear 


azo, and some are wanting more. Several manufacturers, 
men on the 


noting unusually large orders coming through 
road, are W here 


posed a dealer is buying speculatively his order is pared 


it is sup- 


civing them the closest scrutiny. 


down to the quantity of last year. 


The experience of a large hosiery mill where a strike 
has been in progress for some weeks points the danger in 
acceding to the demand of labor unions for a closed shop 


in any industry. The management is determined to follow 
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the policy of Judge Gary as head of the United States Steel 
Corporation and deal with only its employees, ignoring 
the efforts of union leaders to participate in adjustment, 
and sees no speedy termination of the bitter controversy. 
In the cireumstances the management, in order that ecommit- 
ments to customers may be met, is having hosiery made up 
in other mills, conforming to this mill’s speefications, and 
already has contracted for almost 200,000 dozens. 


It is pointed out that were the closed shop plan of op- 
eration in force in the hosiery industry union leaders might 
make it impossible or diffieult for this mill to buy of other 
manufacturers. 

Underwear throughout October was perhaps the chief 
laggard in knit goods. There are incidents, however, for 
showing that mills have to but wait the convenience of buy- 
ers. By the time the wholesale buying season ends it will 
be found that the anticipated surplus existed ecnly in the 
minds of backward merchants. 

Mills are operating at not more than 70 per cent of 
what would be normal under present conditions. The un- 
derwear manufacturing section where is produced a large 
part of the popular staple lines of fleeces and men’s unions 
is operating at a 60 per cent basis, and mill executives say 
price advances are inevitable. 

As showing the searcity of boys’ fleeces and the eager- 
ness of jobbers to acquire stock even at this late day, a 
house which condemns as unsatisfactory a shipment at $8.00 
on size 20, rise 50 cents, accepted the lot and urged delivery 
of the remainder of the order. 

Jobbers catering to what is termed the cross-roads trade 
—the small village stores remote from the large towns— 
report phenomenal business. The rural sections, as has 
been shown by statisties, constitute a very large purchasing 
element, and it is significant that buying in those sections 
is above what it was a year ago. 

An underwear buyer who during the war was closely 
identified with the New York office of the War Industries 
Board is in the market for underwear. “I believe,” he said, 
said, “that it would be wise to buy anything in sight in 
underwear lines. I find it very difficult to get what we want, 
and can well imagine what the condition will be a few 
months later, when everybody will be wanting to cover.” 

A noteworthy transaction was a fall underwear reorder, 
for Australian wool union suits that eannot be sold over the 
counter at less than $9.50 or $10.00 per garment. No- 
vember delivery was specified. 

A San Francisco jobber looking for underwear com- 
plains of what he terms lack of foresight on the part 
of manufacturers in neglecting to provide for reorders at 
this time. ‘The trade might have known,” he said, “that we 
would want to piece out for winter; yet here we are. act- 
ually begging mills to promise us a few dozens, and seem 
not able to get more than a small fraction of what will be 
required before winter is half spent.” 

In contrast with jobbers in the plight of the gentleman 
from California are a number of buyers who profess to be 
not concerned, feeling, they say, that underwear will be 
coming out aplenty at the proper time. This may be, but in 
some of the much wanted counts.of yarn there is certain 
to be late deliveries, making it far from certain that the 
finished product will be any more abundant later than are 
peeler and mercerized yarns now. Furthermore, there is 
a needle shortage, and of labor there will continue to be a 


scarcity. 
Some of the underwear manufacturers selling the retail 
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trade say sales in September were not so large as in the 
corresponding month of 1918, when buying was unusually 
heavy, in the fear that while the war continued supplies 
were doomed to become exhausted. In September this year 
merchants felt that, hostilities having ceased, there would 
be underwear aplenty for spring—and there might be 
were mills able to turn off approximately near normal pro- 
duetion. 

In a number of mills the knitting force has been gradu- 
ally increased, but there is serious lack of help in the fin- 
ishing department. None of last year’s stock seems to 
heve been carried over, for dealers are extraordinarily ur- 
gent as to deliveries for fall, looking for full 100 per cent, 
which most of them will not get. 

Mills selling to retailers for spring 1920 report that 
on the better lines the demand is for about 50 per cent more 
than the purchases for spring of 1919, while cheaper goods 
probably will not hold their own. 

Sweater coat authorities who have made a tour of prin- 
cipal jobbers are strongly of the opinion that sweaters in 
particular and knit goods in general ought to be sold on a 
strictly hand-to-mouth basis. 

Sweaters, probably beeause of the very high prices at 
which the better garments must be sold, are regarded as 
involving more hazard than almost any other class of 
knit goods. For either mill or merchant to operate exten- 
sively in wool, worsted or silk sweaters is viewed a preca- 
rious proposition, with raw material uncertain as to delivery 
and prices so high that it would seem they must break of 
their own weight. Yet mills in the main are unable to keep 
all available machinery in operation without danger of ac- 
eumulating stock, and there are jobbers who would buy 
moderately for far into 1920. 

Mills will start out during November to sell sweaters 
for fall of next year. A number will sell only three months’ 
production. Prices of high-class sweaters will be higher, 
and no great demand for cheap garments is looked for. 

Some types of knitting machinery have been sold up 
to April, according to machine builders. Although much 
new machinery is being and will be set up in mills, hosiery 
production, it is felt, will not inerease as rapidly relatively 
as the installations of additional equipment would seem to 
indicate, as the trend is toward hosiery of finer gauge. 

It is estimated by a machine builder that with the pres- 
ent knitting mill equipment in operation the average pro- 
duction will be 35 to 40 per cent in excess of requirements 
unless manufacturers maintain a strong hold on export 
markets. 

Comparatively little of the old equipment is being re- 
placed by new, it is thought, it being held in reserve for a 
resumption of operations on a basis commensurate with 
the looked-for demand for export when Europe settles down 


to pre-war quiet. 





“Weather—and the Story of How It Is Manufactured,” 
is the title of an interesting booklet being issued by the 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, 39 Cortlandt Street, New 
York City. It is written up in an unusual and attractive 
manner, being the work of “The Mechanical Weather Man,” 
and describes how the Carrier air conditioning and drying 
equipment is manufactured and the results of using this sys- 
tem. The book also contains photographs showing instal- 
lations of this equipment in any kinds of manufacturing 
lations of this equipment in many kinds of manufacturing 
This book can be secured by our readers upon request to 
the company issuing it. 
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The Manufacture of Cut Underwear 
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excellent quality on aceount of the greater control 
. P + l , ] s 
over the loop formation by the use of sinker 
: : aies noi eee 
to the latch needles. The sinker has undoubtedly contri- 
buted largely to the extensive use of these machi 


making material intended for eutting up into the 
expensive garments. 

The machine is constructed with lateh needles arranged 
vertically shoulder to shoulder in a cylinder with its grooves 
eut to the gauge and a strong point in this regard is the 
accessibility made possible. 
the plates seen in Figure 1 this being a full view of the 
main machine and each plate controls a limited number of 


needles. 





The needles are controlled by 


When a needle becomes damaged and requires re- 
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more ; 
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In diagram 6 tl 
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Drive on Bathing Suit Machine 
Back View 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
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Drive 


Look this drive over, and then 
go out in your knitting room and 
form a mental picture of how it 
would look if all the machines 
were equipped with Individual 
Motors. 
unsightly line shafts done away 
with, bettering the light and add- 
ing to the convenience of the 


Dangerous belts and 


knitting department. 


But the improved appearance 
of the knitting room is not the 
The motor 
drive increases the production of 
the machines 10 to 15%, as the 


loss due to belt slippage is entire- 


only advantage. 


ly done away with. 


The drive can be attached to a 
Wildman Belt Driven Machine 
in a half hour’s time, by simply 
taking out the old side and slip- 
ping in the new drive complete. 
No drilling or tapping is neces- 
sary. 


CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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of opening the latch and the hook of the needle once more. 
At the stage of diagram 6 the sinker moves a little to the 
right so that the fabric is caught firmly between the throats 
of the sinkers and held down on the lower parts of the 
needle stems, then the needle rises to its highest point, 
and has its latch fully opened to receive the yarn for the 
new course of loops. In the formation of this excellent 
texture two points should be emphasized: First, the sinker 
pushes the yarn in even lengths over the needle stems; 
second, the nose acts as a knocking-over or diseharging 
piece and draws the new loops evenly through the old 
stitches, 

An outstanding advantage of this class of machine is 
With 


most machines we have a strictly limited range of textures 


the range of fabrics which may be produced upon it. 


which may be produced on one gauge so that a number have 
to be installed of different finenesses in order to meet the 
needs of the market, and all of these machines are seldom 
in operation at one and the same time. Certain gauges 
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are in demand at one part of the year and different tex- 


tures are wanted in another season. The method of con- 


trolling the size of the loop, as just outlined, makes it pos- 
of 


different textures and weights of cloth from the same ma- 


heir 


sible for the manufacturer to produce a large range 


chine. The sinkers can be adjusted in t action between 
the needles of the frame to sink longer loops for open work 
and shorter loops for tight textures. This is done quite 
simply by working a thumb screw at the side of the frame 
which adjusts to a nicety the extent of the sinker movement 
to the right. It is that 16 


needles per inch a range of yarns can be worked which ex- 


claimed on a machine with 


tends from 12s single (cotton counts) to 42s single and that 


all are quite salable and practical in their results when 


made up into garments. It has a special eapacity for 
dealing with very fine fabries and a set or guage of 22 
needles per inch is quite commonly found for underwear 
factories. 


Fabric Samples. 
During the war a considerable trade has been done in 
knitted 
facturers on a plant of such machines and sold to others 


piece goods which have been made by manu- 
who made them into garments by cutting them out of the 
web. These were augmented under the stress of war-time 
conditions owing to the shortage of materials and plant, 
but there is ground for saying that this practice wi 

continued in many instances for firms have recognized the 
utility of handling the material already knitted on a 
large scale. There is a world shortage of mechanies for 
hosiery machinery and it usually proves unprofitable for 
a manufacturer to install a few machines as he requires the 
services of a skilled mechanic to keep them in thorough 


working order and secure the maximum production. In 





. 


larger coneerns they have a full range of machines and 


mechanies acquire the experience of keeping them in con- 
stant working order, so that important economies are ef- 
fected. this 
machine in silk 
28 stitches per inch in the width and 36 stitches or courses 
The fabric of Figure 8 is worked 


The fabric given in Figure 7 is worked on 


material and the finished texture shows 
per inch in the length. 
in two-ply woolen yarn and although the stitches per inch 
in the width are the same as fabrie 7 the courses are in- 
ereased to 42 per inch by a suitable adjustment of the 
sinkers in the machine. The adjustment of fabrie 7 is loose 
comparatively to the normal texture, the whole cloth has 
a free and open appearance, and is largely used for the 
lighter varieties of dainty underwear. The fabrie of Fig- 
ure 8 is heavier in weight and is more suitable for drawers 


and small intermediate garments for ladies. The use of 
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1068 Gilbert Ave. General Office Cincinnati, O. 
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owing to the searcity of pure woolen garments for outer 


wear and added heat is acquired by a greater weight of 


This 


material is also largely used for pyjamas, night dresses and 


garments as are used in an intermediate position. 


children’s garments. 

Very useful fabric is illustrated in Figures 9 and 10 
whieh are worked on a coarser gauge and give cloths of 
heavier construction altogether. For these goods the plat- 
ing tackle of the machine is brought into work whereby a 
thick backing of cotton or wool is added to the cloth, usual- 
ly the former. In these patterns a thread of loose spun cot- 
ton yarn is selected for the back plating thread and this 
is afterwards raised to give bulk of handle and soft feel. 
Figure 9 has the face and back yarns of practically the 
same color so as to give a solid colored effect. The face 
thread is of strong cotton yarn of fine counts which imparts 
a clear effect to the texture. Figure 10 is also an all-cotton 
texture where the white thread of soft cotton is placed 


two-fold 
These 


two yarns have only a very slight twist which results in 


on the back as plating whilst on the face is 


a 


thread, one thread white and the other dark grey. 


the mottled appearance which is much in demand for certain 








This method of achieving 


classes of wearing apparel. a 
motiled blend is economical as compared with the ordinary 
materials in 
h 


il 


blending the fibre. 


ite and tl! 


way of the By this sys- 


tem we take two bobbins one w ie other dark color- 
ed and place them together on the spindles of the knitting 
machine when they are drawn in together and receive a 
certain mixing by the operation of loop formation. In pat- 
28 


1 


tern 9 we have 22 stitches per inch in the width with 


courses per inch on the face to correspond. For a normal 


single structure without plating we should insert 33 courses 
per inch but the reduced number of courses visible on the 
face is amply compensated for by the extra plating yarns 


be 


on the back. At the same time this point has to eon- 


sidered in deciding on the thickness of yarn to be used for 
plating on the back; if this is too thick we will be unable 
to insert the number of courses per ineh which are essential 
to preserving the symmetry of the fabrre texture: if the 
stitches become too longitudinal they lose their smartness 
of appearance. In figure 10 the balance is even less than 
in fignre 9 for we have 24 stitches per inch in the width 
and 24 courses per inch in the length. In this ease, however, 
the longer loops are not conspienous, being obscured by 
the mottled appearance of the pattern on the face. Tn plat- 
ing we have always to do with fewer courses per inch than 
worl] he reonired for single fahries and the face is not 


quite so smart, well closed and compact. These fabrics 
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have been in extraordinary demand during the war and it 


would be difficult to specify all the various uses to which 


they have been put for articles of clothing. 





Rotary Machine for Scouring and Fulling. 


The American rotary scouring and fulling machine is 


constructed of either wood, metal trimmed, or all metal. 
It consists mainly of a cylindrical shaped outer tube, in 
which is housed a cylinder with a large number of perfo 


rations. The eylinder is supported by trunnions and the 





AMERICAN RotTARyY SCOURING AND FULLING MACHINE, 


shaft extensions of these trunnions rest in bearings mounted 


outer tub he machine. 


on solid cast iron stands to the 


The driving mechanism, either belt or d motor driven, 


is designed in such a manner as to rotate the inner cylinder 


three revolutions in one direction, and then three revolu- 
tions in the opposite direction. 

The perforated cylinder is constructed with shelf like 
ribs on the inside running tlie entire length of the eytin- 
der When this machine is filled with goods to be seoured, 
these ribs lift this material from the bottom of the cylin- 
der, carry it toward the top and then drop it ba nto 


the scouring liquid. The drop forces the liquid through 
the pores in the goods and removes all fats, oils, and ot 
foreign matter, which are obsorbed by the liquid. The 
liquid is then drawn from the outer tub of the machine 
and the rinsing operation is ‘complished by Ie r i 
water through the outer tub. This method of scouring pro 
duces an absolute ly clean product. 

In fulling underwear or hosiery with this type of full- 
ing machine, the goods are carried up toward the top of 
the eylinder.and then dropped into the fulling liquid, 
producing a pounding action, which gives a result superior 
to the old methods. This pound nz of the goods 1n € 
liquid is so thorough, it is claimed, that it reaches every 
inch of the material in the machine, effecting i00 per 
eent fulling on all the material. This method is said to be 


far superior to any other on the market, as the pounding 


leneth and 


action affects every piece of eoods its whole 
herefore t 


width. and the action is continuous, t ere is no 


possible chance of a certain amount of goods 
pounding and thereby being improperly fulled. 


missing the 





Some men never consider themselves in the sunshiné 
until they have put everyone else in the shade. 
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PARAMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER | 





H. BRINTON CO. 


Builders of 
Circular 
Knitting 

Machinery 





PARANCLAT WETEOD | 
PAERIC ECLLIR | 


Our United States Letters 
Patent No. 1,279,332, dated 
Se_tember 17, 1918, covers this 
fabric holder. 

Terms for attaching holders 


| 

of every kind for | 
on application. | 
| 


every purpose 


: The features of _ this 
holder are: | 


Hosiery Ribbers 


with the very 
latest attachments It secures a uniform length; 
No disfigurement yh ig = . i 
. } Greatly improves the 8. 
Full Automatic Results obtained with and with- the seoduets 
| out the use of the Fabric Makes less work for pairers; 


Hosiery Footers Holder. Goods lie better in boxes. 
. f Paramount Forms increase the selling value of your 
Body Machines 


merchandise. and in addition make a large saving in 

labor, steam, floor-space and improve factory conditions. 

Sleevers, Etc. | - | 
our have the option of the three following plans 

for installing Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms: 





for Underwear, 
(1) A flat monthly rental; (2) a per hundred dozen 


S ter 
Tr en rental; (3) to purchase the forms. 
oques, etc. 
Paramount Service Goes With Paramount Forms 


Write for Catalog, Prices and Samples | 
213-217 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 
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Hosiery exports from the United States in August were 
the heaviest for any month this year as to cotton, except 
for January and June, amounting to 793,288 dozens valued 
at $2,223,940, and in artificial silk were exceeded in only 
June, the August exports amounting to 199,635 dozens, of 
a value of $1,006,680. This brings the total exports for 
the eight months to 5,826,320 dozens of cotton and 1,278,292 
dozens of artificial silk, of a total valuation of $23,264,234. 

Hosiery is the only line of knit goods for whieh fig- 
ures for August are available. Of knit goods as a whole, 
the exports for the first seven months were valued at 
$19,540,341, the valuation placed on underwear exported 
from the United States in that period being $4,618,852. 
Countries taking more than 5,000 dozens of cotton hosiery 
and than 1,000 dozens of artificial silk in August 

were: 

Belgium, 9,752 dozens cotton; Denmark, 136,156 dozens 
cotton and 4,880 artificial silk; France, 27,097 dozens cot- 
ton; Netherlands, 25,532 dozens eotton; Norway, 34,990 
dozens cotton and 3,726 artificial silk; Roumania, 5,798 
dozens cotton; Sweden, 20,719 dozens cotton; Turkey in 
Europe, 37,125 dozens cotton; England, 138,655 dozens 
eotton and 138,596 artificial silk; Canada, 26,726 dozens 
eotton and 3,190 artificial silk; Mexico, 12,782 dozens cot- 
ton; Jamaica, 10,077 dozens cotton;’ Cuba, 70,387 dozens 
cotton and 4,398 artificial silk; Dominican Republic, 15,326 
dozens eotton; Argentina, 87,885 dozens eotton and 3,690 
artificial silk; Chile, 6,254 dozens cotton; Australia, 31,111 
dozens cotton and 26,740 artificial slk; British India, 1,618 
artificial silk; British South Africa, British East Africa and 
British West Africa, 6,924 dozens cotton and 3,302 arti- 
ficial silk; and the following cotton only: Peru, 7,374 doz- 
ens; Uruguay, 11,892. 

Imports of knit goods continues in negligible quantity, 
amounting to only $50,888 for cottons in July and $482,110 
for the first seven months of the year. But, according to a 
story that has been sent the rounds for knitting mill con- 
sumption, hosiery is to be brought here in very large quan- 
tities from Germany. The story referred to is a para- 
phrase of statements contained in what purports to be a 
copyright cable from Berlin under date September 30 to 
the Chieago Daily News and is to the effect that Crawford 
and Webber, two commercial men had arrived in Chemnitz 
from the United States to buy gloves and hosiery from 
manufacturers in Germany. It was not stated whether the 
Crawford referred to was Fred Crawford, buyer for Car- 
son, Pirie, Seott & Co., Chicago, but he is quoted as saying 
there is a strong demand in the United States for German 
goods and that the kind made in Chemnitz is wanted. 

One American at present visiting German textile cen- 
ters is represented in a newspaper article as saying Amer- 
ican interests would be willing to finance German manufact- 
urers; that they would not be adverse to buying yarn in 
England to keep German mills running, and another hints 
that, to obtain German-made hosiery, machines may be 
bought in Germany and set up in the United States, that 
there is a determination to get the goods, regardless of 

what steps may be necessary. 

In some quarters it is regarded within the range of 
probability that the circulation of stories of this character 
are a part of a scheme for bearing the United States ho- 
siery markets in the interests of a coterie of jobbers rep- 
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resented as determined to force prices lower, the intention 
being to pave the way for giving the manufacturers “the 
rattles,” in anticipation that, having lost their heads, they 
will rush to market with whatever they have and unload at 
almost any price obtainable. It need not surprise manu 
facturers if, in a short time, buyers come into the market 
with cash offers based on radical price recessions, this pos 
sibly being planned as the second step toward causing a 
disturbance. 

A writer goes so far as to insist that, owing to the dif- 
ference in exchange, Germany could ship hosiery into the 
United States at prices that would more than wipe out the 
tariff. Using 1,000 dozens of German hosiery of a normal 
value of six marks per dozen and assuming the duty te 
be 50 per cent ad valorem, as an illustration, he finds that 
the hosiery landed in this country, cost and duty paid, 
would be $2,160. But, he continues, as the present value 
of the mark is only 4% cents, the cost to the America? 
importer of the 1,000 dozens of stockings would be reduced 
to $990. To make matters still worse, this writer states 
that the New York custom house is accepting, subject to 
review by Washington, duties paid on the depreciated value 
of foreign money. That is, if the 1,000 dozens of stock- 
ings were worth $1,440 on the basis of the par value of 
marks, their value is reduced, by the depreciation of the 
mark, to $270, on which the 50 per cent customs duty 
would be assessed, making the cost, with duty paid, $405. 

The projector of this line of reasoning for spreading 
consternation among hosiery manufacturers overlooks sev- 
eral items in the cost of German-made hosiery. Cotton ho- 
siery made in Chemnitz must be the product of cotton bought 
in the United States at a cost of about eight marks jer 
pound. Leaving out such items as freight, knitting and 
finishing, there already is a loss of two marks per dozen 
on the six-marks hosiery. Labor in Germany may be as- 
sumed to cost as much more relatively, in contrast with 
the pre-war period, as in the United States, for, according 
to trustworthy information, flour was selling in Germany 
two months ago at 334 marks per pound, butter, 18 marks 
per pound, and sausage, 8 marks for a pound. 

Before attaching much importance to threatened import- 
ations of German hosiery in the next year it will be well 
to give some consideration to its cost of manufacture. Look- 
ing through an American periscope it does not appear that 
the American buyers in Berlin and Chemnitz will be able 
to buy or contract for enough hosiery, either cotton or 
silk, to eause the slightest disturbance of the American mar- 
ket, unless manufacturers permit themselves to be led into 
what seems to be a clumsily devised scheme for doing that 
very thing. 

For the present, some jobbers are buying nothing or in 
quantities so small that it might seem they really believed 
the bottom was about to drop from the market. In spite 
of this, and notwithstanding the fact that purchases for 
export are not large, there are no accumulations of stocks. 
This in itself should be sufficient to steady the market for 


a long time, 


The Tolhurst Machine Works, Trov, N. Y., have recently 
issued a new and exceedingly interesting eatalog, which is 
descriptive of the products manufactured by this company. 
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Among the Knitting Mills 


Commencing with the opening, about the first of October, 
for Spring, the Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C., in- 
augurated a selling policy which may be regarded as an in- 
novation in the knit goods trade. Under the new plan, job- 
bers are invoiced at a suggested minimum resale price, sub- 
ject to a discount of 20 per cent, and a further discount of 
two per cent for remittance within 10 days. Shipments are 
made f. o. b. Durham and are billed subject to freight allow- 
ance based on present rates. Taking a stocking assumed 
to be sold by jobbers at $2.00 to retailers, the result works 
out as follows: The discount of 20 per cent from the list 
price brings the stocking down to $1.60. From this there 
is to be deducted, at time of settlement, the cost of freight. 
Estimating this to be five cents a dozen, the jobber now 
has the option of discounting the bill, on the basis of 
$1.55 a dozen. If he takes advantage of the discount priv- 
ilege he reduces the net cost to $1.5190. Otherwise the 
bill stands at $1.55 net €0 days. 

FE. S. Gregory has been made manager of sales in charge 
of the Durham’s New York office, sueceeding the late A. 
M. Carr. Mr. Gregory formerly was in charge of the com 
pany’s Chicago office, relinquishing that connection to en- 
list in the U. S. Army for duty overseas. He saw consid- 
erable active service and won a captain’s commission. Cap 
tain Gregory entered upon his duties with the beginning cf 
the spring season selling campaign. 

The new plan of selling has been given a trial and is 
reported meeting with the approval of the company’s trade. 
Buyers have been taking in moderate volume, orders ths 
far received indicating to men on the road considerable 
interest in hosiery for next vear. 

The Juniata Hosiery Mills, Mifflintown, Pa., are plan- 
ning for extensions to their works to provide for in- 
creased capacity. Plans have been prepared for the 
erection of a new addition, about 29 x 130 feet, as well as 
the construction of a new warehouse, about 25 x 100 feet. 

Notice has been filed with the Seeretary of State by 
the Cadet Hosiery Company, Second and Allegheny 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa., a Delaware incorporation. of an 
increase in its eapital from $2,500,000 to $5,500,000, to 
provide for general business expansion. 

The Templeton Mills, Templeton, Mass., have been in- 
corporated with a eapital of $25,000 to manufacture knit 
goods, ete. T. T. Greenwood is president, G. Klous, vice- 
president; and John L. Anderson, treasurer. 

Arrangements were recently completed by James P. Fo 
garty and Joseph Cobert, Phi'adelphia, Pa., for the ac- 
quirement of a large factory building with adjoining prop- 
erty located on Sixth Street, for the establishment of a new 
plant for the manu‘acture of hosiery and knit goods. Fol- 
lowing alterations and improvements in the structure, it is 
proposed to commence the installation of necessary ma- 
ehinery and equipment at an early date. 

The Buffalo Mills, Buffalo, N. Y., have been incorporated 
with a eapital of $59,000 to operate a local plant for the 
manufacture of hosiery. Irving Greene, S. Rosen and 
Samuel Ruttenstein are the incorporators. 

The Danbury (Conn.) Manufacturing Company is un- 
derstood to be arranging for the establishment of a new 
branch underwear manufacturing plant at Millerton, N. 
Y., to provide for increased operations. The new plant 
will provide employment for about 80 operatives for initial 


work. The company is making rapid progress on the 
construction of another branch establishment at Brewster, 
N. Y., and it is proposed to inaugurate operations at an 
early date. 

In connection with the construction of the new two- 
story addition to the plant of the Des Moines Hosiery Mills, 
East Twenty-eighth and Dean Streets, Des Moines, Iowa, 
estimated to cost $50,000, contracts have been awarded for 
all miscellaneous work, to facilitate early completion. The 
structure will be about 115 x 150 feet. 

The Comfort Knitting Company, Jobnstown, N. Y., 
manufacturer of knit gloves, is understood to have com 
pleted negotiations for the purchase of property at Glover- 
ville, N. Y., to be used as a site for the establishment of a 
new plant. It is said that upon the completion of the 
proposed construction, the company is planning for the 
removal of its works from Johnstown to the new location. 

The Lin-Ho-Wa Knitting Company, Orwigsburg, Pa., 
has recently acquired the knitting mill of N. H. Moyer 


1 


and plans are being arranged by the new owner for opera- 
tion on a larger scale. 

The Notaseme Hosiery Company, Oxford and Mascher 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., has recently completed arrange- 
ments for the purchase of property at East Verango and 
I Streets, extending to Atlantic Street, to be used as a 
site for proposed future expansion. 

The Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., have 
completed foundation work for the construction of the pro 
posed new five-story plant, about 85 x 160 feet, for in- 
creased operations. The works are estimated to cost about 
$155,000, and all miscellaneous contracts have been award- 
ed to facilitate early completion. The Indiana Engineering 
& Construction Company, Lincoln Life Building, is the con 
tractor. 

The M. & H. Knitting Manufacturers, Inc., New York, 
has been incorporated with a eapital of $30,000 to engage 
in the manufacture of hosiery and underwear. Max Belsky 
and William McLaughlin, 151 West Eighty-Fourth Street, 
are the principal ineorporators. 


The Advance Hosiery Company, Philadelphia, Pa.. has 


recently inaugurated operations in a new branch manufaet- 
ring establishment at Reading, Pa., located in the Telegram 
Building, Sixth and Walnut Streets. The works will be 
devoted to the production of men’s half hose and women’s 


hosi ry. 


The United Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., have been in- 
eorporated with a eapital of $15,000 to operate a plant 
for the manufacture of hosierv, underwear, ete. W. Stuart 


Grav, Peter G. Klusewitz, and Ralph C. Hill are the in- 
corporators. 

The American Fabrics Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
let a contract amounting to $150,000 to the Aberthaw 
Construction Company, Boston, Mass., for the immediate 
erection of two-story additions to two of their existing 
buildings. The additions will be of reinforced conerete and 
mill construction. 

The Integrity Knitting Company has heen incorporated 
to engage in the manufacture of knit goods at 335 Market 
Street, Philadelphia. The business will be'under the man- 


agement of Samuel Marku and E, Phillip Kuhn. 
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The Marietta Manufacturing Conipany is the name of a 
new hosiery mill which has been established at Marietta, Ga., 
by W. F. Hetrick, of the Hetrick Manufacturing Company, 
Gainesville, Ga. The mill will manufacture ladies’ cotton 
hosiery in the finer grades. Machines to give the mill a 
daily capacity of about four hundred dozen ladies’ hose 
are being installed. George Potter, who has been with the 
Hetrick Manufacturing Company for the past four years, 
will be superintendent. 

The new addition to the Parsley-Tanner Hosiery Mill, 
Spindale, N. C., has been completed. 

The Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., plan the 
erection of a 50 x 100-foot mill, with a boiler and engine 
room 35 x 40 feet, at Graysvil'e, Tenn. 

The Hemshaw Hosiery Mills, Oxford, N. C., will build 
a two-story brick bui'ding, 40 x 120. for 50 knitters of 
220 needle and acecessorv machines. This will be electrically 
driven, chain to main shaft, with a daily capacity of 200 
dozen women’s hosiery. 

The Shorewood Mills is a firm which was recently or- 
ganized at Milwaukee, Wis., for the manufacture of men’s 
knit underwear. Erwin F. Rauser is general manager, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the new firm. He was formerly 
with the National Knitting Company and is a graduate of 
the Philadelphia Textile School. The other officers of the 
company include C. F. Rauser, President; J. Miley, vice- 
president and Maurice A. MeCabe. 

The Pennsylvania Silk Hosiery Mills have been inecor- 
polated at Dover, Delaware, with a eapital of $100.000, to 
manufacture and sell hosiery of all kinds. The ineorpora- 
tors are T. L. Croteau, S. E. Dill and H. E. Knox. 

The Highland Silk Corporation is a new firm recently 
incorrorated at Albany, N. Y., with a capital stock of $150,- 
000 for the manufacture of textiles. 

The Seneca Textile Corporation, Albany, N. Y., has 
been incorporated to engaged in the business of manufact- 
urine textiles. The canital stock is $100 009. 

The Sidney (0.) Knitting Mills has inereased its eap- 
ital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 

The Moorice Twine Mil!s have been incorporated at 
Wilmington, Del., for the manufacture of yarns, twines, 
The eapital stock is $250,000. T. L. Croteau, H. E. 
Knox and S. E. Dill, all of Wilmington, are the incorpo- 
rators. 

The Rockland Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., will con- 
striet a one-story brick mi!] at an approximate cost of 
£1°0,000. 

Additional machinery is being installed at the plant of 
the Marlow Knitting Corporation, York, Pa., and it is un- 
derstood that the company will discontinue its plant in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and consolidate both plants at York. 

The United Mills Company, Louisville, Kentucky, has 
filed notice of an increase in its eapita'ization from $50,000 
to $75,000, to provide for general business expansion. 

The Swansdown Knitting Company, Hudson, N. Y., has 
completed plans for the erection of a new dve house ad- 
dition to its plant, at an estimated cost of $25,000. 

The Elite Hosiery Mills have begun operations at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., with 30 machines running. Fifty additional 
machines are to be installed during the month of January. 
Bernerd Fitzpatrick, who was formerly connected with the 
Sanouoit Silk Co., is head of the company. 

The Minneapolis (Minn.) Knitting Works, manufact- 
urers of infants’ and children’s underwear, both knit and 
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eloth, are erecting an addition which, it is hoped, will be 
completed by the first of next year. The plant has a ea- 
pacity of 100 knitting and 350 sewing machines and will 
Walter T. Thorp 


is president and Thomas F. Wallace secretary. 


install 15 to 20 new knitting machines. 
The com- 
pany recently increased its capital stock from $350,000 to 
$600,000. 

The Bellegrade Knitting Mills, Cumgerland, Pa., have 
been granted permission to increase their capital stock to 
$100,000. 

The eapital of the Perkins Knitting Company, Hornell, 
N. Y., was doubled recently, the amount being increased from 
$75.000 to $150,000. 

Topkis Brothers, underwear manufacturers of Wilming- 
ton, Del.; have opened up two factories at Laurel, Del. 





A Wool Scouring Agent. 


A non-inflammable liquid compound containing a chem- 
ical cleanser specially applicable to woolen and worsted 
scouring is known as Tetraline “B” and not only bears the 
“Amalie” trade mark, but also carries with it the guarantee 
of L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why Tetraline “B” has been 
such a suecess*ul scouring agent, is because of the material 
saving of soap that is effected, some mills claiming a re- 
duction of nearly 50 per cent of soap required under ordin- 
ary circumstances. 

The textile division of L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine., 262 
Street, New York Citv, 
special information regarding this wool and worsted sconr- 
ing agent to anvone in the wool trade who desires it. and 


Pearl has volunteered to give 


have also expressed their willingness to submit samples 
and formula for use. 


The Yarn Market. 


(Continued from page 41.) 
with the possible exception of 40s, which made slight ad- 
vances. 
There were certain portions of the varn list in whieh the 
and the dealers acting for them, faced a question 
This was declared 


buvers 
of delivery rather than one of price. 
to be most noticeable in connection with the rapidly in- 
creasing demand for two-ply skeins and warps in 20s and 
30s. Reports are that there was in some instances such 
a rush to cover with varns that houses were unable to nlace 
more than a quarter or a third of the business offered. 
With them it was a ease of taking care of regular customeers 
first. As the deliverv of goods bought was a source of 
worry, there was more “shopping around” done by the 
buyers than has been the ease for several months. and in 
most eases the results of this method were not at all pleas- 
ing to those doing the buving. 

As the month progressed, inquiries became more and 
more n'tmerous and the market seemed to be establishing 


itself on a high plane. At the moment, there seems to he 


a steady inerease and if the selling end ean adjust the 
matter of deliveries, there will evidently be no complaint 
from the huving end as to the prices asked. 

Following are recent quotations on the Philadelphia 
market: 
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Influence of Moisture on the Shade of Dyeing. 
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BY J. ROUFFIN, 

All dyers have noted that dyeings with some coloring 
matters are modified by heat, usually the shade is reddened. 
Yellow shades appear more like orange, and orange shades 
This alteration of the shade takes 


the 


more on the searlet side. 
place rapidly under the action of heat. On cooling 
original shade returns to the material, but the change 


} 


takes place slowly. In most instances the lapse of a eouple 


of hours will be required before the return of the original 


shade. 

It has also been observed that the modification of the 
shade depends largely on the nature of the coloring matter 
extremely sensitive to heat, and others 


I 


employed; some are 
not at all. When using those that are very sensitive 
} 


heat precautions should be taken in the course of matching 


; 
)) 


off. Samples taken from the dyeing should only be dried 
at a high temperature when it is desired to ascertain quick- 
ly the state of progress of the dyeing. The final matching 
needs to be accomplished with more precaution. 

As to the cause of the phenomenon, the opinion generally 
held is that it is due to a specific action of the heat on the 
This interpretation is, however, open to 


The shade changed 


eoloring matter. 
doubt, for the following reasons: (1) 
by heat only returns slowly to its initial tone long after 
the temperature of the material has fallen to that of the 
and (2) the color of the material 


surrounding atmosphere; 
as it leaves the hoiling liquor is the same as that of a 
wet but cool pattern from the same batch, and in both 
cases the color is different from that of a dry and cold sam- 
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ple, but the difference is in the inverse sense from the 
variation produced by heat. 

It appears reasonable, therefore, to suggest that the 
variation of the shade may be directly due to the hygro- 
metrie state of the material. In attempting to verify this 
hypothesis, samples of woolen felt dyed with different 
coloring matters were taken and eut each into three parts. 
One lot was placed in a desiecator holding a vessel of con- 
centrated sulphurie acid, that is, in a dry atmosphere, where 
the wool would have the moisture taken from it progressive- 
ly at the ordinary temperature until completely dry. An- 
other lot was placed in a desiccator, holding a vessel of 
pure water, that is, in an atmosphere saturated with mois- 
ture, where the wool would absorb progressively, and with- 
out being heated or cooled, the maximum amount of water 

is able to carry. The third lot was kept in the air of 
the room. 

The results have confirmed the hypothesis advanced. In 
the dry atmosphere the colors became modified in the same 
manner as takes place by drying in the stove. In the moist 
atmosphere the colors became modified to the same extent 
as a wet cold pattern. The experiments were repeated 
with a large number of the acid and chrome dyestuffs for 
wool, and in each instance the immediate cause of the alter- 
ation of the shade was the hygrometrie state of the fiber. 

Heat only intervenes as a moisture-removing agent. 
That the return to the original shade takes place slowly 
may be explained by the fact that time is required for 
dried wool to resume its normal hygrometriec state. As has 
already been stated many coloring matters are very sensi- 
tive to heat, some others are hardly affected at all, while 
others are most profoundly affected. One coloring matter 
may furnish a bluish green, which, on material in the moist 
condition, will appear to be quite green, and which passes 


to blue by desiceation.—L’Industrie Textile. 





—- -- 


Now the war is over. Our men from the eamps and our 
men from the ranks abroad are returning to the farms, the 
offices and the factories. Our great organizations built 
solely for the prodvetion of war requirements are empty- 
ng their thousands upon the lxbor market. Hundreds of 
establishments, large and small, that bad increased or mod- 
ified their’ facilities to meet the special requirements of 
warfare, not only for their own soldiery during the last 
year and a half, but also for the soldiery of the allies for 
the past four years, are, simultaneously with the return of 
these millions of men, having their e¢entracts cancelled, 

The problem of industry is now to reorganize the imple- 
ments of manufacture to meet the cemands of peace, to 
find work for the returning khaki-clad thousands, and, 
most fundamentally to all, to find the markets which shall 
take the product of these facilities and of these men, and 
in addition of those men and women, who, as soldiers of 
industry, have just as truly been pruseeuting the war at 
home by the contribution of their united efforts in the 
production of munitions, clothing and food. He would 
indeed be more than a man who could measure the problem 
and fit its answer and the man would be fool-hardy who 


would attempt the functions of a prophet.—H. F. Perkins. 
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Foxwell Pneumatic Guider and Feeder. 


The “FOXWELL” bock is merely an introduc- 
tion to the “FOX WELL” Pneumatic Guider and 


F eeder. 


As this machine is daily demonstrating to many users its 
great savings in waste and cost, we feel it is well worth 


your while to get better acquainted. 


Your copy of the ““FOXWELL”’ book is ready. 
Shall we send it? 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED. 1820 
PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative 
Providence Office pee: BIRO = W. J. Westaway Company 
Turk’s Head Building SESS EINE Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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Am American Rotary 
Hosiery Press, operated 


Textile Mills, Philadel- 
phia. 


A steady stream of perfectly 
finished Hosiery—at half the Cost 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 
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O LD style methods of hosiery press- 

ing have been replaced in the Pel- 
ham Textile Mills by the American 
Rotary Hosiery Press. 


The finish obtained with this Press is 


smooth and lustrous. 


The work is light. Four girls take the 
place of the husky men required by the 
old methods. Finishing costs are re- 
duced by more than half—in one mill 
this saving amounted to $3120 a year. 


Write for detailed facts and figures. 


Specialty Dept. C. Cincinnati, O. 


Also makers of the American Automatic Underwear 
Presses—Underwear Finishing Press—Knit Goods 
Calenders—H ydro Extractors—Rotary Fulling and 
Dveing Machines and Mill Village and Community 


Laundries. 
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KIER OIL 


A Solvent for the Oils 


and Greases on “ioe and 


the Miner al Oils w 
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Used in the Boil befo 


Bleaching or Dyeing. 
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19 


for finishing Dyed Hosiery, 


Fabrics, Yarns, etc. 


Develops the 


of a poor one. 


Sample sent on request. 


Kali Mig. Co. 


Chemists. 
Philadelphia 


1404-1410 N. Front St. 


Black— 


makes a lustrous Black out 


1409-13 N. Hope St. 
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Dryers 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Drying Machine Specialists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Seventh Street and Tabor Road 
CHARLOTTE C PR 
R ty Build 


"Ste, 





ge About 


STIS N¢ .~ 

RTISIN' 
FROM THE 

ent of Labor 


advertis x, then « 


: ' ; 
money for you an d it reduces the price 
consumer. 
ert ng prevents profits ering. insures 
, 1 
and makes them permanent. 


message of the U. S. De; artment of La 


merchants and manufacturers and to all 
ive American business men is to advertise. 


about your goods. The con- 


the public 
He is willing to spend 


it, and we want him to spend it on American-made 


products. 


The easiest, quickest, and most econom- 


ical way in which this can be accomplished is by 
advertising. 


Start your campaign right now. 


J. 2 Department of Labor 


ROGER W. BABSON, 
Director General, 
Information and Education Service 


W. B. WILSON, Secretary 
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“TOLHURST” 


A Name And A Machine 


that represents quality and satisfactory service. 


















Scientifically constructed to be 
“Self-Balancing, ” 


TOLHURST 
EXTRACTORS 


remove the danger of the unbal- 
anced load and always twork smoothly. 

The result is that -‘Tolhurst Machines always run 
when you want them «to run and repair bills are re- 
duced to a minimum—no trouble from delayed opera- 
tion—no worry—because of badly worn parts. 





Dependable, efficient, safe, Tolhurst Extractors have achieved a 
popularity that makes the Name of Tolhurst recognized everywhere 
as the hall-mark of high quality and durable service. 


If you are not familiar with the unusual advantages of Tolhurst 


Extractors, send for our catalogue. 


Sizes 12" to 72''—engine, countershaft and motor driven 
from floor or ceiling. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 TROY, KX. Y. 
New York Office, 111 Broadway 
SOUTHERN REP. WESTERN REP. CANADIAN REP. 
Fred H. White John S. Gage, W. 5. watouny ©. 
. Ma McNaz Sts., 
Realty Bldg., Hartford Bldg. mag oN ong: x 
Charlotte, N. C. Chicago, Ill. Montreal, 


400 McGill Bldg. 
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ARGENT DRYERS mark progress in Dryer Development comparable to that 

made in other fields of mechanical endeavor. 

They are favored with a natural preference because they are designed on basic 
principles of air circulation, conveying, and general drying apparatus construction, 
which have had the approval] of discriminating mill men and drying engineers for 
many years. 


In the 


Sargent Dryer 


these principles have been 
combined and_ refined, 
making a complete ma- 
chine which is unexcelled. 

For drying cotton, lint- 
ers, wool, hair, flax and 
other classes of raw ma- 
terial. 


C. G. SARGENT SONS Corp., C®ANITEVILLE 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 



















VICTOR MILL STARCH 


3 ° 
The Weaver’s Friend 

It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. : 

A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience 
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A SELF-CONTAINED American dyestuff industry 
means, first of all, protection to America and Ameri- 
can industries. 


Protection to the nation in time of war in that it fur- 
nishes the plants, the technique and the intermediate 
products for the manufacture of high explosives and 
poisonous gases. 


Protection to our one source of supply for the syn- 
thetic medicinals that are the chief reliance of medical 
science in relieving pain and in fighting disease. 


Protection to the textile, leather, paper, printing ink, 
paint and other dyestuff consuming industries produc- 
ing over two and a half billion dollars of manufactured 
goods a year, employing over one million people and 
representing upwards of two and one-half billion dol- 
lars in invested capital. 


Protection to industries indirectly dependent on an un- 
interrupted supply of dyestuffs for their maintenance 
producing over three billion dollars of manufactured 
goods a year, employing over a million people and rep- 
resenting nearly two billion dollars in invested capital. 


In developing and safeguarding, with every means at 
our disposal, a self-contained American dyestuff indus- 
try, American manufacturers are therefore laying and 
preserving the very keystone of our national and in- 
dustrial independence. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Dyestuffs S ales Dept 








Wilmington Delaware 
Branch Offices 
New York Boston Providence 
Philade — Chicag 
Charlotte, N C 
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Fast Colors for Cotton 


Now Produced in Amenica 


Indigo N. A. C. 20°¢ Paste 
Alizarine N. A. C. 20% Paste 
Carbanthrene Olive G. 

Sulphur Blue S. A. P. 

Sulphur Yellow B. W. 
Primuline N. A. C. 

Developed Blues, Blacks, Reds 


Diazine Black H. Ex 
Sulphur Blacks 

Sulphur Brown 2 G. 
Sulphur Brown 4 G. 
Sulphur Brown T D. 
Sulphur Brown C. G. 
Sulphur Blue L. 


Bring us your dyestuff problems. Our technical department and the well equipped 


laboratories at our different branches are maintained for the service of our customers. 


Our advice involves no obligation on your part. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Charlotte 
236 West First Street 





Frank Hemingway, Inc. 


15 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


| Dyestuffs Intermediates Chemicals 
Victoria Blue B. Direct Black 
Crystal Violet Conc Direct Blue 2B 


Sulphur Blue Direct Navy Blue 
Sulphur Black Direct Sky Blue 
Benzo Purpurine Direct Fast Yellow 
Congo Red Chrysamine 
Chrysophenine 


Factory .... . . . Bound Brook, N. J. 
. 27 Thames St., New York City 





21 Burling Slip 
New York 





a 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade-Mark 70991. 


Special Sizing and Finishing Pro- 
ducts for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
Cream Softener 
Soluble Oils 
Bleaching Oil 
Sulphur Black 
Levuline 
Glasgow Sizing 
Hydrosulphites for All Purposes. 
JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers. 
Main Office and Works, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
New York Office: 100 William Street. 
Western Representatives, United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Grasselli Chemical Company 















““Dyestuff Department’’ 


Works at Grasselli, N. J. 


Albany, N. Y. { Formerly Owned by. 
Providence, R. [. | The Bayer Co., 1 


SULPHUR COLORS: Black, Blue, Brown, Green 
Direct Cotton Colors, Acid and Chrome Colors 
MONOPOL OIL 
Bichromate of Soda Sodium Sulphide 
Zinc Dust, Chemicals and Acids 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York Philadelphia Birmingham, Charlotte Boston 
Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis 
Detroit New Orleans Milwaukee St. Paul, Providence 


The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Limited 


Toronto Hamilton Montreal 





STOCKS CARRIED AT ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS 
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“BRETON” 
MINEROL °F" 


For Knit Goods 


“We are pleased to say that adding the Breton 
Minerol ‘‘F’’ in our boil has given us a softer finish.” 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 
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° Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 
Jettison your 
Worries 
Get the Soap Question -~ 
iat seek tel Che Cdarren Soap 
Tell us Manufacturing 
What kind you want— 
How much—and Gompany 
When. 
We will deliver 
The kind you want— 
The quantity you want— 
At the time you specify. 
Warren Service 77 Summer Street, 


Makes Good 


Boston, Mass. 
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Starch 


To the members of the World Cotton Conference who 
are engaged or interested in textile manufacture, the 
Corn Products Refining Company extends its facilities 
pertaining to starches and dextrines, especially their 
use in the textile industry. 








The wide range of products offered are well known to 
the domestic trade. Their recognized standards are 
based upon the long experience of satisfied customers 


We desire to give our guests from “overseas” every 
opportunity to assure themselves that our reputation 
at home is fully justified 
Our specialized organization and extensive resources 
enable us to offer 
RELIABLE PRODUCTS 
| DEPENDABLE SERVICES 
INTELLIGENT TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


17 Battery Place 
New York 


Starch 
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CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS 
COLORS, GUMS, OILS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ACID, BASIC, DIRECT, CHROME 
and SULPHUR COLORS; “CIBA” 
and “CIBANONE” FAST VAT DYES 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 Greenwich Street NEW YORK CITY 





You Can Cut Your Labor Costs 1-3 and 


. Save 12 Hours at Every Operation! Atlantic Blue B Fytr d Cone, 


Manufacturers of Mock Egyptian and other light shades 


gloves : siery are ing this 
od aan nun ee ee eee ; A Standard Sulphur Color 







producing a deep rich shade 














AUTO GYP of Navy, especially adapted for 
PROCESS OF DYEING 
me U8 a dyeing loose cotton, yarn, and 
ELIMINATES ‘ALL ‘BLEACHING warps, for ginghams, cham- 
brays, shirtings, denims, mix- 
One Operatic m instead of Six te, 
Three Hours Time instead of 15 Hours tures and specialties. 
Saves 3% % Shrinkage 
Saves 2507, Tensile Strength ATLANTIC BLUE B EX- 
Saves 507% of Steam TRA CONC. is commercially 
Saves 30% of Labor é 
Saves 90% of Water fast, being destroyed only by 
Saves all chemicals used in Chloride chlorine or such agents as de- 






of Lime Method. 





stroy the fibre. 






Give Us a Chance to Prove This in Your 
Own Plant 


Under Your Own Conditions 
With Your Own Equipment 
In Your Own Mill 


ih Mid Mian | Atlantic Dyestuff Company 
Write us for full information WORKS: BURRAGE, MASS. 
and addresses of satisfied users SALES OFFICES: 


—people you know. HILADELPHI BOSTON NEW YORK 
1530 Re al Est. Trust “Bids. 88 Ames Bidg. 230 West (3th St. 


SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., Inc. ee CT ss nits of ACER 
ALBANY, N. Y. £07 We" Randsiph St. 





ATLANTIC BLUE B EX- 
TRA CONC. is regularly avail- 


able in commercial quantity. 
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A Reputation 


for Strong, Evenly- Wound 
packages is a definite Selling 
Asset, gained by winding 
your yarn upon 


“Sonocones” 


Accurate, Strong, Uniform. 


We want to extend our 
usefulness to your mill! 


Southern Novelty Company 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Soluble Grease 


To make the stock 
yarn or warps Run 
Smooth, regardless of 
dyes that make the 
Cotton Fibre harsh. 


BOSSON & LANE 
ATLANTIC MASS. 
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MOSSBERG 


STEEL BEAMS*4*° SPOOLS 





















It's good business to buy ¥ 
Pressed Steel Beams, Reels 
7 and Spools, because the cost of 
{7 repairs and replacements makes \ 
Uy, wood construction the most expen- \ , 
sive. Steel is stronger and lighter V@ 
than wood or cast iron. %, 
Z No more split, cracked, splintered, warped YJ 
or chipped beam heads or reels, when you use VJ 
SSBERG \ 

PRESSED STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
Because of the obvious superiority, mills all 

over the country are standardizing on 
Pressed Steel, saving money and the & 
time wasted by frequent purchasing. £ 
Send for catalog of Standard / 
Pressed Steel Beams, Reels and & 
Spools which take care of 
practically all winding and 


reeling reanirements. 
” : 
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The 
David Brown 
Company 
Factories 





High Grade 
Bobbins, Spools, 
Shuttles and 


Skewers. 


Facilities are the | 


Best. 
Lawrence, 
Mass. Correspondence 
Solicited. 


U.S. A. 














Let us submit prices and samples on WARPER and 
TWISTER SPOOLS. Plain wooden head and metal shield. 
A list of Southern Mills using spools given on request. 


Greenville Spool & Mfg. Company 
Greenville, S. C. 


E SPOOLS 












AMERICAN 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 











For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 







Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 








Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 











Cheapest of them all. 







We make a specialty ef Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 






Mail guide-block for free sample. 







NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 





Patented and manufactured by 


THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - - Connecticut 


None too small to receive careful attention. 
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“Tt is no longer necessary 
to go abroad to _ procure 
accurate testing equipment’’ 

kiveryone knows the oid style hana operated yaru tester, 
its tundaamentai priuciple of a swinging welgnt has long 
peen recognized as superior to all ocher metnods of CoL- 
struction. ‘his type of testing in greatly improved form 
is still used extensively and with the Scott improvements 
is capable of very satisfactory and accurate results. 

Our patented power operated and automatic machines 

for both yarn and cloth testing are a revelation to the 

man who is familiar with this tvpe only. 

Let us tell you about our modern testers. Illustrated lit- 

erature on request. 




















Here’s the Fan Wheel 


That Has Made These Reversible Fans 
So Universally Successful in Cotton Mills 


This fan wheel is the secret of the success of our reversi- 
ble fans for conveying Cotton, Wool, Rags and Stringy Ma- 
terial of any kind. 

This fan wheel is constructed with a cone-shape back of 
east iron with sheet steel blades cast solid. Note the short 
overhang, which makes the fan run smoothly without vibra- 
tion. This wheel offers less resistance to material passing through than any other wheel. It 
handles long, stringy material just as good as short material or lint. 


And it’s reversible. 
The fan is built solid and runs without a tremor at maximum speed. No buckling of suction at high 
speed. No rivets to work loose. Universal adjustment of bearings, not simply up and down. 
Made in any size, from 30 to 60 inch. 


Folder R. F. explains fully. Ask for it today. Our catalogs No. 65 and 
67 show complete line of fans and blowers for every class of work. 





We have a large stock of repair parts which 
can be shipped at a moment’s notice. 


The New York Blower Co. 


513 Transportation Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Works: BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


Leader-News Bldg. 502 Plymouth Bldg. 303 B. F. Jones Bidg. 629 Nicholas Bldg. S. W. Life Bidg. 
Cleveland, 0. Minneapolis, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Toledo, Ohio. Dallas, Tex. 


E. C. Atkins Co., Memphis, Atlanta and Indianapolis, Ind. 
370 Central Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
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Economy ! 


Measure their worth by 
length of service. 

Keystone “Peerless” 
Seamless Roving Cans 
are made of specially 





fibre made. 


KEYSTONE “PEERLESS” |/ 
SEAMLESS ROVING CANS || 
Last a life time. Always retain their |} 
splendid appearance. Your mill supply 


house will take your order. 
Send for our book on Kevstone 
Holloware. It gives data on our 
complete line of mill equipment. 


Keystone Fibre Company ' 


Box 48 Yorklyn, Delaware 





We Carry a Complete Line of 


TEXTILE AND GENERAL 


MILL SUPPLIES 


with large stocks in our warehouse, enab 
ling us to give the mills prompt shipment 


on all orders. 


Our organization is composed of men, 
having many years of experience supply- 
ing the needs of the Southern textile mills. 
We are in a position to not only fill your 
orders promptly, but to have our represen- 
tatives investigate the conditions in your 
mill, co-operate with you in solving your 
problems and recommending the equip- 
ment and supplies best suited to your par- 


ticular requirements. 


We invite the opportunity of demon- 


strating our service to you. 


The Mill Supply Company 


Greenville, S. C. 








treated stock. The |!| 
lightest, yet strongest |i} 











SMITH & FURBUSH 


MACHINE CoO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Specialists in machinery for working all 
kinds of Waste Products. Complete 
equipment for coarse yarns, ete., from 
waste. Shoddy, Felting and Woolen ma- 


chinery. 





Jute Picker 
Send for Circular $82. 


This machine is used for shredding or 
hackling out Gunny and Burlap bagging. 


_It is used as a part of our outfit for the 


manufacture of gunny sacking from scrap 
bagging. 

















Nickel -Plated 
Drop Wires 


—in any size or style at only— 
25c per thousand 


above the price for reg- 
ular finish. Our drop- 
wires are made of the best 
srade steel wire. 

STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Southern Office 
111 Washington St., Greenville, S. C, 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mer. 
N. B. We are the sole manufacturers of Nickel-Plated 


drop wires for every kind of loom 
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Canvas Mill Boxes SH 
and Trucks ” 
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Lane Doflfing Trucks are Lane Canvas Mill Boxes 
made to wear. Heavy ire free from all rough- 
Duck and Spring-steel B d R HY d ness, thus reducing 
: | orn and Raise 5 ie a OM 
frame permit rough Waste, tim hound with 


handling. Light weight, in the tough leather. Shoes of 
easy running. Mounted “Southland” hard maple. renewal le 
on our improved Thread- 

guard Casters, either 

sfationary or swivel. 


W. T. LANE & BROTHER, seni, Poughkeepsie, N.Y, 


Sold direct and by leading Supply Houses. 
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WHI TInNSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 


WHIETFTINS WILLE MASS - | 
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Cold Rolled Bale Ties used with Acme Bale Buckles or Acme Seals make 
Better Bales 





Acme No. 9 Bale Buckle 


Chicago Philadelphia 





SEND YOUR BALES TO MARKET 
IN GOOD SHAPE 
UR Sew- 


ing | wines 
are made of 
Cotton, 
Hemp or 
Jute as best 
suited for the 
work to be 
done. 


Utmost 
care is exer- 
cised in the 
choice of 
hbres. They 
are thorough- 
ly cleaned by 
modern proc- 
esses of man- 
ufacture so 
that all the dirt and imperfections are removed. 





Henry C. Kelley Company 
New York Atlanta 























Full Automatic, 


Gear Cutting Machines 


Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills 
Hundreds now in use. 





The D. E. Whiton Machine Co., 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 





Acme Nailless Strapping with Seal applied 


ACME STEEL GOODS CO;;MERS., 10-14 Tift Street, Atlanta 


Brooklyn 


St. Louis New Orleans 

















MILLIONS OF BALES 


Tied the SIGNODE Way 
Reached Destination in Perfect Condition 


The-greater strength of SIGNODE TIES together with the use of SIGNODE TIE 
FASTENERS makes REBOUND impossible. No jagged tie ends to tear the handé., 


Signode System Signifies Shipping Satisfaction 
Saves time, labor and material cost 


Write us for details 
SIGNODE SYSTEM, INCORPORATED 
568 W. Adams St., Southern Office and Warehouse 
Chicago Atlanta, Georgia 
Alvin Lovingood, Southern Mer. 
512 Peters Bldg. 
Philadelphia San Francisco 








Boston New York 

















\ few of the half-million ba'es, Signode eek, that have passed through 
this sh'pping room 
SS —S$§— — SSS 
Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 
Send for Special | 


eS 
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Squeezing 10 
Hours Into 8 


Keeping up production on an 8- 
hour day needn't strain the ca- 
pacity of any man or machine, if 
you do it with Veeder Counters. 
Let the counters :cco-d the output of each 
operative; indicate the daily or hourly amount 
you should get; guide the operative in getting 
out that amount. 


No way is so simple or acceptable to the oper- 
ative as producing more with 


COUNTERS 


—knowing what eachmachine is doing, in 
time to make it do more—if the standard for 
the job calls for more! 





TofoToyoo 0 
es Ta re ¥ 


b>. vecDeRw rca 
> HARTFORD.CONN 


nario 10100 






This is a much-reduced view of the new Loom 
Pick Counter, built larger than former models 
—more size to the figure-wheels, more legible 
readings—with the added endurance of a 
heavier number-mechanism. Intended to be 
driven from the crankshaft, and registers the 
output in hundreds or thousands of picks, as 
ordered. Reads in plain figures; there's no 
mistaking the count; no disputes. J exti/e Coun- 
ter booklet describes this and other counters built ex- 
clusively for textile machinery. Copy free. 


Te: Mendes Mig. “Co. 


6 Sargent St., Hartford, Conn. 
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“Leatheroid” No. 3 Warehouse Car 


The Best Mill Cars 
Money Can Buy 


Leatheroid Roving Cans, Mill Cars, 
Mill Boxes, Mill Baskets and Doffing 
Cars are made in a variety of sizes 
and shapes. A booklet containing pic- 
tures and full information will be 
mailed on request. 


Sold by Leading Southern Mill Supply Houses 


ROGERS FIBRE CO 


LEATHERO:D O1VISION 


1024 FILBERT STREET 
Philadelphia 


on 
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FE are the originators and 
patentees of the Wave Slide, 
patent No. 1239848. All persons 
are warned against purchasing 
other slides violating our patent. 


Write for our illustrated catalogue. 
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Our Celebrated Coaster Slide 


in Action 


American Playground Device Company 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL PANAMA CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 1915. 


ANDERSON, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


PARK AND PORCH AND AGRICULTURAL, GO-CART WHEELS, STEEL 
PLAYGROUND LAWN FURNITURE BABY CARRIAGE AND AND RUBBER 
EQUIPMENT TIRE 








95% Saving 1) Satna ot Some —| 


is being accomplished in one movement of goods 
by one of our patrons. This is important to von 
at this time when labor is searce and your loads 
are heavy. 


“The HOLYOKE?” Transfer Truck 


is the answer made by American inven 
tiveness to the war-time needs of ware- 
housemen. 










Ask us to tell you~ abhout 
our various models and which 
one is best adapted to your 
needs. They are all strongly 
luilt for heavy service and 
sold under a liberal guarantee. 




















Write for Circular B-1 


Holyoke Truck Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
119 Race St., HOLYOKE, MASS. 













| det teil et ts teed | Conveying and Storage gp epee pep agg 
Will Gut Down Your Labor Costs. 


Several years of specializing 
on conveying and_ storage 
equipment for cotton mills en- 
able us to solve your problems 
in an intelligent way, to sug- 
gest the most efficient equip- 
ment for the work you have to 


do. 


Without obligation on your 
part, one of our representatives 
will be glad to call and tell you 
frankly what our equipment 


can do for you. 
REPRESENTATIVES FOR 


Economy Engineering Co., Tiering Machines. 

Automatic Transportation Co., Storage Battery 
Trucks. 

National Scale Co., Platform Trucks. 

Standard Conveyor Co., Gravity and Spiral 
Conveyors. 

Berger Mfg. Co., Steel Lockers and Bins. 


‘Serving Southern Concerns’’ 


J. D. COLLINS, 


9th Floor, Grant Building, ATLANTA, GA. 











i 
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Automatic Weighing 


SAVES TIME—LABOR—MONEY 


< “‘Load and Look’’ 
Kron Scales 


AUTOMATIC Made in U.S SPRINGLESS 
All Metal Construction 
There’a a Kron 
For Every Weighing Purpose 


ALL TYPES ANY CAPACITY 


Dormant or Portable, Hanging Pan Types, 
(verhead Track Scales, Suspension Crane 


Neales, ete, 


Write for complete information 





American Kron Scale Co. 


Saving Time and Labor and Assuring Absolute Accuracy 





ihis picture shows a Kron Platform Scale and a Burroughs Addin 422 East 23rd St., New York 
Machine in the cloth room of one of the large cotton mills of the South 

where hundreds of weighings are made each day. These two labor Eranch Office and Service Stat.ons in Princ:pal Cities 
saving devices not only save time and labor but assure absolute accu- CANADIAN KRON SCALE CO. MONTREAL. CAN 


racy in the results. 














| 
| 
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Reduce Your Labor Troubles 
INCREASE EFFICIENCY NOW 








We have just installed complete Dining This is not Charity or Philanthropy; it Is 
a Business Proposition adopted as a profit 
maker by leading Progressive Industiies. 
You can’t afford to be without it. 


Room and Kitchen Equipment for the 
Baldwin Cotton Mills and many others, 


complete in every detail, Ranges, Steam if din this P ¥ 
. J ‘ 4 : me Sitio}! , 
Tables, Coffee Urns, Dishwashers, Ta- YOU BIC HRARERER hes eepoeein 


’ ‘ you will be more so upon receipt of our 
bles, Chairs, Counters, Stools, China, Catalog and Blueprint showing Practical 
Glassware, Silverware, Linens, Cooking Layouts and full detailed information, 


Utensils, Cutlery, Etc. which we want to send you. 


THE WRIGHT COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
HOTEL, RESTAURANT AND INSTITUTION EQUIPMENT. 


185 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE © 
IMPROVE 


Is a very great improve- 
ment over the usual type 
of Water Closets which 
-have a horizontal shelf in 
the bottom part of the out- 
let that clogs under severe 


conditions. 


The Improved Trident 
has an extra large throat- 


COTTON 


way and the passage from 


the overflow is a direct 
drop to the outlet. There- 
in lies the seeret of its suec- 


cess. 


Other features of inter- 
est to those who wish 
modern sanitary equip- 
ment is explained and il- 
lustrated in our: recent 
folder. Write for it. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


sottom View of Seat as Furnished 
with Improved Trident Closet 


A 


ATTEST: 


Holeproof’ Hosiery Co. ; 
Phoenix Knitting Co.; 
National Knitting Co.; 
Pawling & Harneshfe- 
ger; Ambrosia Choco- 
late Co.; Young Sad- 
dlery Co. ; Prescott 
Steam Pump Co.; 
Milwaukee Drug Co.; 
H. W. Johns-Manville 
Co., Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Northwestern 
Malleable Iron Co.; 
Federal Pressed Steel 
Co and dozens of 
ether modern indus- 
trial plants. 
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Beckley Perforating Co. 
14 North Ave. 
Garwood, N. J. 










S TEEL surfacing for sand rolls, Dry- 
ing machines and ovens, Copper and 
brass centrifugal liners, Sheet steel for 
machinery guards, Steel vats, Kettles and 
Tanks, electrically welded. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS 
WILSON COMPANY, GREENVILLE, S. C. 





Frost Proof Closets 


350,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most durable wa- 
ter closet made. In service winter 
and summer. 









Enameled roll flushing 


rim bowls. 






Heavy brass valves. 





Strong hardwood seat. 
Galvanized tank. 





Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 





Tested under hydraulic 
pressure before leav- 


ing factory. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO, 


WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 

















ACARI LOAD 


THE SAFE WAY 


is to specify 


“The Standard” 
SCALES 


The safe way to purchase anything is to take 
into consideration not only what it will do, but how 
long it will continue to do it. 

In buying scales you must first be assured that 
they are ACCURATE—accurate not merely for a 
month or so after they are installed, but for their 
entire life. 

Accuracy is built into ‘‘THE STANDARD’’ 
Scale—accuracy in materials, in workmanship, in 
design and in the patented features. Many scales 
are accurate for a time, but it takes ‘‘THE STAND 
ARD’’ strength and ruggedness to back up that 
accuracy and maintain it throughout its life. 

‘*THE STANDARD:’ is made in models weigh- 
ing from an ounce to carload weight. There's a size 
and style to meet every requirement you might 
think of. Catalog 85 contains many helpful sugges- 
tions and describes many styles and sizes Write 
for it. 


greece 







The Standard 
Scale & Supply 
Company. 


PITTSBURGH. 163! Liberty Ave. 
NEW YORK, 145 Chambers St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 523 Arch St. 
CHICAGO, 163-171 N. May St. 
CLEVELAND, 1547 Columbus Rd. 
BALTIMORE, 409 N. Gay St. 


> 
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This view was 

taken after the 
electric drive 
had been in- 
stalled. 





* BUILDING 
WITH 
FORESIGHT” 


POWER 


Its economical transmission 







This photograph 
showsthe spinning 
room with old style 
shaft and belting. 





T is a matter of record that Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. were the first engineers to apply the principle 
of electric drive for textile machinery in a large and 
practical way. Not only have we built new mills with 
electric drive but we have changed over existing plants to 
this more efficient and more economical use of power. 


Recently the well known firm of Goddard Bros. de- 
cided to purchase electric power to operate the varfous 
mills of the Lonsdale Company. They engaged us to 
design and supervise the installation of the electrical 
equipment required. "The work was so planned as to in- 


terfere very slightly with the mills’ production. 


Machines 


with the old and new drive were sometimes running side 
by side. “The photographs above illustrate the changes 


made in one department. 


The proper use of power is one phase of the complete 
industrial engineering service for which this company is 


well equipped. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 


ENGINEERS 


BOSTON, 60 FEDERAL STREET - - - - CHICAGO, 38 S. DEARBORN STREET 
101 PARK AVENUE 


ATLANTA, HEALEY BUILDING - - - + - NEW YORK, 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL, P 


Oo 


COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD, GREENE, 47 AVE. DE L'OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 
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SAVE DAYLIGHT : 

SAVE EYESIGHT & 
INCREASE EFFICIENCY The Bay Sit 
MAKE EMPLOYEES CONTENTED 


Do It With 


DIXIELITE 


A white coating designed expressly for the walls 
and ceilings of factories and mills. Made in Flat, 


Semi-Gloss and Gloss finish. 





Manufactured only by 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND,.& CO., Inc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Ware-Smith Paint Co., Agents for Georgia, W. A. Williams, Southern Rep., 
3rd Floor Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. P. O. Box 322, Greenville, S. C. 











THE “COOLSTREAM” 


DRINKING FOUNTAIN | | AGASCO 





4; For Cotton Mills 


> Detailed Information on request. 





ROOFING FELT 


LASTS INDEFINITELY 


—for the wide expanse of industrial roof that must be 
covere d effectively but at moderate cost—-Withstands 


extremes of weather Resists the elements. 





We have it or will make it 
to suit almost any specifi- 
cation, if your order war- 
rants that. 


AGASCO ROOFING PITCH 


—prolongs the life of your old roof 
—Made according to YOUR specifi- 


cation. 


AGASCO 
PAINTS AND CREOSOTES 


ATLANTA GAS LIGHT C2 


ROOM 235, 20 FAIRLIE ST. 


MOTT SOUTHERN Co. 


PETERS ST. VIADUCT ATLANTA, GA. 
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| raat RiENCE gained in the past seventeen years in the equipment of | 
all classes of manufacturing plants has placed the Chapman Type 
Ball Bearings high in the estimation of power engineers. 

Today they stand at the top—the most perfect transmission—the 
most accurate in performance—the greatest load- carrying capacity. 

Every Chapman Type Ball Bearing is subjected to a running test 
under a load and speed much greater than will be met with in actual 
service. 


ui {LL LY} LLL 


\{ 
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to 40'¢ of your total 
, and are entirely dust 


Chapman lype Ball Bearings will save | 
power consumption, lower lubrication costs 9 
and drip proof. 

They are constructed to be fitted into any of the standard hanger 
frames in the market without tearing down the hanger, interchanging 
with self- oiling boxes of the same shaft size. 

Our engineering services are at your disposal in either designing 
new transmission equipment, or the installation of ball bearings in ex- 
isting plants. 


5 
5 


The Complete Facts on These Economy Bearings Are in 
Catalog No. 3 M. Send for it. 


Transmission Ball Bearing Co., Inc. 


1050 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Greenville, S.C Cambridge, Mass. 
The Chapman Double Ball Bearing Co.., 
339-351 Sorauren Ave., Toronto. Ont 
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POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Merit Plus Recognition 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 


Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit as 
surely in machinery as in men. 


Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit in 
order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
nition it deserves. 


The great number of large installations of Cresson- 
Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both the merit and the recognition of the merit 
that nearly three score years of skill anc effort 
have endowed it with. 





Peerless Trolley Hoists 


The cumulative knowledge of all this 
experience is always available to you in 
the recommendations of our engineers. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 
ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS—MACHINISTS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Branch Office 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 2 73x 


binding it to the I beam. 


general catalogue No. 110. Send 


Dept. 30 
440 N. Wells Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 





ferms of industrial activity. 





AM. cam SS 


a 


are very compact and efficient, All gears are pro 
tected by a tight cover. Has roller bearing trolley 
wheels of large diameter requiring countersunk 
bolts in I beam. Smaller wheels may be furnished 
at slight sacrifice of head room. Hoist may be fur- 
nished with or without drag handle and clamp form 


This is just one of thousands of items listed in our 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 


Manufacturers and jobbers of supplies and equidment for all 
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Service 


HE House of Seeger-Walraven 

Co., better known as ‘‘The 
House You Know,’’ is truly 
Southern Headquarters for ma 
chine tools, mill and machinery 
supplies—right at your back 
door, ready with a big stock to 
furnish you with the hundreds 
of tools and supplies that you 


might call for. 


Mill Superintendents and 
Practical Master Mechanics 
come to us because they know 
that in addition to securing the 
most reliable and quality equip- 


ment guaranteed bys the manu- 


COTTON 


and Satisfaction 


facturer, and ourselves—at the 
right prices,—they get the spe- 
cial co-operation in the selec- 
tion of the right equipment for 
their needs, special plans, lit- 
erature and suggestions. 
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MACHINE TOOLS. 


Lathes 

Shapers 

Gr‘nders 

Drill Presses 
Bolt Cutters 
Gear Cutters 
Milling Machines 


Located as we : 
able to render you 


prompt service, 


the most 


you can 


E ectric Motors 


we are | E ectric Grinders— 


Ete. 
MILL SUPPLIES 








depend on us to live up to our | Belting 


claims. 


‘*The House You Know’’ has 
heart and || Pumps 


your interests at 


wants to serve you the way you 


want to be served 


Call on us at any time. 





Lathes, Drill Presses 


Shapers, Planers 
Electric Motors 


Automatic Gear Cutters 


Etc. 


Everything for the 
Up-to-Date Machine Shop. 





“Economy is buying wisely, not cheaply’’ 





SEEGER MACHINE TOOL CO 


Atlanta, Ga. 


34 S. Forsyth St. 


MACHINE TOOLS 





Hose 
Packing 
Pipe 
Valves 
Fittings 


Air Compressors 
Machinists’ Tools— 





TOWERS and TANKS 
That are Built Right 


Boilers, 
Structural 
Steel Work 


-“4 
ei 


Sheet Steel 
and Plate Work 


eth RR 
(eee 


ee 


"eee, 


Boiler Tubes 
Castings, 


Etc. 


Tell us what you 
want and let us 


quote prices. 


The Walsh & weidner Boiler Co, 


Chattaneoga, Tena. 
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“Superior to All 
Other Ejectors” 


Ask any engineer which ejector he prefers. 





Invariably his answer will be “Eagle.”” And 
he will also tell you that the “Eagle’’ is the 
most economical pump on the market. 


Built for lifting water or other liquids to any 
desired height, the ““Eagle’’ has no valves to 
wear, insuring maximum durability and service. 


It is built in sizes of 250 to 15,000 gallons 


per hour. 


The “Eagle” Ejector is but one of the Sher- 
wood Steam Specialties fully described in our 
catalog, which will be sent you upon request. 


Write your name and 
address on the margin of 
this page, forward it on 
to us, and we will send you 
the Sherirood Book. It’s 
well worth reading by 
every engineer. 





Sherwood Mfg. Co. | BUILD NOW 


oo TION DEPENDS 
Brass Founders and Finishers "ON CONSTRUCTION 


Buffalo, N.Y. U.S.A. | 


U.S.Departm nt Of t 








ENGINEERING -SPECIALTIES 
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Its Worth 


Knowing 


Why Textile Mills 
All Over the Country 
Are me 


REGISTERED IN 


D OIL 


PATENT OFFICE 








TRADE MARK 


NON-Ft 


UNITED STATES 


The Wise Mill Owner knows that this 
is the original product of the New York & 
New Jersey Lubricant Company, pioneers 
in the manufacture of special textile lubri- 
cants. 


He knows that the quality of NON- 
FLUID OIL is always uniform and its use 
insures perfect lubrication and reduc tion, 
of power waste caused by friction. 


He knows that the use of NON-FLUID 
OIL eliminates o'] stains on the product, 
because NON-FLUID OIL is” made 
strongly adhesive by our special process 
and positively will not drip or spatter. 


And the careful Mill Superintendent 
knows that a lubricant like NON-FLUID 
OIL that does not spatter all over is more 
economical both in the amount of lubri- 
cant used and in the labor required in 
applving it. 

You should know of the advantages of 
NON-FLUID OIL in the interests of your 
mill. 

Write to-day and ask us for testing 
samples and a copy of our latest bul- 
letin on the ‘‘Lubrieation of Textile 
Machinery.”’ 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 
Branch Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga. 
Lewis W. Thomason, District Mer. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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IF IT’S A TOOL--WE’VE GOT iT 


N every line there is some one 
product of proved excellence 
to which ali similar articles are 
compared—and by that com- 


parison judged and yalued. 


We have compared and 
judged nearly every line of 
Small Tools and certain special 
machines on the market, and 
have sifted them all down un- 
til we have a stock of small 
tools and special machines that 
is unexcelled—the best at the 
best prices that are being 


quoted. 


We now have what fis un- 
questionably the most com- 
plete small tool stock in the 


South. 


Specializing in small tools, 
10 Norh Broad St., ATLANTA GEORGIA 


Pasco Too! Company, 


$5,000 Saved Here By 
B-W Service 


The shaft that connected this big water turbine with the 
became worn at the stuffing box The shaft was 19 feet long and 12 inches 
: about 9 inches 


in diameter and became wori 4% of an inch in deptl and 


long 

The question was wheher they should get a new shaft which at that 
time would have cost them aou' $5 090.00 i sidition to the cost of labor 
and transportation, or whether they should have the worn places built up. 

They catled on B-W and it required about ten days to put this shaft in 
first class condition at a cost to them of about $200 

We can supp'y such serv'ce as this, or supply you with a 


B-W Welding and Cutting Machine 


oxyge and supp'ies, and a‘so send an expert to your mill to teach your 
mecha s+ how to use it 


Writ: today vor complete information. 


BIRD-WILCOX COMPANY, inc. 


Oxygen, Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting Machines 
and Supplies. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Gretna, La. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


we are able to give you a wide 
¢e ection from the very best lines 
on the market, as quick service 
as can be given and the best 
prices that are being quoted 

And our prompt service—when 
you want tools you want them 
quickly and there’s where we 
can serve you with speed. Your 
order, no matter how small or 
large, yill be shipped the same 
day received. 

“Tf it’s a tool we've got it.’’ 
That's our claim; and if you 
look through our 500 page il- 
lustrated catalog, which is yours 
for th ask'ng, you will be 
convinced that this claim fs a 
very conservative one. 

May We Serve You? 


NovemMBe 


ed 
ity 





1919. 


J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 


Macon, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, 
High Grade Stationary Steam Engines, 
- Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
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It only takes a minute or 
so to renew a Jenkins disc 


and at all times you have a perfeet contact on th 
valve seat. This is due to the flexibility of the dise 
and its slightly vielding surface. 


Jenkins composition dises are made of ingredients 
which long experience has taught us to be most 
serviceable and are compounded with care and 
accuracy. They are the result of scientific re- 
search, test and experiment and have proved their 
worth under severe service. Their extensive use 
is evidence of their dependability. 


Maximum service comes from the right ecombina- 


. 
tion, namely, genuine Jenkins discs in genuine Jen- There ~ a 


kins Valves—know them both by the Jenkins 


‘Diamond Mark.’’ 


The New 119 Jenkins Disc 


recently perfected is used in all Jenkins standard — O 
patterns, Globe, Angle, Cross, Y, Safety and Ra- 


r 
li Val led i - FT TL 
diator Valves when intended for steam service. 
It shows remarkable freedom from cracking and : ay. or 
flaking, and unequalled durability in working 
temperature 
e = 
water, gas, oil, air, chemical’ and other service. Instrument = 
JENKINS BROS. : 
80 White St New ‘York ; for every = 


524 Atlantic Ave. Bostor 
133 North Seventh St Philadelphia . 


646 Washington Bivd . Chicago pl ] I pos eC D 


steam pressures up to 150 pounds 


Other dises are specifically made for hot or cold 


Jenkins Bros., Ltd 


Montrea London, E. C = 


Raylor /nstrument Companies ° 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


RY 
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HE reliability of Lunkenheimer 

Pop Safety Valves has been 

demonstrated through many 
years of satisfactory service, on all 
types of boilers. 

Rigid tests under live steam and 
their careful adjustment to meet 
the individual service conditions, is 
assurance that they, will efficiently 
perform the functions for which they 
are intended. 

Their remarkable durability, due 
to correct design and high “quality” 
materials, is a source of economy 
in many boiler plants. 

Users KNOW. A trial CONVINCES. 
Write for booklet No. 502 AK 


me LUNKENHEIMER €e. 


——="“QUALIT 


Largest Manufacturers of 
High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the World 


CINCINNATI Boston — 


New York Chicagoi-13-19 | 


London 
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Gives You a “Coal Mine” 


In Your Own Power Plant. 


Morehead Manufacturing Co. 


bets 


“BACK —-TO-BOILER-SYSTEM ” 
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Effecting a 20 per cent fuel saving—in- 
suring perfect circulation in steam lines 
—and increasing the capacity of steam 
heated machinery, the Morehead Back- 
to-Boiler System speeds up production 
and reduces costs. 


By returning the condensation direct to 
boilers as pure hot feed water the More- 
head System saves time, labor, trouble 
and money. 


The Morehead System handles conden- 
sation 95 per cent cheaper and from 100 
to 150 per cent better than any steam 
pump can possibly handle it. 


We will gladly send you complete in- 
formation about the Morehead System 
—refer you to power plants which have 
reduced fuel consumption as much as 
50 per cent by installing the Morehead 
System. Write for catalog. 


Engineering Dept 


Michigan 
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MOTORS 


RELEASED FROM WAR WORK 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD AT REMARKABLE VALUES 


22,000 Horse Power 550 Volt, 60 Cycles. 
10,000 Horse Power, 220 and 440 Volts, 25 Cycles. 


Sizes from 2 to 225 Horse Power. 


Also 16, 60 H. P., 550 Volts, 3 Phase, 60 Cycle, 300 
to 150 r. p. m. Slip Ring Motors with Controllers. 














Tell us what you want and leave the rest to us. 
All Types of Electrical and Steam Power Plant Equipment. 


JOHN A. STEWART ELECTRIC COMPANY 


First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
1034 Continental Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 2112 Central Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





—$—$————$——————————————————————— 











ECONOMY Renewable Fuses _ Renewable Fuses 


are the right fuses to protect your 
electrical circuits 


—because they afford the right sort of protection; their reputation 
lends assurance that you can safely depend on them for accuracy 
of rating and all-around efficiency in operation. 

—because they cut annual fuse maintenance costs 80% as compared 
with the use of one-time fuses, owing to the fact that an inexpensive 

“Drop Out” Renewal Link restores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. 











—because it’s the work of a moment to replace the link and renew 
the fuse. 

—because a good sized stock of “Drop Out” Renewal Links always 
on hand represents but a small outlay. 


Write for Catalog 12 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Kinzie & Orleans Sts., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘ARKLESS’’—the Non-Renewable Fuse with the 100, per cent 
Guaranteed Indicator. 

ECONOMY FUSES ARE ALSO MADE IN CANADA AT] MONTREAL 
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When Electrical Supplies are Urgently needed it is 


QUICK SERVICE 


That Counts 


In this day of speedy production every hour 
means sixty “golden” minutes and every machine 
that fails in the performance of duty is a waste 


of time and energy 


When you are in need of Rubber Conduit 


Lamps and other electrical supplies, it is only a 


matter of a very few hours until we can place them 
in your hands. 
With a large warehouse, filled with all the 


needfuls, and facilities for handling rush orders 
in the shortest possible time, we can be of real 








Wire, Safety Switches, Wiring Devices, Fuses, genuine service. 


Wire or Phone your orders and watch for results 


Carter Electric Co. 
63 Peachtree, Atlanta 


Standard Renewed 
Tungsten Lamps 


at 


Standard Renewed 
Lamp Prices 


Write for information at once to 


BOSTON-ECONOMY LAMP DIVISION 


National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
43 HOSPITAL STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Motors for All Textile 
Power Requirements 
Group or Individual Drive 

Special Textile Motors for looms, 
opinning frames, twisters, pickers, 


openers, breakers, etc. 
Send for Textile Bulletin. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


District Offices in All Principal Cities. 














Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers, and Brokers, Etc. 





















H. Ray Paige. J. A. Mandeville H. G. Welborn J. H. Schoolfield 
Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 
1 Madison Avenue, | New York City 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 
4’s TO 120’s SINGLE AND PLY 


Selling Direct to Consumer. 
NEW ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


2 


——————— 






MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
« $pool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 









Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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C. B. Coate Malcolm B. Coate H. W. Oliver 
Established in 1890 


COATE BROS. 


Exporters of 
COTTON 
and 


COTTON SEED PRODUCTS 
New Orleans, La., and Houston, Texas 


Members of Associate 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


e 
Houston Cotton Exchange Members of 
Galveston Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association 



















These Trademarks Are Guarantees 
of Supreme Quality Yarn 


HEN buying yarns—look for the trademark—the pride mark, of these 
famous spinning mills. They are your assurance of quality in every 
instance. 
It is our aim to render the most efficient service to the trade by supplying 
S| yarns made from the best long staple cotton. 
QUALITY YARNS —to inspect carefully all packing and shipments. 
| Geay Mamdacturng Co —to give prompt attention to all inquiries. 
—to see that the goods go forward at the time promised. 
Combed Peelers, 30s to 80s, single and ply. Regular and reverse twist. 
Combed Sea Island, gassed and ungassed, 30s to 80s, single and ply, reverse 
twist. 
Carded Peelers, 40s, 50s and 60s. 
Double Carded Peelers, 30s to 60s. 
Our production is sold directly through, and exclusively by, our general 


sales offices at 131 East 23rd Street, New York City. 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Mgr., Long Distance, 812 Gramercy. 


Gray Manufacturing Co. Parkdale Mills, Inc. Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. Flint Manfg. Co. Myrtle Mills, Inc. 


























a 
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ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS> 
“ COTTON YARNS 
~GASTONIA.NC 

a 





GASTONTIA,N.C 
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M ercerizing@Gassing 
Bleaching 










We have a new and strictly modern plant for mercer- 
izing, gassing and bleaching. 

Located as we are in the center of the combed yarn 
spinning industry of the South, we are enabled to furnish 
you with the highest quality processed yarns in all 
numbers. 


The American Processing Company 


Mount Holly, N. C. 
New YorK REPRESENTATIVE: SELLING AGENTS, 
H. B. ROBIE, : THE RIDDLE COMPANY, 
No. 346 Broadway, Mariner & Merchant Bldg., 
New York City. Philadelphia. 





























GULF SUIPPING COMPANY 


B) THE ATLANTIC & 


- 





VEEN 


Cable Add “ Codes: 
himeaee? STEAMSHIP AGENTS, SHIP BROKERS weteee _ eatin 


AND FORWARDING AGENTS A. B. C. 5th Edition 


SAVANNAH BANK & TRUST CO., BLDG. 


SAVANNAH, GA., U.S. A. 








Goods consigned to us will be properly handled amd receive careful attention. 


NI REALE BRAM e: Suge 


oD RAE BO IO 4 


| Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 
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FOR UNIFORM QUALITIES 


TT AV 7, 
COTTON WASTE 


Spinners Reduce Your Cost 


We specialize in American Card Strips and Combers 
for the Spinning trade; write or wire us and we will send 
you samples of grades we can furnish you for regular ship- 
ments throughout the year. 
A good uniform grade of Strip or Comber will give you 
cotton results at a decidedly reduced cost. 
Mill Waste Contracts 
with our direct selling markets for all grades of cotton mill 
waste we can pay you highest market values for contracts 
or spot lots. Write or wire us when you are ready to sell 
your accumulations. 


Edward Rose Company 


BOSTON, MASS. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


184 Summer St. Healey Building 







FOLLOW US 
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== (5 











H. & B. BEER IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 
NEW ORLEANS For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 
TURKEY RED YARNS 








| HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL _C. MORGAN ABRAMS _ Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 
MEMBERS OF 115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., io . 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
New York Coffee Exchange COTTON MERINO YARNS WOOL WORSTED 


New York Produce Exchange 366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Chicago Board of Trade 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. | 


DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Private Wires to Principal Points 
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TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
recently opened its new and permanent offices in the heart of New York’s textile district at 


50 UNION SQUARE 


(4th Avenue and 17th Street) 


HIS Company acts as commercial banker 
(or factor) for textile mills, converters, 
and other merchants in the industry; finances 


merchandise and raw material requirements, 
as well as current operations; in short, special- 


ognized standing in the textile trade, affords 
services which should prove of much value in 
the operation and expansion of American 
textile interests, both here and abroad. 


The Officers of the Company are at your 
service at any time for the discussion of your 


izes in all branches of textile financing. 


In addition, the Industrial Department of 
the Company, conducted by executives of rec- 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Union Square New York 
(4th Avenue and 17th Street) 


particular problems relative to textile financing. 


Telephone Stuyvesant 7900, or address— 


Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $500,000 


Inaugurated by the Guaranty Trust Company of New York ead the Liberty National Bank of New York 


| Exchange Your Waste 
| For Our Money 


Where Credit is Made 


The National Bank of Commerce 
in New York is a manufacturer 
whose product is credit. 


Knowledge is the raw material of 
which credit is made —knowledge 
of men and markets, commerce 
and finance, drawn from original 
sources, tested and woven into a 
fabric of mutual confidence which 
is national credit. 


Reliable Dealers in Cotton Mill 
Waste—Trade with us on your 
next accumulation. 


The vast resources of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York 
insure a credit production which 
is adequate to the needs of ex- 
panding business. 


If you use Pickings, Comber, 
Card Strips, or other irregular 
spinning stocks, write us for 
samples and quotations. We 
can save you money. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 








Southeastern Waste Company 
801-4 Silvey Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Classified Opportunities. 


 AEDUUEEEELELTCUATUUATEUUATULAGLUUAEUONADUAANOUNEUOANOUEEOUOOEOUOEOOOOEUONNEEOUNEDONOEEOONRDANSEGUOOROOONADOUAESOOOEOOUADESOAEOOODEDOOOEDEORESUSOEOOACOUOOSUOUEROEOUOOUEUUNOOUUUONUONOOOUCOOONCOOUNEOOOOEUOSCOEOUNDEUECELOOEEOONEOOAEEEDONCEOONESOMOERETER 


l 7 Suitteeas Deen | |  —— i 2 _ For Sale | 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


MIU 
BU 


























yezeesesesosszsnansoscensnsanesesetoususesensssnsasensastastoneoseasomann” 


**Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per 


SORTDCE ROTA EettIEte 


SOUTHERN | = 


**Positions Open’’ and other un 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 
per word per insertion. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


New and Second Hand 


(When replies are to be received 


MANAGER 


A concern arranging to estab- 


lish a branch in the South offers 


ee 

| 

| 

| charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 
' 

} 





an exceptional opportunity for in our care, allow four words for 
handling a very high grade and box address. ) ENGINES 
complete line of Textile Finishing DISPLAYED. 


| : 
tomatic and Slide Valve 
‘*For Sale’’ and all other adver- Corliss Auto ° 
tisements using bold-face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2,00 per inch 


l per insertion. BOILERS 
| Rates for larger spaces 
| 


Materials comprising Soluble Tal- 
lows, Soluble Oils, Soaps, Gums, 
Sizes, etc., etc. 

Will be interested only in one 
with actual experience in the sell 











i f thes terial d wh ; . ; 

mn moves » He oo lame laa furnished on application. Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Correspondence strictly confi- a etme Ss Ce ee Gasoline Engines. 

dential. 
Address Box 3, care of COT- | Positions Wanted on | MACHINE TOOLS 


TON, Atlanta, Ga. 








COUUOEEUEOEOUGOAOEOUREROUDEROROOSEROROGOOGOAUGOOROOOEOOOONGROEEOEORRUGOGOEOOROROROGOOOOOOROOROEOROEOEEEES = 





Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


———— = ———————— 


| Position Wanted | 


| As Superintendent or Assistant, 

| WOOD WORKING 
i Experienced on practically || 
| all makes of good machinery, || Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 
making from heavy cotton 
duck to faney dress goods. 
Have technical education and 
ean furnish best references. 


| Wanted — Miscellaneous 


WANTED—SALESMEN i 

ee | 

Sa’esmen calling on the textile milis, and 
interested in new lines of machinery, paints, 
building supplies er chemicals, either as a 


| ELEC. MACHINERY 


side Vine or exclusively will find it profit- 


Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


—— 








able to write, giving experience, territory SAE o : ur r 1] 
covered and other details. Correspondence Addi ess Box 4, are ( O | TON, | 
strictly confidential Cotton, 1021 Grant | Atlanta, Ga. | 


Building, Atlanta, Ga. 














| 
= 
> 
z 
sj 
real 
o 


Te ae SSS 127-31 N. Third ss. 


SUGSOCAATUAGOCOODOEAAEEEOOCOGEEEEROROOOOEOEE COCDCEREEQUEGERORGRGREREDEREERE TS 
DRAUGHTING 

Drawings promptly made for Cotton 

Mill Buildings, Machinery, Plats, etc. 

Address Box 235, Atlanta, Ga. 


FOCUEDGRECROGGEOREOGEOORERCEOGEECEOERREEGOOTOREROODEOCRERGEROREOReEReRROetOES 


2 ny i | Miscellaneous 


| Odd lots of bleached yarn on 
| cones from 18 to 26 single. L. 


Deutsch, 179 E. 87th St., N. Y. 


Philadelphia, ° Pennsylvanis 


PM 














HAVE YOU? 


Have you any proposition to put before over 5,000 textile mill men? 
Anything to sell, or buy—desire to change your position—want a good 
. man to fill a position? 














Whatever your message, this “Classified Opportunities” page will be a 
valuable medium in placing your message before the men you want to 
reach. Try a small ad for a month or so. } 
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(TRAIN TYPE) 
No. 15 in 4 Sections. 


affords. These driers deliver 


The Greatest Producticn 
at Minimum Cost 


__ Get in touch with us at once. Quick ac- | 
tion is imperative. Make your inquiries spe- | - 
cific. Give the exact details of what you need. | 


Dryers are but a small part of the equip- ; 

| ment to be sold. The coupon contains a gen- ! 
eral classification. Check what you want, clip 

| the coupon and mail it to the address given. If } 
| you are interested in Dryers, ask for List | 


No. 80. i 


Every piece of equipment offered heel 
sale is in condition to give good service. ; 


“DU PONT DEPENDABILITY” is back of ! 


this sale. 


All equipment and quotations subject to 
prior sale. 


Inspect this equipment at our plant, 
Hopewell, Va., (near Petersburg) or write to 


Du Pont Chemical Company 


Incorporated 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


I 
| 
‘ 
] 
I 
I 
I 
| 
Sales Department 
! 
i 
i 
I 
| 
! 
I 
1 








Offering for Immediate Delivery 


SARGENT DRYERS 


No. 7 in 2 Sections. 


Nos. 7 and 15 (Combined) in 6 Sections. 

The Du Pont Company installed these machines to aid in producing 
material of high quality demanded by Uncle Sam. Now that military op- 
erations are over they are released for peace-time production. 
If you handle wool, cotton, hair, excelsior, linters, flax, silk floss or 


similar material, this is your opportunity to obtain, AT A REMARK- 
ABLE SAVING IN COST—a dryer of the highest type the market 


Unprecedented opportunity to 
get good epuipment with the 


high price worn off 
Dryers 

Air Compressors 
Blowers 

Building Material 


unks 
Cars (Industrial) 
Chemical Apparatus 
Commissary Equipment 
Contractors’ Equipment 
Conveyors 
Electrical Equipment 
Engines 


ans 
Feed Water Heaters 

ire Extinguishers 
Hardware 
Hospital Equipment 
Laboratory Apparatus 
Lumber (Used) 
Machine Tools 
Paper Mill Equipment 
Plant Sites 
Plumbing Supplies 
Pulleys 
Pumps 
Scales 
Sheet Metal 
Tanks 
Transformers 
Transmission Equipment 
Trucks (Push) 
Turbo Generators 
Welfare Equipment 


OOOOO0UO0I! 


CHECK THIS COUPON 


Enclose with your name and address and 


mail to Sales Dept. 


Du Pont Chemical Company 


Incorporated 


Wilmington, Delaware 


| 
| 
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Aceident Cabinets. 
Thowas ©o. F. H. 


Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 
(See Welding Apparatus.) 


Acteylene Gas. 
Bird-Wilcox Co, 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Co 


Accountants. 
(See Auditors and Accountants.) 


Air Brakes. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Air Washers 
American Blower Co 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
New York Blower Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. PF. 


Air Conditioning Systems. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


Albone. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 

Co. 

Alkalies. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Aniline Colors. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Anti-Chlorine. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Aprons-Rub. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co, 


Architects and Engineers. 
Aberthaw Construction Co. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Draper, E. 8. 

Hoffman & Co., Leon. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc 
Imperial Electric Co 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 

Slattery & Henry Co. 

Ash Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 

Link-Belt Oompany. 

Asphalt Slate Shingles. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 

Auditors and Accountants. 
American Andit Co. 
Atlantic Audit So., Inc. 

Automobiles. 

Hanson Motor Co. 

Auto Trucks. 

(See Trucks—Auto.) 


Automatic Loom Attachments. 
(See Loom Attachments.) 
Automatic Scales. 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Ball Bearings. 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
New Departure Mfg. Co 
 —~ Ball Bearing Oo., 
ne, 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 


Ball Bearing Spindles. 

(See Spindles—Ball Bearing.) 
Ball Bearing Housings. 

Aldrich Mch. Works. 


Bale Band Buckles. 
(See Box Strapping & Buckles.) 
Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Siencte System, Ine. 


Baling Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Raler Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Baling Presses. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Lovingood Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mechry. Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co 
Smith & Furbush Mfg. Co 


COTTON 


Buyers Index 


Bandages, Tapes, Etc. 


American Textile Banding Oo. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Bandage & Tape Machines. 
Seydel Mfg. Co, 


Banding Straps and Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Lovingood Co. 

Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Banks. 
National Bank of Commerce 
New York. 
National Shawmut Bank of B 


ton. 
Textile Banking Co., Inc. 


Barometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Baskets—Mill. y 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


Batteries (Elec.) . 
(See Storage Batteries) 


Beam Dyeing Machines. 
Cocker Mchry. & Four Co 


Beam Heads (Steel). 
Mossberg Co., Frank 


Beaming and Wrapping hry. 
(See Wrappers and Warping 
Machinery). 


Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
New Departure Mfe. Co 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 


Belting. 

American Supply Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Kelley Co., Henry 0. 

Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R 
Stanley Belting Corp 
Williams & Co, I B 


Belting—Chain Link. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Belting—Rope. poy 
(See Rope Transmission.) 


Belt Conveyors. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse ‘Chain Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Belt Dressing. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R 
Williams & Co., I. B. 


Belt Fasteners. : 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 


Belt Lacing. . 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belt Lacing. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw, R. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
Williams & Sons, I. B 


Belt Tighteners. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 

Benches (Park & Playground). 
American Playground Device Co 
Hill-Standard Co. 

Bleacheries. / 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 

ishers.) 

Bleaching Kiers. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 

Bleaching Machinery. 

(See Dyeing, Bleaching & Fin- 
ishing Machinery.) 





Eleaching Materials. 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co 
Barrett Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 
Born, Scrymser Co. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Oo. 


Grasselli Chemical Co 
Hemingway, Inc., Frank 
Kali Mfg. Co. 


Kilpstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Newport Chemical Works, Ine, 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Oo. 

Surpass Chemical Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques 

Zavon, Inc. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
\merican Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng, Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
New York Blower Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Boards—Form., 
Paramount Hosiery Form Drying 


Co. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Bobbins. 
Brown Co., The David 
Draper Corporation. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Boilers. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co 
Schofield'’s Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 


Boiler Feed Water Purification. 
Permutit Co. 
Refinite Co. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B. 

Boiler Room Fittings & Supplies. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co 
Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
Stewart Elec. Co., Jno. A 


Boiler Graphite. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 


Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Draner Cornoration. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Signode System, Inc 


Boxes—Mill. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bro. 
Leathero’d Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Braids. 
(See Tapes.) 


Brokers (Cotton). 
Reer. H. & B. 
Coates Bros. 
Rose Co.. Edward. 


Brushes—Mill. 
Felton Brush Co., D. D. 
Felton, 8S. A. & Son Oo. 


Brushes—Commutator. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos, 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Buckets & Pails—Mill. 
Kevstone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Buckets—Elevator and Grab. 
Link-Belt Company. 


. 


Buckles—Cotton Tie. 
(See Box Strapping and Ties). 
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& 
Building Contractors. 
(See Architects & Engineers.) 


Buildings—Portable. 
Alexander Lumber Co. 
Aladdin Co, 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Tuxbury Lumber Oo., A. QO. 


Building Material. 
Aberthaw Construction Co. 
Aladdin Co 
Alexander Lumber Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Carpenter Co. Geo. B. 
Barrett Co., The 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dufur & Co. 

oo Lumber & Timber 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine. 
Tuxbury Lumber Co.,A. O. 


Bungalows (Quickly Built). 
Alexander Lumber Co. 
Aladdin Co. 

Tuxbury Lumber Co.,A. OC. 

Burr Pickers. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Bushings. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 


Calenders. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 


Calender Rolls. 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 

Calling System (Inter Telephone). 
Carter Elec. Co 
Collins, J. D. 


Cans—Roving. 
Keystone Fibre Co 
Leatheroid Sales Co, 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks.) 


Carbonizing Machines. 
Philadelphia Drving Mchry. Oe. 
Phila, Textile Mchy. Oo. 
Sargents Sons & Co., OC. G. 
“—— Finishing Machinery Co., 

he 


Carding Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo: 
‘Y"sitin Machine Works. 
Card Feeds, 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Roy & Son Co., B, 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Ce. 
_Whitin Machine Works. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks: 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Phila Textile Machy. Co, 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
ee Finishing Mchy. Co., 

he 


Cartier Aprons. 
(See Aprons.) 
Castings. 
Lombard Foundry & Mch. Co 


Caustic Soda. 
(See Bleaching Materials.) 


Cement Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Cement and Brick Coating. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co.. Jos. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine, 
Wadsworth Howland & Oo: 


Chain Drives. 
(See Belting—Chain Link.) 
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SEAMLESS 
FIBRE ROVING CANS 


NO-WASTE 


The smooth, glazed 














Round Taper Baskets 
Doffing Trucks, Cans, 
Boxes, Barrels, Etc. | 
Sizes and Styles to | 






inside finish without 





seams or rivets 







prevents all waste meet all requirements. 








We are pleased at all 






times tc assist in any 





special problems relating 






to fibre mill receptacles 







25 Miller St., Somerville, Mass. 






BROADWAY, 32d & 33d STS. ‘‘The House 
of Taylor’’ 
NEW YORK 













One Block from Penna. Station. 
Baggage Transferred Free. 








Equally Convenient for 
Amusements, 
Shopping or Business. 














The MARQUETTE 














18th St. and Washington Ave. Direct Entrance to ROOMS 
St. Louis B’way Subway 
A Refined Hotel for Your and Hudson 400 BATHS 
Mother, Wife and Sister Tubes. 









Rates:—From $2 Per Day 


A SPECIALTY 
155 PLEASANT ROOMS 
With Private Bath 


$3 Per Day 


The Martinique Restaurants 
Are Well Known for Good 
Food and Reasonable Prices. 


Rates: 
Room with Private Bath 
One Person 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 
Two Persons: 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
sae a me 


varnitentiit 
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Chain (Block, Bicycie, 
gine, Agricultural, Etc.) 


Morse Chain Co 


Chairs and Stools 
Wr.ght Co 


Cheeks—Metal. 


(See Stanmps—Stencils, etc.) 


Chemicals. . 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Chlorine Gas. ; ‘ 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 


Clocks (Hank, Etc ) 
(See Counters.) 
Clocks (Time). 
International Time 
Closets (Water). 
(See Toilets.) 
Cloth Balers. 
(See Baling Presses.) 
Cloth Cutters. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Wildman Mfg, Co. 
Cloth Room Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. 
Firsching, J. A, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Scott & Co., Henry L 
Southern Novelty Co. | 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 


Cloth Testers. 
Scott & Co., 
Cloth Tubes. 
Southern Novelty Co. 
Cloth Winders. 
(See Winders) 
Clutches (Friction.) 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. : 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo. 
Coal Driers (Centrifugal). 
Link-Belt Company. 
Coal Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Co, ©, W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Coal Tar D‘sinfectants. 
(See Disinfectants.) 


Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Cloors. ? 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Color Pails. 
(See Buckets—Mills.) 


Comb Aprons. 
(See Aprons.) 
Comm‘ssion Merchants and Deal- 
ers. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants.) 
Compresses (Cotton). ‘ 
Bridge & Co.. Ltd., David 


Compression (High Density). 
Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 


Compressors, Air. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 


Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 


Connectors (Frankel Solderless).. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Contractors (Building). 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 


Contractors (Electrical). 
(See Electrical Engineers.) 


Controlling Instruments (Tempera- 
ture). 
Tagcliabue Mfg. Co., O. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Conveying Machinery. 
American Pulley Co. 
American Supply Co. 
Carrenter Co Geo. B 
Collins, J. D. 
Cresson-Morris Ce. 
Hunt Co.. C. W. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Phila. Drying Machiner 
Phila. Textile Machy. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
} Schofield, Wm. Co. 
14 Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


& Sons Oo 


Henry L. 


Co. 


: 
: 


Auto En-’ 


Recorder Co. 
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Coolers, 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 

Coolers (Water). 
(See Water Coolers.) 

Cooling Towers. 
(See ‘Tanks 


Copper Stamps and Stencils. 


and Towers ) 


(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 
Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach, Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
lhe 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Cotton Cloth Commission Merchants 
and Dealers. 
Yarn Co. 


Carver-Beaver Inc. 
Yarn Co. 


Fawcett. Huches 
Southern Cotton 
Weimar Bros. 
Woodward Baldwin & Co. 

Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 

(See Brokers.) 

Cotton Mill Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Brown Co., David. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Carpenter Co. Geo. B. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Orymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co 
Draper Corporation. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

GreenvilletS ool & Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Mill Supply Co. of Greenville 
Phila. Drying Mchy. Co. 

Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons, Corp., O. G. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Stafford Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whittinsville Spinning Ring Co 


Cotton Tape Loom. 
Fletchér Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Cotton Yarn Mills. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
Coupling (Rope). 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, 
Etc). 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 


Cranes (Locomotive). 
Link-Belt Company. 
Crayons. 
American Crayon Co. 
Dixon Crneible Co., Jos. 
Lovingood Co 
Regnas & Co. J. R 
Crushing Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Cutters (Cloth). 
(See Cloth Cuters.) 
Cutters (Thread) 
(See Thread Cutters.) 


Dehumidifying. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Dial Scales. 

American Kron Scale Co 


Dictaphones. 
Dictaphone Co 


Dies (Steel). 


(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 
Disinfectants, 
Barrett Co., The 


Dohby Chains. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Doffing Boxes (Mill). 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 
Door Mats (Steel). 
Aeme Steel Goods Co. 
Tagliahne Mfg. Co., ©. J. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Draft Gauges and Thermometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Drawing Frames. 
Howard & Bullough, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Drills (Electric). 
(See Electric Machinery.) 


Drinking Fountains. 
(See Fountaims—Drinking.) 


Drop Wires, 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Drying Apparatus. 
New York Blower Co 
Siurtevant Co., B. F. 
Drying Forms (Hosiery). : 
Paramount Hosiery Form Drying 
Co. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 
Drying Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchry. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C, G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 
Dust Collectors. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 


tems.) 
Dusting Machinery. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Smith & Furbush Mach, Co. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 

American Processing Co. 
Dyeing, Bleach‘ng, Finishing and 

Printing Machinery. 

American Laundry Mchry. Co. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Permutit Co, 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 

Refinite Co. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Schaum & Ublinger. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 

The 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Barrett 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I, 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Hemingway Inc., Frank 


Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Lewis, John D. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Newport Chemical Works. Ine. 

Rossler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 

Sevydel Mfg. Co. 

Sherwin-Williams Co. q 


Surpass Chemical Co. 
Wolf & Co. Jacques 
Zavon, Inc. 
Ejectors. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 
Electric Dynamos and Motors. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


Electric Fans. 

(See Fans—Electric.) 
Electric Lamps. 

(See Lamps.) 


Electric Lamp Guards. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Electric Signs. 

Federal Sign System. 

Electric Sirens. 

Federal Sign &~stem. 

——- Engineers and Contrac- 

ors. 
Hunt'ngton & Guerry, Ine. 
Imperial Electric Co. 

Electrical Machinerv and Supplies. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter Co.. Geo. B. 

Carter Electrie Co. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
Federal Si n Svstem. 
Imperial Electrie Co. 
Luminous S->-rjaltv Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 
Seever-Walraven Co. 
Southern Textile M-hrv. Co. 
Stewart Elec. Co., Jno. A. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
0. 


Electric Tractors and Trucks. 
(See Tractors & Trucks—Elec.) 
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Elevators. 
Collins, J. D. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger Machine ‘tool Co. 


Enamel—Mill White. 
(See Paint—Mill White.) 


Engineers (Mill). 
(See Architects.) 
Engines—Oil, Gas and Gasoline. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 


Engines—Steam. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Oo. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


0. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 

Engine Appliances—Oil and Steam. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Oo. 
Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 
Stewart Elec. Co., Jno. A. 

Engine Room Supplies. 
Carventer Co.. Geo. B. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Jenkins Bros, 

Lunkenhe:mer Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 
Stewart Elec. Co., Jno. A. 


Exporters (Cotton). 
(See Brokers.) 


Extractors—Hydro. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fans—Electric. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Elec. Co. 
Howard & Morse, 
Stewart Elec. Co., Jno. A. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Fans—Conveying, Power and Ex- 
haust. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
(See Water Softeners.) 
Felting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Fence—Steel and Iron, 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


Fibre Products. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bros., W. T. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co 


Filters— Water. 
(See Water Softening.) 


Pinishing. 
(See Dyers, 
ishers.) 


Finishing and Sizing Materials. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Schrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane, 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. IL 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Kali Mfg. Co 
Hemingwav, Inc., Frank 
Kilpste'n & Co., A. 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Coe 
oe ine & Hasslacher Co 


Seydel Mfe. Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
arren Soap Mfe. Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Zavon, Ine. 

Fire Escapes (Spiral). 
Collins, J. D. 

Fire Hose. 
(See Paint—Fireproof.) 

Fire Protecting Paint. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 

First Aid Room Eouipment. 
(Bee Hospital Equipment.) 


Bleachers and Fin- 
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SEY DEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


SIZOL 


is the undisputed standard 


Makes the Strongest, Smooth- of sizing 


est Warps; the Best Cloth and compounds. 


Least Seconds. 

















SUS SIZOL 


























HOTEL TULLER Cincinnati’s Cordial Welcome to 


Park, Adams, and Bagley, Visitors 
DETROIT IS BEST EXEMPLIFIED AT THE 


Hotel Sinton 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS FOR PERFECT 


Cuisine! 
Comfort! 





__ HOTEL TULLER Management: JOHN L. HORGAN — 


a. * ae Courtesy! 
ae Centrally 
fs; Fe ir ti nla + a, Located 
Library of 
EUROPEAN PLAN Popular and 
600 ROOMS $2.00 UP wed 
CAFETERIA PAR EXCELLENCE | 
SELF SERVICE 
MEN’S GRILL | After-Theatre 
JAPANESE WAITERS Entertainment 
ROSE AND CASCADE ROOMS Facilities 
COLORED WAITERS 
We have recently reorganized our entire food service and are 
making an enviable reagan aes and courteous and | , $2. 00 per day Unexcelled 
Trv us for lunches and banquets. | and upward Convention 


HOTEL DE SOTO 


° (MILLION DOLLAR HOME ) 


“NEW ORLEANS “| 


DISTINCTLY —— wn eg ol oF. 8 he) SCRUPULOUSLY | 


INDIVIDUAL FAMOUS FOR ITS CREOLE CUISINE CLEAN 
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Floor Scrubbing Machine. 


American Scrubbing Machine Co. 


Fluted Rolls. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield's Sons Co., J. 8. 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Flyers. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


Whitin Machine Works 
Fountains (Drinking). 

Mott-Southern Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 


friction Clutches. 

(See Clutches—Friction.) 
Fuses. 

(See Elec. Mchy 
Garnett Machines, 

Roy Son Co., B. 8 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Gas Engines. 

(See Engines—Gas.) 
Gaskets. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Gauge Cocks. 

Lunkenheimer Co 


Gauges—Draft. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Gauges—Mercurvy Column Vacuum 
Taylor Instrument Co 


Gauges—Oil. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 

Gauges—Water. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Gears—Silent. 

General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Gear Cutters. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Whitin Mch. Co., D. E. 

Gear Pullers. 

Greb Co., Ine. 

Generators—Electric, 

See Motors and Generators.) 


Graphite—Products. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Grates (Boiler). 

Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Co. 
Grease. 

(See Lwubricators.) 


Grease Cups. 
(See Lubricators.) 


Grinders—Card. Cvlinder Roll, 
Napvrer and Garnett. 
(See Card Grinding Machinery.) 
Guards (Elec. zene 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Guides (Thread), 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co., I. E. 
Gums. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


Hancers. 
(See Shafting and Hangers.) 
Harness—Loom. 
American Supply Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Emmons T.ocom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfe. Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Heat‘ng and Ventilating Apparatus. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 
Heddles. 

Cromnton & Krewles Loom Wks 

Draper Corporation. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Heddle Frames. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 

Steel Heddle Mfg, Oo. 
Hoists. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Pasco Tool Co. 

Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Hore—Fire. 

Collins, J. D. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 
Hosiery Dveing Machinery. 

Cocker Mch. & Farv. Co. 
Hosiery Finishing Boards. 

(See Boards.) 


and Supplies.) 


Hosiery Forms. 


(See Drying Forms.) 
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Hosiery Yarns. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
Hospital Equipment. 

Thomas Co., F. H. 


Wright Co 
Hotels. 2 
DeSoto. 
Marquette. 
Martinique, 
Sinton. 
Tuller. 
Houses (Ready-Made). 
(See Bungalows.) 


Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
New York Blower Co, 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Sturtevant Co, B. FP. 


Hydraulic Turbines. 


(See lTurb.nes—Steam ) 


Hydro Extractors. 

(See Extractors.) 
Hydrometers. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 


Hygrometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Hyzrodeiks. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Indicating and Recording Instru- 
ments. 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., OC. J. 


Indigo. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Injectors. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 


Ink—Stencil and Marking. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood (Co. 

National Marking Machine Oo. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 


Iron Work—Ornamental. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Belmont Tron Works, 
Cyclone Fence Oe, 
Dufur & Co. 
we Iron Works & Supply 
0. 


Jacks. 
Paulus. Chas. B. 


Jacquards. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Jute Bagging Machines. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Kettles—Size. 
(See Size Kettles.) 


Kettles—Soda. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Oo. 


Kiers. 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 
Knit Goods. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 


Knit Goods Washers. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 


Knitting Machinery and Supplies. 
Adams Co.. Geo. H. 
Ross Knittine Mach. Works. 
Rrinton Co., ‘ 
General Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfe. Co, 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Seott & Williams. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Lamps—Ineandescent and Are. 
Roston FEeonomy Lamp Div. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Crvmes Mcehrv. & Supply Co. 
General Fiectrie Co. 
Stewart Elec. Co. Jno. A. 
Westinghonse Tamp Co. 
Lamv Guards (Key Locking). 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Lamp Reflectors. 
Carter Elec, Co. 
Tvanhoe-Regent Works. 
Tuminonse Snecrialte Co. 
Stewart Elec. Co., Jno. A. 


Landacave Architects 
(See Village Architects.) 


Larpers. 
Raco-Lowell Shore. 
Smith & Furbush* Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


Latch Needles. 
Paulus. Chas. B. 


Laundry Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchry. Oo. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Wks 


Lavatories. 
Mott Southern Co 


Leather Belting. 
(See Belting.) 


Leather Specialties. 
American Supply » 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Ce. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. BR. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Linen Yarns, 
(See Yarns—Linen.) 


Link Belting. 

(See Belting—Link.) 
Linters. 

(See Waste Dealers.) 
Liquid Chlorine. 

(See Chlorine.) 
Loaders—Warern and Trucks. 

Link-Belt Company. 
Lockers (Metal). 

Collins, J. D, 
Logwood Extract. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Looms. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield. Wm. & Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Loom Attachments (Auto). 
Draper Corp. 

Lumber (See Bu‘lding Material). 

Lubricants. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Go. 
Kellogg & Co., E. H. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Ce. 
Swan & Finch Co, 
Lubricators. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Oo. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 
Lug Straps. 
(See Straps—Lug.) 
Lunch Room Equipment. 
(See Restaurant.) 
Machine Tools. 
(See Tools.) 

Marking Pots, Stencils, Inks, Etc. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfe. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Co. 

National Marking Machine Oo. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 

Marking Machines. 

National Marking Machine Co. 

Mercerized Yarns. 

(See Yarns Mercerized.) 

Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth H. W & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal Ceilings, Etc. 

Relmont Tron Works. 
Lunton’s Sons Co., David 

Metals (Perforated). 

(See Screens and Sieves.) 

Metal Workers—Sheet. 

Belmont Iron Works. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 
Meters——Flow. Air, Gas, Electric, 
Steam, Ete. 


Allis-Cha'mers Mfe. Oo. 
Carter Electrie Co. 
General Electrie Oo. 
Stewart Ele-. Co. Jno. A. 
Tacliabne Mfg. Co.. O. J. 
Tzxvior Instrument Co. 
Westinchousé Elec. & Mfg. Oe 
Meters (Revolution) 
Taylor Instrument Oo, 
Mill Baskets and Boxes. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 
Mil Engineer. 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 
Mill Villages. 
(See Villages.) 
Mill Supplies (Misc.). 
(See Supplies—Mill)y. 
Mill White Paint. 
(See Paint—Mill White.) 
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Motors and Generators—Electric. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Imperial Electric Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Ce. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Stewart Elec. Co., Jno. A. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Ce. 


Mule Stands. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Ce. 
Nails—Cement Coated. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas Co., J. R. 


Nappers. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Needles—Latch. 

Paulus, Chas. B. 
Oils—Finishing 

(See Finishing and Sizeing Ma- 

terials.) 

Oils—Lubricating. 

(See Lubricants.) 
Oil Cups. 

(See Lubricators.) 


Oil Paper. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 


Oiling Devices, 
(See Lubricators.) 
Ine. 
Openers for Cotton, Wool, Waste 
Ete. 


Saco-Lowell Shons. 
Schofield Co.. Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


Oxidizing Machinerv 
Phila. Drying Machinery Go. 


Oxygen. 
Rird Wilcox Co. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 


Packings. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Paint. 
Atlanta Gas Licht Co. 
Barrett Co., The 
Chaffee, Thos. K. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. 1. 
Peaslee-Ganlhert Co., Ine. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Vortex Mfc. Co. 
Wadsworth, Howard & Coe. 
Paint—Preservative and Fireproof. 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. { 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc, 
Vortex Mfe. Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co. 
Paint—Mill White. 
Chaffee, Thos K. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Peaslee-Ganthert Co., Ine. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Vortex Mfe. Co. 
b< eminn, Howland & Co. 


Pan 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


Perforated Metal. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 
Peroxides. 
Rossler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 
Phonographs (Dictating). 
Dictaphone 
Pickers—Curled Hair. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Picker St‘cks. 
Garland Mfe. Lo 
Picking Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough, Am. Ma- 
chine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co.. Wm. 
Sm'th & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Pipe Fittings. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Pipe Threading & Cutting Ma- 
chines 


Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
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General Auditing 
Modern Accounting Systems 


Federal Tax Returns 
and Financial Reports 


ATLANTA AUDIT CO., Inc. 


512-13 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
M. BR. Miles, Pres’t. D. E. Shumaker, V. Pres’t. 
Long Distance Phone Ivy 5683. 








————— ESEpEpPa>~E>E~“7“Hh—h—_>=_= 


Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting, Public Works. 
Packing, Lacing, eum 8 «LOW Prices 
Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 
Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 
Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Repairs 


for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


LOMBAR 


Foundry, Machine, Boiler 
Works, and Supply Store. 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 





ANTI- CORROSIVE- 
GYLIN DERVIL 
TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 


If it does rot come up to your standard of what a good 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 


worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on 


that besis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A.C. C.” will 
re down your oil and cylinder repair 

Eiante your piston pecking, too. It 

has been doing this for forty years, it will 

effect euch a saving now—just give / 

“A. C. C.” a chance. 
May we go into the subject with you? 


EF WH. KELLOGG z£co.~% 
y © > to to see ae NEW YORK 





Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America, 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of plain and Faney 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 


MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 
Woolen Goods. 


SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 


REEDS for Cotton, Woolens, Silk and Duck. 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE, ... . . MASS. 








United States Railroad Administration 
Director General of Railroads 


GEORGIA RAILROAD 





JOINT CIRCULAR NO. 130 
Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 3, 1919. 


NOTICE 


In order to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing and confusion which might possibly 
prevail as a result of the act recently 
passed by the Georgia Legislature, chang- 
ing the standard of time within the state 
of Georgia, this is to announce that such 
act does not affect the operation of trains. 
These lines will continue to operate trains 
under the U. S. Standard Time, as here- 
tofore. 


W. W. CROXTON, 
General Passenger Agent. 








Wheels or Gears Come 
Off Quick and Clean 


There will be no more back-breaking 

labor, no more damaged wheels or 
gears, when you take them off the 
shaft by means 


GREB SULT EHS 


GRIP... Lal 








PATENT 


which is the best too] made for the 
purpose, and can be used for removing 
wheels, gears, commutators, transmis- 
sions, pulleys, etc. 

Strong. simple and trouble-proof. Ad- 
fusts itself instantly and locks in any 
position. Capacity 1 to 18/7. ° 

Sent on 10 days’ trial. and if it doesn’t 
prove indispensable, your money will be 
refunded. Write today for bulletin and 
prices. 


THE GREB CO., 171 State St., Boston, Ma, 
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Playground Equipment. ‘ 
American Piayground Device Co. 


Hill-Standard Co, 
Power Transmission. 


Aldrich Mech. Wks 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
American Pulley Co. 


Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Gresson-Morris Co. 

Crymes Mchry. & Supply Oo. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Kelly Co., Henry C 

Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
Link-Belt Company, 

Morse Chain Co. 

New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co 

Stanley Belting Corp. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Presses. 
American Laundry Machnry. Co, 
Bridge & Co. Ltd., David 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Lovingood Co. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery COo., 

The 


Pulleys. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 
Seeger-Walraven Co 
Transmission Ball 
Pulley Covering. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co, 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
Wal'lsh & Weidner Boiler Co., 


Bearing Co. 


e 
Toomey, Frank 
Westinghouse Elec 


Pump Valves. 
(See Valve Discs.) 


Psvchrometers (Sling). 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Pyrometers. 
Tacliabue Mfe. Co.. CO. J. 
Tavlor Instrument Co. 


Quill Cleaning Machines. 
Terrell Mch. Co. 

Railings. 
Dufur & Co. 

Recording Instruments. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Reeds. 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Oo. 


Reels. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Crompton & Kowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield. Wm. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Reflectors (Lamp). 
Carter Elec. Co. 
Tvanhoe-Regent Works. 
Luminous Specialty Co 
Stewart Elec. Co., Jno, A. 


Reculetors—Pressure. 
Tagliabue Mfe. Co.. C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Reculators—-Temperature. 
{See Temperature Controllers.) 
Revairing—Textile of all kinds. 
General Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Restaurant Equipment. 
Wright Co. 
Ri> Top Cutters. 
General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronze. 
Whit'nsville Spining Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


& Mfg. Co. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Rings—Spinning. 
(See Spinning Rings.) 


Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
(See Bearings.) 


Rolls (Calender.) 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 


Rolls—Steel. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Qo. 


Roofing. 
1spualt Roofing Co. 
Atlanta Gas l.ight Co. 
Barrett Co., The 
Belmont Iron Works. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co, 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine, 
Vortex Mfz Lo 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Roofing Felt and Pitch. 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. 


Roof and Cement Coating. 
Asphalt Roofing Co. 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E, I. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Vortex Mfe. Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo. 


Rope—Transmission. 
Cresson-Morris , Co, 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Hunt Co., C. W., Ine. 
Kelly Co., Henry C., 
Link-Belt Company. 


Roving Cans and Trucks. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 


Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Rubber Stamps. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Rubber Goods. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo 


Sanitary Products. 
Kaustine Co. 
Mott-Southern Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 

Wr ght Co. 


Sash-Window—Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Scales. 
American Kron Scale Co 
Lovingood Co. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co. 


Scale Preventer (Boiler). 
(See Boiler Feed Water Purifica- 
tion.) 


Screens & Sieves—Perforated. 
Beckley Perforating Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Scrubbing Machine—Floor. 
American Scrubbing Mch. Co. 


Second Hand Machinery & Sup- 
plies. 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co 
DuPont Chemical Co. 


Sewing Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Mach. 
Co. 


Shades (Electric Lamp). 
(See Reflectors). 


Shafting & Hangers. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Seerer-Walraven Co 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 


Shears. 
Roy & Son OCo., B. 8. 


Shelving—Sectional Steel. 
Coll'ns, J__D. 2 
Lupton'’s Sons Co., David 


Shingles—Asphalt. 
Barrett Co. 


Shir eles—-Metal. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Ce. 


Shipping Room Machinery and 
Supplies. 

Aeme Steel Goods Co 
American Kron Scale -Co. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stene | Works 
Baker, R. & L. Co 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B 
Collins, J. D. 
Cowan Truck Co 
Elwell-Parker Elee Co 
Holyoke Truck Co 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Industrial Truck Co 
Keystone Fibre Co 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Leatheroid Sales Co 
Lovingood Co. 
Mercury Mfg. Co 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Rogers Fibre Co 


Standard Scale & Supply Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co 


Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Signode System, Inc 
Shower Baths. 
Mott-Southern Ce. 
Shuttles. 
Brown Co., David 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Signs (Electric). 
leral Sign System. 
Sinkers. 
Paulus. Chas. B. 
Singeing Machinery. 
Rutterworth & Sons Co.. H. W. 
Phila. Drving Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 
Size Box Temperature Controller. 
Tagl'abue Mfg. Co., O. J. 
Size Kettles. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Lombard Tron Works & Sup. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds.- 


(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 

Skewers. 

Brown Co., David 

Greenyi'l> Sreal & Mfg. Co. 

Jordan Mfe. Co. 
Skylichts—Steel. 

Belmont Iron Works. 

Lupton’s Sons, Co.. David 


Slashers and Slasher Room Sup- 


plies. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cocker Meh. & Foundry Co. 
Howard & RBullough. 
Lovingood Co. 
Mosshere (Co., Frank 
Regnas & Co.. J. R. 
Saco-lLowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 
Slasher Tape. 
(See Tane—Slasher.) 
Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
Rarrett Co. 
Sinbbers. 
Hitward & Rullongh, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Soan— Textile. 
Dn Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Co. 
Grasse'li Chemical Co. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Hemineway & Co.. Frank 
Kilnstein & Co. A 
Newport Chemical Works, 
Warren Soap & Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co. Jacques 
Soften ers—Cnotton. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dvestuff Co. 
Rorne. Schrvmser Co. 
Rasson & Lane 
Du Pont de Nemonrs & Co., E. I. 
Grasselli Chemical Co 
Hemineway & Co., Frank 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co.. A. 
Newnort Chemical Works. 
ste & Hasslacher Chemical 


». 
Sevdel Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Zavon, Ine. 
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Softeners—Water. 
(See Water Softeners.) 
Solderless Connectors (Frankel.) 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Solvents. 
(See Finishing.) 


Spindles. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spindles—Ball Bearing. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough, 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 


Spinners. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 


Spinning Frames. 
American Machine Co., H. & B. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullouch, 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Southern Novelty Co. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 
Spinning Tape Specialists. 
“a Textile Banding Co. 
ne. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Spinning Room Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Corporation. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spools & Skewers. 
Brown Co.. David 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co 
Sprivkler Tanks. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 
Sprockets. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Stamps, Stencils and Stencil Ma- 
chines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Stand P*pes. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 
Starch & Gums. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
Steam Engines. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 
Steam Hose. 
(See Hose—Steam.) 


Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 


Steam Traps. 
(See Traps—Steam.) 
sts. ea Window, Partition, 


Belmont Iron Works. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Steel Lockers. 
(See Lockers.) 


Steel—Structural. 
Belmont Iron Works. 


Stencils & Stencil Papers. 
(See Stamps and Stencils.) 


Stencil Brushes. 
ee Pots and Brush 
es 


Stencil Cutting Machines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfe. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
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United States Railroad Administration 
Director General of Railroads 


ATLANTA & WEST POINT 
RAILROAD 


JOINT CIRCULAR NO. 130 
Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 3, 1919. 


* Lamps Cost Money 
Protect Them 





NOTICE 


In order to avoid any misunderstand- ‘oa Tngusands of lamps are broken every year. The seemingly 
ing and confusion which might possibly Sroken pour eto roduc ons oe 
prevail as a result of the act recently Why not safeguard your lamps wit 


passed by the Georgia Legislature, chang- FLEXCO-LOK Expanded Steel Lamp Guards 
ing the standard of time within the state 


Flexco-Lok Lamp Guar ds arc ee led Ww 


of Georgia, this is to announce that such ie ak aneeemineemek aanoegh ie. a KED the sey Ths te 
act does not affect the operation of trains. cally designed to resist any shock io which it is subjected, thereby 
These lines will continue to operate trains vofltee-Lok Steel Lamp Guards cost tes than a single broken, lamp, 
under the U. S. Standard Time, as here- factory 
tofore. Ask your dealer o sn in sit 
W. W. CROXTON, FLEXIBLE “aire ees CO. 
General Passenger Agent. 522 S. Clinton St. Chien: 





ALL STEEL -BALING PRESSES 
CONOMY x: SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
PRCOr LARGEST LINE BUILT I USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Derr (J ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


WE-FU-GO ANDO SCAIFE 

PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 

FOR BOILER FEED AND 

WA a ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


WIRE RAILINGS 


aon — sie ies ~WINDOW GUARDS 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY } | viii i WIRE CLOTH 


M Orrice ANDO Factory . 
a RocKForD Itt Established 1835. 


Boston. Mass. Greenviice.S.c. aor mle be 3 
WARP TYING MACHINES 2 Ee DUFUR & CO. 


HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


{ FOR €* FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS, COTTON MILLS. 
: | ‘ale a) ah S x 
ADVERTISING is an economy and cuts ST F EN (; Nel [ Seamuntsewencracrn AS < 





the capt ofscting, making. Jower: peices or RUBBER STAMPS, NOTARIAL~ CORPORATION SEALS | 
better goods possible without sacrifice of the ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP STENCIL WORKS 


OLA ds Lol ee ee 9 WORKS :- Solera ge 


sellers’ profits. | 080s 8° GERI RITE ATLANT 












Stop Motion. . 
Toompsen & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Storage Batteries. : 
Edison Storage Battery Co 


Storage Racks 
(See Shelving) 


Strapping. 3 
(See Leather Si 
Strapping.) 


Supplies (General Mill). 
Geo. B. 


vecialties or Box 


Carpenter Co., . 

Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 

Mill Supply Co. of Greenville 

Regnas & Co., J. R 

Seeger-Walraven Uo. 

Seeger Machine rool Co. 

Seeger-Walraven Co i 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Tacohmeters. ; 

Tacliabue Mfg. Co. 

Veeder Mfg. Co. 


Tag Addressing Machines. 
Regnas & Co., J R 


Tallow. : 
(See Finishing Materials.) 


Tanks, Towns and Tubs. 


Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 

Permutit Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The f 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 
Tapes and Braids. 
American Textile 

Inc 
Barber Mfg. Co 
Weimar Brothers. 


Tape Looms—Cotton. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 


Tape—Slasher. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & OCo., J. R. 
Tape Making Machines. 
PSee Bandage and Tape Mach.) 


Telephones (Calling System.) 
Carter Elec. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 


Temperature Controllers. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., CO. J. 


Temples. : 
Draper Corporation. 

Teiring Machines. 
Collins, J. D. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 


Tenters. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


Textile Machinery. : 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 


Thermometers—aAll Kinds. 
Tacliabue Mfg. Co. C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Thin Place Preventers. 
Draper Corporation. 


Thread Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co., The I. E. 


Ties (Baling). 
(See Bale Ties.) 


Time Clocks. 
International Time Recorder Co 


Tires—Auto and Truck. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 


Toilets. 
Kaustine Co., Inc. 
Mott-Sonthern Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 

Tools (All Kinds.) 
Crymes Mchry. & Supply Co. 
Pasco Tool Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


Tractors—Electric, Industrial. 
Automatic Transportation Co. 
Baker R. & L. Co. 

Collins, J. D. 

Cowan Truck Co. 

Elwell Parker Elec. Co. 

Hunt Co., 0. W. 
Mercury Mfg. Co. 
Regnas & Oo., J. R. 


Banding Co., 


The 





Transmission— Power. 
(See Power Transmission Ma 
chinery.) 


Transfer Points. 
Adams Co., Geo. H. 


Traps—Return Steam. 
American Blower Co. 


Morehead Mfg. Co. 


Travelers (Spinning & Twisting.) 
» Dary, Ring Traveler Co. 


Trucks—aAuto. 
Baker, R. & L. Co. 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co 
White Co., The 


Trucks—Electric—Inter _ 
Automatic Transportation Oo. 
Baker. R. & L. Co. 
Collins, J D. 

Cowan Truck Co. 
Elwell-Parker Electric 
Holyoke Truck Co. 
Industral Truck Co. 
Hunt Co., 0. W. 
Mercury Mfg. Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 

Trucks—Elevating—Inter. 
Collins, J. D. 

Cowan Truck Co. 
FElwell-Parker Elee. Co. 
Holyoke Truck Co. 
Industr’al Truck Co. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Lovingood Co. 

Regnas & Oo., J. R 


Trucks—Fihre—Inter, 
Keystone Fibre Co 
Lane & Bro. W. T. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Tubes (Cloth). 

Southern Novelty Co. 

Turbines—Steam. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter Co. Geo. B. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Urinals. 

Mott-Sonthern Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co.. Jos. A. 

Unions—Bronze. 

Jenkins Bros 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Anzle, Globe and Oross. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valves—Anti-Acid. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valves—Blow-Off. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Cherk. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Gate. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valves—Non-return Stop. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valves—Pop-Safety. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valve Discs. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Oo. 
Jenkins Bros. 


Co. 


Ete. 


Varnishes. 
Rarrett Co. 
Detroit Granhite Co. 
Dm Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Peaslee Ganlhert (Co., Ine. 
Sherwin Williams Co. 
Wedewnrth Horland & Co. 


Ventilating A) 
American Blower Oe, 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Eiectrie Co. 
New York Riewer Co. 
Parks Cramer Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., 0. G. 
Sturtevant Oo., RB. F. 
Tolhurst Mch. Co. 
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Village Architects and Designers. 
Aladdin Co., The 
Draper, E. 8. 
Hoffman, Leon. 
Lockwood Greene 
Sirrine, J. E. 
Rundle-Spence 


& Co, 


Mfg. Co 
Tuxbury Lumber Co., A. C. 


Village Houses. 
Alexander Lumoer Co. 
Aladdin Co., The 
Tuxbury Lumber Co., A. O. 


Warp Drawing Machines. 
American Warp Drawing Mch. 
Co. 
Cocker Machine & Fdy. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Mossberg Co., Frank 

Saco Lowell Shops 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Washers—Cloth, 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Ph ladelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchry. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


Washers (Leather.) 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Washers—Rubber. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Waste Dealers. ° 
Rose Co., Edward. 
Southeastern Waste Co. 


Waste Balers. 
(See Bailing Presses.) 


Waste Machinery—Cotton. 


Howard & Bullough. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Saco Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons. Co., 0. G.. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Oo. 


Water Coolers (Fountain). 
Mott-Southern Co. 
Rundle Spence Mfg. Co 


Water Columns, 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Water Softeners. 
Permutit Co. 
Refinite Co. 


Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B 


Water Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butterworth. H. W. & Sons Oo. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
The 


Weaving. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


Welding Apparatus—Electrie Arc. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Welding Apparatus and Supplies— 


Oxy-Acetylene. 
Bird-Wilcox Co., Ine. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Oo. 


Welding—Job. 
Bird Wilcox Co. 


Welfare Architects. 
(See Village Architects.) 
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Welfare Equipment. 


Alladin Co. 

American Playground Device Ce. 
Hill-Standard Co. 

Mott-Southern Co. 

Thomas Co., F. H. 

Tuxbury Lumber Co., A. O. 
Wright Co. 














Wheels—Fibre. 


Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 












Wheel Puller. 
Greb Co., Inc. 








Whistles (Electric). 
Federal Sign System 








Whistles—Steam. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


































Winders. 


Firsching,J. A. 


Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Stafford Co., The 


Windows—Steel, 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Wires (Drop). 
(See Drop Wires.) 


Wiring—Electrical. 


(See Electrical Contractors.) 


Wood. 
(See Lumber.) 


Wood Preserver. 
Atlanta Gas Light Ce. 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Ce., BE. I. 
Peaslee Gaulbert Co., Ine. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oe. 


Wood Pulleys. 
(See Pulleys.) 


Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Ge. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Sarcent’s Sons Corp., 0. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 
Stafford Co., The 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Yarn Manufacturers. 
American Processing Co. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Ine. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 

Gray Mfg. Co. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Parkdale Mills, Ine. 


Yarn Dealers and Commission Mer- 
chants. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commissica 
Merchants and Dealers.) 


Yarn Testers. 
Scott & Henry Co., L. 
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Boston 


Providence 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Dyestuffs and Intermediates 
PRODUCED BY 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL CO., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


H. A.METZ & CO., Inc. 


122 Hudson Street 


Philadelphia 
Montreal 


PRODUCTS: 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing | 
and Finishing Materials, Etc. 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Sizing and Finishing Materials 


NEW YORK CITY 


Charlotte 
ATLANTA 


Chicago 
San Francisco 





PRODUCED BY 











Brass, Co eneee. pad. Tin 
veer Mills, Sur focing tor ‘Send 
ron “EVERY PURPOSE 


The Best 
3. All, pn > ban dled 
Send for Metal Sample Plate Circular. 


163 York St. 





before the buying 


arises. 


s.« 4 . on 
PERFORATED METALS 
or Cot on Seed oil's 
a cea Ve . 
Machines, Fanning Muu is, Pulp’ Machinery, Grille es (agiater 
ining and 


possble. We make everything in per rforated 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





DV ERTISING con- 
serves the buyer's time 
by acquainting him with a 
product at his leisure, long 
need 


TheAmerican Audit Co. 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. Telephone Ivy 869 

H. M. RICE, C. P. A., Vice-Pres, Cable Address 

A. FP, LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. Amdit, New York 
NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 





and other 
es — 33rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 


ing | ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Building. 
CHICAGO—Marquette a 
BOSTON—P. O. Square Bid 
PHILA DELPIA—Bellevue cai Bldg 
ay nt Bldg 
WASHINGTO D. C.—Colorado \ een 
NEW ORLEANS--Meison Blanc 
RICHMOND, VA.—Amerivan Seaton Bank Building 
LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham 8t., Bank. 
MILWAUKEE—Loan & Trust Bldg. 
SCRANTON—County Bank Bldg 
Specialists in Cost Systems poe Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President | 













Electrical Contracting 


Installation of Power and Lighting Systems? 4 


No Job Too Largeand = |) 7 
None Too Smail. ! 


House and Mill Village Wiring a Specialty 







HBL 
V 





Imperial Electric Co. 


B. H. McCuen, Mgr. 
GREENVILLE, os < 
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Construction Co Davis, Roger W enaes Kali Mfg. Co Refinite Co., The 34 and 3 
: 2gNas, « J <c 
Acme Steel Goods Co Detroit Graphite Co ‘ Kaustine Co Regnas J. ane 

Reliance Machine Works 7‘ 


Adams, Geo. H : = Pate a bi. 
Ajabaie Oe The 5 Dictaphone Co ‘ Kellogg Co., E. H { amniiiee: th Maiinahiow’ Chest 


hine Works Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 5 Kelly Co., Henry C cal Co. . : — 


Aberthaw 


? 


Aldrich Mac 
Alexander Lumber Co Dodge Sales & Enz’g Co Keever Starch Co ose Rogers Fibre Co. ... inne 
Rose O©Co., Edward . 182 
Roy & Sons Co., B. S.. tee ee 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. .....168 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co Draper Corporation : { Keystone Fibre Co 


anks ( g . : . 
American Audit 0. Draper, E. 8... f Klipstein & Co., A.. 
American Blower Co 10 and 


American Crayon Co 50 Dufur & Co.. 


American Kron Scale Co 167 Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ladew Co., Inc., Edw. R...... 33 Saco-Lowell Shops .......... 16 


American Laundry Mchry. Co..149 E. I wa : 53 Sawwaint* —_— : 59 
’ uw Lene & Bro.. W. T.. pth Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G....152 
American Machine Co., H. & B. 41 Scaife & Sons Co.. Wm 
Americar Playground Device ki Leatheroid Sales Co ScScanen de. tiation 
Co 16¢ ik-Belt C leit & Gone 6) 
A saan nthe oe -e Economy Fuse & Mfg. C Link-Belt 0 ree sees Schofield & Sons Co., J. § 
American Processing Co Lockwood. Greene & Oo...... Schoefield Co., Wm. 
. o . . ‘ Lewis. John D 76 Scott & Co., Henry L 
Co : Electric Smelting & Aluminum Scott & Williams. 


eri Supp ) , 7 Lombard Iron Work . 7 
Ameri upply Co ‘ ) . » Seeger Machine Tool 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co Lovingood Co., The . cee Seeger-Walraven Co. 


fconomy Baler Co 


Americ Scrubbing Equipment Edison Storage Battery 


Ameri 

In¢ 
Anchor Post Iro: Works 
Arabol Mfg. Co Emmons Loom Harness C ‘ Lunkenheimer Cg 


Elwell-Parker Electric Co Luminous Specialty Co ; Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co 
Sherwin-Williams Co 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 


Signode System, Ine 


Arlington Cotton Millis as Erdle Perforating Co Lupton Sons Co., David 
Arrow Mills, Inc bees 18U 


val ; , , ‘ ets ~ . T' " 
Asphalt Roofing Products Co.. 4 Fawcett. Hughes t ‘ Sirrine, J. E 


Atl: ; Mercury Mfg. C Pn ; : w 
Atlanta Audit Co., Inc nee Fedevel Bien Secten i . fercury Mfg ° Smith & Furbush Mch. Co..... 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co . 158 Merrow Machine Co. 


Southeastern Waste C 
Atlanta Gas Licht Co .170 Felton & Sons Co., S. A - nar ae yeni - 


Atl Rubt Fel D. I Metz & Co., H. / : Southern Cotton Yarn 
Atlanta ubber Stamp & Sten "elton Brush Co., D ) a “ee nn 
‘ Mill Supply Co. of Greenville Southern Novelty Co. 


: “ ira — 193 Firsching, J. A.. . } witehell. 3s — Southern Spindle & Flyer Co..197 
Atlanta & st P >. , Mitche isse , - @ ‘ 
tlanta & West Point Railroad Piexthte Steel Lacine Ce... 19% . — 22 Stafford Co., 


Co. .. 193 Monroe Calculating Machine Co.2% Standard Fibre Oo... 


. _ } Ship . a Fletcher Works 
— bs ee evens Oe..19) Morehead Mfg. Co. . ; Standard.Scale & Supply Co... 
Automatic Transportation Co Flint Mfg. Co... Stanley Belting Corp 
Steel Handle Mfg. 
Garland Mfg. Oo. Stewart Electric Co., John A... 

~ ~<a . General Electric Co ales Mott-Southern Co. .... see Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

arber Colman Co } , : : Myrtle Mills, Inc..... Surpass Chemical Co 
Barber Mfg. Co , ioe General Machine Works ; Swan & Finch 
i 6's 5 dae oe psa Georgia Railroad 


Morse Chain Co 


Mossberg Co., Frank. 


Beckley Perforating Co. ..... Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo... National Aniline & Chemical Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. 
in “= : 7 Work Grasselli Chemical Co * .15E Co. we Taylor Instrument Co. 

elmont Ir err eT —- . Terre achine Co. steer 
Bird Wile a ' 5 Graton & Knight Mfg. Co , National Bank of Commérce in a oe iB ves reTSs soy 

ir eee ; ca: Cau Textile Banking Co., Inc...... 
Borne, Scrymser Co. . f Gray Mfg. Co. . ‘¥ 4 ‘ Textile Finishing Mchry. Co... 
Bessen & Lane eae National Marking Machine Co Tasmhe Go. 


Boston Economy Lamp National Shawmut Bank of Bos- Tolhurst Machine Works..... 151 


Greenville Spool Mfg. Co 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 50 Toomey, Frank, Inc. 


Bridge & Co., Ltd., David ‘ New Departure Mfg. Co 56 Transmission Ball Bearing Co..171 


Hemingway, Ine., Frank 


Brinton Co., H y , + 
Hemphill Mfg. Co , New York & N. J. Lub. Co. 


Brown Co., David 


Tuxbury Lumber OCo., A. O.... 40 


Hill-Standard Co New York Blower Co 6 Universal Winding Co. 
Hoffman, J. Leon 
Holyoke Truck Co 2 Pal ‘ 

Hotel DeSoto Nye & Tredick Veeder Mfg. Co. 

Hotel Marquette f Vogel Co., Jos, A... 
Hotel Martinique Palmer Co., I. E Vortex Mfg. Co., The. 


Hotel Sinton 


Carver-Beaver Yarn Co 52 Hotel Tuller Paramount Hosiery Form Dry Wadsworth, Howland & C 170 
79 


ee, sae. © Howard & Bullou=) ing Co “ Walsh & Weidner , .172 


Coate Bros ge — Co . Parkdale Mills Inc Went Ads .....: . see 
Classified Opportunities wr ~< Mie. Oo 156 
Hunt & Co., Inc., C. W ; -arks-Cramer © arren Soap Mfg O..+++.--25 
Cocker Machine & Foundry C e ~~ “+r Parks-Cramer Co eee es ae 
Collins, J. D Huntington & Guerry S . Pasco Tool Co , Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. / 
Hyatt Roller Bearing C : i" é _ aNe .12 and 13 
and 9 Paulus, Chas. B nag ae Lamp Co...... = 
-earson, Jos. T 1 te ompany . : 2 
Refining 57 — Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
¥ 195 Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine . 42 Whitin Machine Works 
29 1 Whiton Machine Co., D. E.... 
e Permutit Co “4 Wildman Mfg. Co , 
171 International Time Recorder Co..25 Phila. Textile Mchry. Co 150 Willeox & Gibbs Sewing 
. , } Ivanhoe-Regent Works  soea oe + : . ‘ 
rompton & Knowles Loom vanho € ’ Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. ....198 Williams & Sons, I. B..... 
ee nes . >; 4 » Meter Car Co Wolf & Co., Jacques 
rymes Mohry. & Supply Co...197 Jenkins Bros 5 ela : ie Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


yelone Fence Co ; 43 Tordan Mfg. Co ‘ oe ° 6 and 7 Wright Co 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 


Newport Chemical Co.. : U. S. Ball Bearing Co.. 


Carpenter & Co., Geo. B 
Carrier Engineering Corp 
Carter Electric Co.. 


Commercial Aes 
Co 

Jorn Products 
Yortright Metal Roofing Co 745 Imperial Electric Co 
ang ere 29 Industrial Truck Co 


Jresson-Morris Co 
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ARABOL SIZING TALLOW 


This is an especially prepared tallow for softening all counts of cotton yarns. We 






absolutely assure you it will produce any amount of softening desired. In addition to 






this it will prevent any sticking of the yarn to the slasher cylinders and also cause the 






yarn to open perfectly at the lease. On light pick goods it can be used alone, however, 






we recommend the use of our Gum G in connection with it on goods of 48 picks or more. 
To be used on either white or colored goods. 






Arabol Manufacturing Company, 
100 William Street, 7 New York City 


TRUCKS 


A STYLE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Floor Trucks 
Hand Trucks 
Barrel Trucks 






























Ree. GS Par. Orr 


Baker Industrial Trucks «” Tractors 


Baker Industrial Tractor . 
Aauling 60 bales of cotton 7” 
on 12 trailers 









Regnas 






Service Means 






Truck Elevating 
’ Trucks 
Efficiency Office Trucks 






SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE THREE 
LARGEST TRUCK MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


J. R. REGNAS & COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 





TRe BAKER R&I COMPANY~ CLEVELAND, OHTO 
ORIGINATORS OF 


JKeBAKER SYSTEM INDUSTRIAL TRANSPORTATION 















Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster. 


Fer opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 


| CARD ROOM SPINDLES 
REPAIRED 





Worn or broken Card Room Spindles re-topped or 
re-versed—ELECTRICALLY WELDED, bearings made 
full size and tops made to fit your flyer. 

Spindles guaranteed not to break at weld—Prices and 
Delivery reasonable. 


“Schofield”. intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone aad 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 


» etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 
Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery. 
‘W. H. Monty, Pres. & Treas. W. H. Hutchins, V-Pres. & Sec’t. 


We Buy and Sell 


NEW AND SECOND HAND 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


General line of machine-shop and woodworking 








J. LEON HOFFMAN 


Landscape Architect 
and Engineer 












Industrial Villages a Specialty 


tools, mill and electrical supplies, road machinery, 





locomotive engines, steam engines, boilers, rails, 


References from some of 
the Largest Cotton Mills 





ete 






Crymes Machinery & Supply Co. 
824 Austell Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 








103 Peachtree Street Atlanta, Ga. 
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ELMONT §RON 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS — EX 


STRUCTURAL STE 


Complete Industrial Buildings. 
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SSS) os a 
EDDYSTONE 























MAIN OFFICE & WORKS, PHILA. 
22d & WASHINGTON AVE. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
32 BROADWAY 






CABLE ADDRESS: 
**BELIRON’’ 


CODE: WESTERN UNION 
FIVE LETTER EDITION 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOG! IN ENGLISH, FRENCH AND SPANISH MAILED ON REQUEST 
Complete Warehouse Stock of Structural Shapes and Plates for Immediate Shipment 












TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 





















Tenter Frames 










Singers 





Kiers CO Calenders 
Washers nisin saad sites Cn habe Starch Mangles 
Squeezers PROVINENCE, R. |. 30 CHURCH ST Dye Jiggs 
Machinery 


for 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Mercerizing 
and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 
Scutchers 
Water Mangles 
Drying Machines 
Bolt on Guiders 
Warp Dyeing Machines 
Warp Mercerizing 
Machines 
Warp Dryers 
Warp Sizing 





pea oe 






The “HURRICANE Line of Drying Machinery Includes —, yjomatic 


Automatic Loop Dryers—For Automatic Raw Stock Dryers— Yarn Dryer 
Underwear, Toweling, Piece Single and Multiple Apron 
Goods, Silks, Plushes, etc Types for Wool, Cotton, Linters, 
Hair, Flax, etc. 




















Continuous Piece Carbonizing 
Machines. 





Automatic Raw Stock Carboniz- 
ing Machines. 
















Automatic Yarn Dryers—fFor 
Cotton, Worsted, Jute, Silk and 
Artificial Silk Yarns. ‘ 






Automatic Yarn Drying and 
Conditioning Machines—for al! 
kinds of yarn. 
















Truck Dryers for Yarn, Tape, Truck Dryers for Yarn 
Braid, etc. Dyed on Cones. 


HOSIERY DRYERS. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: STOKLEY ST. a e WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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No Factory Betterment Yields as Large Returns 
As Improved Lighting 


Hundreds of industrial managers can vouch for and making more contented workers,—it is clearly 
the truth of this statement. They have personally one of the best investments that can be made 
noted the increase in production and efficiency in eee ae : , : 
Wen : ac If the hghting in your plant has not been modern 
their own plants when they had their lighting sys- we ve 
ae Ss ' ized within the past five or six vears, let us send one 
tems overhauled and modernized—this inerease run- peers ’ the lick 
. . : peay ; : of our engineers to make an examination of the ignt- 
ning from 8% to 27°, depending on the previous * fT TrenT se 
Se : ing. e will tell vou just what is required to secure 
eondition of the lighting. ce aieber de. J = oo 
up-to-dat e illumination in vour plant This serviee 
’ . ° solute ‘ree 1d does not obligate vou in y 
For this one reason alone, 200d lighting more than is absolut IN rt , and do mS ) ‘ an) 
pays for itself, but when you also eredit it with its way. 
many other advantages, such as reduction in number A copy of our book entitled ** Increasing and hnm- 
of accidents, cutting down of waste and ‘‘seconds,’’ proving Production’ will be sent on request 


Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 


Sales Offices and Warehouses Throughout the Country. 
For Canada—Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. GUARANTEED BY THE NAME 


WESTINGHOUSE 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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This Book Tells How 


Here is a book that will help you to obtain actual belting economy in 
your Plant. 

It is unusually complete with descriptions, recommendations, rules and 
tables which will enable you to quickly determine the scientifically cor- 
rect belt for any given condition. 

It explains Standardization as applied to Belting, tells you how to de- 
termine the right belt for the right place on the one true economical basis 
—the work to be done. 

Write for it—we'll be glad to send it to you. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of 
Leather Belting and Leather 
Products. 


Branches and Distributors in all Principal Cities. 


You may send the booklet STANDARDIZED 
LEATHER BELTING : 


TO 


Position 





